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years the texts in original. His modem education has endowed 
him with the capacity to present classical ideas'in a lucid and 
connected way. 

Depending on the original texts, in particular on Vedanta 
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This book attempts to present in a systematic way the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of Visistadvaita Vedanta associated with Sri 
Ramanuja based on the study of Tattva-muktd-kalapa> the 
magnum opus of Sri Vedanta Desika, who was one of the most 
distinguished successors of Ramanuja. Although in recent years 
quite a few books have been written in English on the philo¬ 
sophy and religion of Ramanuja, Visistadvaita as a sound sys¬ 
tem of philosophy has not received the treatment it deserves. The 
emphasis placed by Ramanuja on the acceptance of savihsa 
Brahman or the personal Supreme Being endowed with attri¬ 
butes as the ultimate Reality of philosophy on the strength of 
the scriptural evidence has led some scholars to feel that Rama¬ 
nuja’s system is essentially theological. Theology, understood in 
the correct sense as an enquiry into the nature of God, is no 
doubt an important part of Visistadvaita, even as it is in the 
case of many other Indian philosophical systems. But the 
Visistadvaita system has both a philosophical as well as theo¬ 
logical aspect, and the former is of greater importance for the 
reason that it gives meaning and value to the latter. The meta¬ 
physical doctrines, developed by the Visistadvaitin on the basis 
of which the system is founded, cannot be understood easily 
unless one has made a deep study of ancient treatises in the 
original. Next to the Sri-bhasya of Ramanuja, there are two out¬ 
standing philosophical classics, Tattva-mukla-kalapa and £atadusani y 
written by Vedanta Desika. A study of these texts is an essen¬ 
tial prerequisite for gettinga deeper insight into Visistadvaita 
tenets. But these are highly technical works written in terse 
Sanskrit and presented in the classical style replete with subtle¬ 
ties of dialectical arguments. The two texts have therefore re¬ 
mained beyond the approach of ordinary scholars and modern 
students of philosophy. It is significant that, barring passing 
references to the works, an authentic translation of them has 
not been attempted in any European language. Even among 



the existing scholars, brought up strictly in the traditional dis¬ 
ciplines of scholarship, there are very few who can claim to 
have studied them fully. Realising the importance of these two 
treatises for a fuller understanding of Visistadvaita, I published 
in 1961 a book, Advaita and Visistadvaita , covering a study of 
Satadusani , which is an important polemical work. I have now 
attempted to cover Tattva-mukta-kalapa , the other important 
classic, in the Dresent book. 

' i. 

The main objective of this task is to remove a prevalent impres¬ 
sion that Visistadvaita is primarily theology and establish that it 
is essentially a system of philosophy. It is a system which has been 
developed, apart from an appeal to scriptural authority, on the 
basis of well-formula ted epistemological, ontological, cosmologi¬ 
cal and religious doctrines. If there is a single authentic work in 
which this fact has been demonstrated, it is in Tattva-mukta-kalapa 
of Vedanta Desika. 

The scope of this book is not confined to an exposition of 
Tattva-mukta-kalapa. Nor is it aimed merely at presenting a narra¬ 
tive account of Visistadvaita philosophy and religion. On the 
basis of the rich material contained in the original Sanskrit text, 
I have endeavoured to present a critical and comparative account 
of the basic doctrines of Visistadvaita in their logical sequence. 
In discussing these doctrines, I have paid greater attention to 
the underlying issues in order to bring out their philosophic 
significance. I have therefore avoided, to the extent possible, 
appeal to scriptural authority. I have also tried to present the 
doctrines in their original orthodox style, so characteristic of the 
ancient Acaryas, and therefore refrained from temptations to use 
the familiar concepts of western philosophy by way of compari¬ 
son, because this can often prove misleading. 

So far as I am aware, it is for the first time that an attempt is 
being made to present in English the Visistadvaita doctrines 
comprehensively on the basis of this authoritative text. Anyone 
interested in an in-depth study of Visistadvaita Vedanta will 
find this book invaluable. The doctrines discussed in the book 
are related to the fundamental epistemological and philosophical 
issues, which are common to all schools of philosophic thought 
whether in the East or the West. The book will therefore be use¬ 
ful to all those who are interested in understanding the basic 
problems of philosophy. 



In a work of this type it is difficult to avoid the use of techni¬ 
cal terms in Sariskrit. I have however tried to minimise their 
use. Wherever I have adopted the Sanskrit words in the body 
of the text for want of an appropriate English equivalent, I have 
given the nearest English equivalent. Wherever I have used 
English terms, I have also given in bracket the Sanskrit words 
to avoid possible misunderstanding. Sanskrit quotations used in 
the body of the book have also been explained in English. Ex¬ 
cept the commonly used words, all Sanskrit words have been 
diacritically marked. I have also given a glossary of the Sans¬ 
krit terms. I have taken special pains to express the highly 
technical subject matter in as simple and lucid manner as possi¬ 
ble, so that even lay readers should have little difficulty in 
understanding the book. 

In the preparation of this book I have confined my study 
mainly to the original Sanskrit works on Visistadvaita, drawing 
material primarily from Vedanta Desika’s Tattva-mukta-kalapa 
and the commentaries thereon, Satadusanl , Nyaya-siddhanjana 
and Nyaya-parisuddhi as well as Ramanuja’s Sri-bhdsya along with 
Sruta-prakdsika. The other books consulted are indicated in 
footnotes. I have also consulted the leading scholars in South 
India on Vedanta in an attempt to make this book as authori¬ 
tative a version of the Visistadvaita doctrines as possible. I hope 
the book will be a useful contribution to the study of philoso¬ 
phy in general and Vedanta in particular. 

It is with great pleasure that I record my obligations. I must 
first pay my respects to my revered guru, the late Sri Gosti- 
puram Sowmyanarayanacharyaswami (1878-1943), under 
whose feet I had the rare privilege and fortune of studying 
Vedanta in the traditional manner. But for his initiation into 
the essentials of the Visistadvaita philosophy and his blessings 
it would have been impossible for me to accomplish 'the study of 
Satadusanl and Tattva-mukta-kalapa. I also owe my success in the 
present undertaking to another guru, the late Sri Madhu- 
rantakam Veeraraghavacharyaswami (1900-83) under whom 
I studied the original text. I am deeply indebted to both these 
Acaryas. 

I should also pay my respects to His Holiness Abhinava 
RanganathaBrahmatantra Parakalaswami (1884-1966) whose 
blessings received in my early age have enabled me to under- 




stand Visistadvaita philosophy. Though I could not study 
directly under him, I have had the opportunity of receiving 
considerable knowledge and benefit in the preparation of the 
present book from three of his learned disciples—Sri Saragur 
Varadachar, Sri K. S. Varadachar and Sri E. S. Varadachar. 
As a token of my gratitude to them and also in recognition of 
the unique contribution made to Visistadvaita Vedanta by H.H. 
Para k a las w ami by his scholarly commentaries on $ri-bhasya and 
Tattva-mukta-kalapa, I respectfully dedicate the book to him. 

I owe a debt of gratitude to Prof. S. Srinivasaraghavan who 
was kind enough to go through the entire manuscript and 
offer valued criticism and helpful suggestions. I am also grate¬ 
ful to my esteemed friends, Prof. L. V. Rajagopal and Sri S. 
Srinivasachar, who have read through the entire typescript and 
made useful suggestions for improvement. I should also thank 
Prof. S. S. Raghavachar, Dr. N. S. Anantharangachar, Sri K. S. 
Krishna Tatachar and Sri A. Srinivasaraghavan who looked 
through a portion of the typescript and offered useful com¬ 
ments. Prof. T. R. V. Murti, who recently passed away, went 
through the typescript and came out with a number of valuable 
suggestions. I express my indebtedness to the departed soul. My 
thanks are due to all those who have helped me in one way 
or other and, in particular, to my wife without whose loving 
co-operation I would not have been able to complete this book. 
I should also express my grateful thanks to the esteemed Pro¬ 
fessor K. Satchidananda Murty for evincing keen interest in 
my work and for graciously writing the Foreword. 


Bangalore 

2nd October> 1987 


S. M. Srinivasa Chari 
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I. MEANING OF THE TERM VISISTADVAITA 


The system of philosophy as expounded by Sri Ramanuja is 
called Visistadvaita. The term advaita means non-dualism (na 
dvaitam ) emphasising the oneness of the ultimate Reality. Though 
all schools of thought upholding monism agree that the ultimate 
Reality is one only, they differ widely from one another when 
it comes to determining the sense in which Reality is one. The 
fundamental problem of monism is to account for the world of 
plurality as well as the infinite number of souls. The issue with 
which a monist is confronted is : how does the ‘one 1 become 
‘many’ and how is the one Reality related to the manifold uni¬ 
verse of matter and spirit? There are two ways of resolving this 
important metaphysical problem. According to one view, which 
upholds absolute monism as propounded by Samkara, the uni¬ 
verse is not ultimately real but a phenomenal appearance of 
Reality. The ultimate Reality is absolutely one in the sense that 
it does not admit of any kind of differentiation, either internal 
or external. Such an absolute identity would imply denial of 
ultimate reality to individual souls and the universe. This type 
of monism advocated by Samkara is known as Advaita Vedanta. 

According to the second view held by Ramanuja, the ultimate 
Reality, though one, is not the Absolute without any differentia¬ 
tion since such a transcendental undifferentiated Being is 
inconceivable and also logically untenable. We have to admit 
the reality of the universe with which we are surrounded and 
also of the individual souls which experience the external 
world. Accordingly, Ramanuja acknowledges three fundamental 
real entities—matter ( acit ), soul (cil) and God (Ifuara) —and 
on the basis of the principle of organic relation, upholds that 
ultimate Reality is one as a unity. Is vara as the creator of the 
universe is the immanent ground of existence and also the inner 
Self of all things in the universe and as such He sustains and 

1 
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controls cit and acit. Cit and acit depend on Israta for their very 
existence and are organically related to Isvara in the same way 
as the physical body is related to the soul within. The oneness 
of Reality is to be understood not in the sense of absolute iden¬ 
tity but as an organic unity (uififtaikya ). As Vedanta Dcsika 
says, Brahman alone, as organically related to the entire cit and 
acit, is the one ultimate Reality ( aiesa-cidacit-prakdram brahmai- 
kameva tatlvam)? Though there is absolute difference between 
isvara and the two other reals and also among the individual 
souls arid matter, the ultimate Reality is considered as one be¬ 
cause as an organic unity it is one. l 2 In this sense, the system 
of Vedanta expounded by Ramanuja is described as Visistadvaita 
which means oneness of the organic unity (vifistasya advaitam ). 3 
The soundness of this view as against the absolute non-dualism 
of Samkara is discussed in the concluding chapter. 


II. DF.VF.LOPMENT OF VISISTADVAITA AS 
A SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY 

Visistadvaita as a well-formulated philosophical system or 
dariana with properly developed epistemology and ontology on 
logical ground as well as on the basis of correct interpretation 
of the supporting scriptural statements, was expounded by 
Ramanuja in his monumental commentary on Vedanta-futras 
known as Sri-bhasya. In view of this, Ramanuja may be regard¬ 
ed as the founder of the Visistadvaita system. But Ramanuja 
himself does not claim this distinction. In the opening para of 
Sri-bhasya he says that he is writing a commentary on the sulfas 

l NS, p. 1. 

2 Ibid., latra prakdra-prakarinoh prakdrandm-ca niitho atyanta'bhede api 
visis (a iky a di- vivaksayd ekatva- vyapadesah . 

3 It may be noted that the term Visistadvaita is not used by Ramanuja 
in any of his works. It was adopted at a later period by his followers on 
the basis of the definition offered by Vedanta Desika in Nydya-siddhanjana . 
It is generally rendered into English as qualified monism or pan- 
organismal monism. Both do not bring out the fuller implications of the 
term. A better expression which approximates to the concept is pan-en - 
theism. Pan-cn-theism. as understood in the Western philosophy, refers to 
the view that ‘deity as eternal is distinguishable from and independent 
of any and all relative items and yet as an actual whole, it includes all 
relative items*. 



in accordance with the views contained in an elaborate and ex¬ 
tensive vrtti or glossary written by Bodhayana which has been 
abridged by earlier teachers. 4 Though the Bodhayana vrtti as 
well as the works of these ancient teachers are not extant, there 
is ample internal evidence to show from the quotations cited by 
Ramanuja that there were eminent exponents of Visistadvaita 
Vedanta such as Bodhayana, Tanka, Dramida, Guhadeva, 
Kapardi and Bharuci. 5 6 Ramanuja quotes a few statements of 
Bodhayana who is also known as Vritikara and from Dr arnica - 
bhasya. 

According to Vedanta Desika, Nathamuni, who lived in the 
tenth century, was the first exponent of Visistadvaita as a system 
of philosophy (JVathopajnam pravrUarh) , fl He wrote two important 
works : Nyaya-tattva and Yoga-rahasya> but unfortunately these 
are also not extant. However, it is evident from the numerous 
quotations cited by Vedanta Desika in his Nyaya-siddhanjana 
that Nyaya-tcittvci is an important philosophical treatise which 
had considerable influence on both Ramanuja and Vedanta 
Desika. 7 

After Nathamuni, Alavandar, also known as Yamuna, who 
lived sometime between a.d. 916-1036 developed the system 
by contributing a few independent philosophic works. 0 The 
most important of these is Siddhitraya consisting of three parts— 
Atmasiddhi, Isvarasiddhi and Samvitsiddhi—each being devoted 
to one of the three fundamental doctrines of Visistadvaita. The 

4 FTi 1-1-1. Bhagavad-bodhdyana-krtdm vislirnam brahmasutra-vrttim purvdcdryah 
satkiksipuh ; ianmaidnusarepa sulraksardni vyakhydsyanU. 

*Veddrthasamgraha y p. 102. Bhagavad-bodhayana-fahka-dramida-guhadeva- 
kapardi-bhdruci-prabhrtya-vigUasifta-parigrahita-purdtana-veda-veddnta-vydkhydrui. 
This statement of Ramanuja establishes the antiquity of Visistadvaita 
philosophy. 

6 TMK V-136 . Ndihopajilam pravrtlam is interpreted by Vedanta Desika 
as Nathamuni arabhya pravrttam. This indicates that Nathamuni is the first 
to present it as a sysLem. 

? The theory oiyathdrtha-khydliand the theory of subject-object relation 
as one of sarhyoga advocated by Ramanuja are based on the views expressed 
by Nathamuni in Nydya-tattva . See TMK TV-10. Ndthaih uktd yathdrthd 
vimala-mati-rapi nydya-tattve tadetal bhasye anuklam. Also TMK V-59. Samyogam 
bhdxyakdrdh pralhamamakathayat nydyalattvanusdrat. 

a TMK. V-136. bahubhih yamuneya-prabandhaih upacitom . Yamuna is the 
author of eight works : Agama-prdmdnyam Maha-purusa-n'mmya. Atmasiddhi t 
Iivarasiddhi, Samvitsiddhi, GUd r tha ■ samgraha, Stot.aratnam and Catuh-Jloki. 



teachings of Yamuna have greatly influenced both Ramanuja 
and Vedanta Desika as they have used the logical arguments 
advanced by him in the refutation of Ad vaita doctrine^. 

Ramanuja who came after Yamuna (born in a.d. 1017) 
further developed and strengthened the Visistadvaita system of 
philosophy. 9 Besides his commentary on Vedanta-sutras known 
as Sri-bhasya , he wrote eight other works: VeddTlha-samgraha> 
an independent treatise containing the exposition of the philos¬ 
ophy of the Upanisads* Vedanta-sdfa and Vedd.nto-diha con¬ 
taining brief commentaries on Veddnta-sutras\ Gitd-bhdsya com¬ 
menting on the Bhagavad-gild\ Nitya-grantha dealing with forms 
of worship; and three Gadyas or prose works which expound 
the greatness of prapatti or the doctrine of self-surrender to 
God as means to moksa . Through these scholarly treatises 
Ramanuja systematised the teachings of Visistadvaita in its 
metaphysical, moral and theological aspects. 

For nearly two centuries after the advent of Ramanuja, there 
was no significant contribution to the Visistadvaita system by 
way of major philosophic works. The Acaryas who succeeded 
Ramanuja, though some of them were eminent Vedantins such 
as Parasara Bhatta, Visnucitta, Vatsya Varada, Sudarsana Suri 
and Atreya Ramanuja, confined their attention primarily to 
the dissemination of the philosophy of Ramanuja by teaching 
Sri-bhasya or writing further glossaries on it. Some of the Acar¬ 
yas such as Pillan, Nanjiyar, Periavaccan Pillai, etc. who were 
attracted by the devotional hymns of the Alwars in Tamil were 
preoccupied with writing elaborate commentaries on them. 
During this period the theological aspect of Visistadvaita receiv¬ 
ed much greater emphasis and importance than its philosophy. 
The only important works that were written during this period 
are : Tattvaratnakara by Parasara Bhatta, Prameyasamgraha 
by Visnucitta, Prajndparitrdna by Varada Naravana Bhattaraka, 
Sri-bhdjya-vivarana by Ramamiira, Pramcya-mdld and Tatlva- 
sara by Vatsya Varada, Sruta-prahdHkd by Sudarsana Suri, 
Ny&yakulifa by Atreya Ramanuja and Jsfydyadyumani by Megh- 
anadari. 10 With the exception of Sruta-prakdsikd which is more 

®TMK V-l 36. trdiam samyag yatindraih . 

10 Except Srula-prakaSikdi Nydyakuliia y Tattuasara and Nyayadyumarji, none of 
these works is available. However, Vedanta Desika has referred to these 
works in his Nydya-siddhafij'ma with relevant quotations from them. 



a commentary than an independent philosophic work, none of 
these can be considered as a philosophical classic. They are no 
match to what was written later by Vedanta Desika. It appears 
that during this period the Visistadvaita system was exposed to 
criticism by several rival schools of thought and in particular 
from the Advaitins. Ramanuja had vigorously attacked Maya- 
vada of Samkara in his §ri-bhasya . The mahapurvapaksa contain¬ 
ing an excellent summary of the Advaita position and the 
rnakasiddhania covering a detailed and systematic refutation of 
Advaita doctrines constitute a classic example of dialectical 
criticism rendered in a dispassionate, impersonal and academic 
way. Naturally, the Advaita scholars of post-Ramanuja period 
had attempted to defend their doctrines against the criti¬ 
cism of Ramanuja. Even among the followers of Ramanuja, 
differences of opinion on some of the basic concepts of Visista¬ 
dvaita had cropped up though such conflicts of opinion were 
more pronounced on the doctrinal side. This is evident from the 
fact that Vedanta Desika refers to such views as of the sayUthyas t 
meaning the followers of the same school of thought. Thus, 
there was need for the advent of an able philosopher who could 
consolidate further the basic teachings of Ramanuja and esta¬ 
blish the Visistadvaita system of philosophy on a stable founda¬ 
tion making it unassailable from all conceivable criticism not 
only by the rival schools but also from among the followers of 
Ramanuja. 


III. VEDANTA DESIKA AND VISI$TADVAITA 

This important mission came to be fulfilled by Vehkatanatha, 
popularly known as Vedanta Desika, who was born in the year 
1268. 11 It is said that Venkatanatha’s future role as the re-esta- 
blisher of Ramanuja’s philosophy was prophesied even when he 
was a child of five by Vatsya Varadacarya, a spiritual descen¬ 
dant of Ramanuja. The story goes that when the child accom¬ 
panied by his maternal uncle met the Acarya for the first time, 
the latter was so attracted by the extraordinary intelligence of 

11 For a biographical sketch of Vedanta Desika and his works, see 
author’s Advaita and ViSistadvaita, pp. 1-4. 



the boy that he blessed him in the following words : ‘May you 
establish the Vedanta on a firm basis, vanquishing the theories 
of rival schools of thought; may you become the respected of the 
orthodox Vedantins and the abode of abundant auspicious¬ 
ness. ,12 Vedanta Desika acknowledges with gratitude the bless¬ 
ings received from his spiritual guru in the opening verses of 
Tattva-muktd-kalapa and Adhikarana-sardvali . 13 

It is important to note in this connection that Vedanta Desika 
had to accomplish two major tasks in order to establish Visista- 
dvaita as a sound and acceptable system of philosophy. The 
first one was the refutation of the mdydvada of Samkara which 
undermined the fundamental tenets of Visistadvaita. This task 
was fulfilled by writing an independent polemical work entitled 
Satadusani. As the title suggests, one hundred philosophical is¬ 
sues were chosen for systematic criticism by adopting the dialecti¬ 
cal method. Vedanta Desika claims with some justification in his 
Tattvatika that the refutation of Samkara’s Advaita was com¬ 
pleted in his Satadusani . u The second and a greater task was to 
present a constructive exposition of the fundamental doctrines 
of Visistadvaita with a view to proving their soundness by a 
critical evaluation of the theories opposed to Visistadvaita. 
Until the advent of Vedanta Desika, apart from Ramanuja’s 
Sri-bhasya and the commentaries thereon, there was no single 
work presenting comprehensively and critically all the doctrines 
of Visistadvaita along with the corresponding doctrines of other 
systems of philosophy. As we observed earlier, the literature 
that appeared in the post-Ramanuja period laid greater empha¬ 
sis on the theological aspect of Visistadvaita than on the philo¬ 
sophical aspect. The Sri-bhasya of Ramanuja and the Sruta- 
prakasika of Sudarsana Suri no doubt contain most of the 
doctrines of Visistadvaita including criticisms of theories oppos¬ 
ed to Visistadvaita. But these texts, intended primarily as an 
exposition of the Vedanta-sutras were devoted mainly to the 
interpretation of the sutras and the connected scriptural texts. 
Thus, there was need for an independent treatise presenting in 

12 Pratisfhdpita-veddntah pratiksipta-bahirmatah / bhuydfr traiuidya-mdnyastvam 
bhurikatydna-bhajanamj f 

ls TMK 1-2. Varadagurukfpdlambhitoddamabhihnd. Adhikaranasardvali , verse : 
2) VaTaddcdTya-R.dmdnujdbh.yam samyagd(ft^ na saruam. 

lA Tattvafikd , (Stanza 5). ialitah Saladujanydm samkarddi-mudhdgrahah. 



a consolidated and logical way the epistemological, ontological, 
cosmological and eschatological doctrines of Visistadvaita more 
on the basis of logic than on scriptural evidence. This need came 
to be fulfilled with Vedanta Desika’s independent and compre¬ 
hensive philosophic treatise titled Tattva-muktd-kalapa followed 
by a scholarly commentary thereon known as Sarvartha-siddhi . 


iv. tattva-mukta-kalapa as a philosophical. ikEATISC 

Vedanta Desika was a prolific writer and he wrote more than 
hundred works not only in the realm of philosophy and religion 
but also in the field of poetry and drama. His chief philosophic 
works are : Tattva-muktd-kalapa along with Sarvartha-siddhi, 
Nydya-pariiuddhi , Nyaya-siddhanjana , Sesvaramimamsd , Mimariisd - 
paduka , Satadusani and Adhikarana-sdrdvali. His other philo¬ 
sophical works which are in the form of commentaries are : 
Tattva-tikd (a commentary on Sri-bhdsya ), Tatparya-eandrika (a 
gloss on Ramanuja’s Gitd-bha?ya ), Udvasyopanisadbhasya (a 
commentary on Isdvasyopanisad) y Rahasya-raksa (a com¬ 
mentary on Yamuna’s Stotra-ratna and Catuhsloki and Rama¬ 
nuja’s Gadyatraya) and GUartfia-samgraha-raksd (a commentary 
on Yamuna’s Gitartha-samgraha) . Among the philosophic 
works, Tattva-mukta-kalapa , Jsfyay a-pari sudd hi, Nyaya-siddhanjana 
and Satadusani occupy important place because in these works 
Vedanta Desika attempts to establish Visistadvaita as a sound 
system of philosophy. 

Of the philosophical treatises of Vedanta Desika Tattva - 
?nuktd-kaldpa stands out as the most important work. Nyaya- 
parisuddhi is an epistemological work devoted primarily to a 
discussion of the nature of pramanas and other epistemological 
theories of Visistadvaita. In the closing chapter of this book a 
brief reference is made to the prameyas or the ontological 
doctrines of Visistadvaita. A detailed exposition of the prameyas 
referred to in Nyayn-parisuddhi is taken up in . Yvdya-siddhdhjana . 
The objective of this work, as stated in the opening verse, 
is to expound in a clear way the metaphysical doctrines . 15 The 
text which is in prose deals with the various Visistadvaita 

1 ’XS, p. I. samyak-tatlva-niriksanaya taunt* sat-tarkasiddhaHjanam, 
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doctrines in the same order in which they are found in Tattva- 
mukta-kalapa. It comprises six sections covering the six major 
topics in the following order: jada-dravya , jiva 9 Is vara, nitya- 
oibhuti, buddhi and adravya. Tattva-mukla-kalapa which is writ¬ 
ten in verse comprises only five sections since nitya-vibhuti 
instead of forming a separate section, is included in the section 
dealing with Isvara. Apart from this minor change the text of 
Nyaya-siddharijana, in the form in which it is extant, is incom¬ 
plete. Another important difference between the two works 
lies in the fact that the section dealing with buddhi or theory 
of knowledge in Nydya-siddhahjana is very brief and does not 
discuss the pramanas and the theories of truth and error. Tattva - 
muhta-kalapa , on the contrary, seeks to deal with the theory 
of knowledge in a very comprehensive way. 

Saladusani to which we have referred is an important polemi¬ 
cal work devoted mainly to the refutation of the doctrines of 
Samkara’s Advaita Vedanta by adopting dialectical arguments. 
It is designated as a Vada-grantha , the aim of which is to refute 
the doctrines of the Adyaita Vedanta with a view to establishing 
the Visistadvaita Vedanta on a logical basis. In view of this, it is 
compared to a sword ( fastra ) used to destroy the opponents 
in contrast to the purely constructive work Sanartha-siddhiy 
which is compared to a shield ( khefa ) that is used to defend 
oneself. 16 

While Satadiisam is confined to the criticism of only one 
school of thought, namely, Advaita, Tallva-mukta-kalapa makes 
critical appraisal of several rival schools of thought including 
Advaita Vedanta. 

Unlike Satadusani 9 Tattva-mukta-kalapa is a prakarana-grantha , 
a treatise intended primarily to present Visistadvaita doctrines 
with a critical evaluation of corresponding theories of rival 
schools of thought. Unlike Nyaya-siddhahjana and \ydya- 
parisuddhi y it is a comprehensive philosophical classic of Visis¬ 
tadvaita Vedanta covering all topics in the realms of Metaphy¬ 
sics, Ontology, Epistemology, Cosmology, Eschatology and 
Theology. It is the magnum opus of Vedanta Desika. 


1 ^Saptatiralna-mdlikd (Verse 48). sarvarthasiddhih Satadufani ca dve khefa- 
fastr& kathak agraganam 



V. NATURE AND SCOPE OF TATTVA-MIJKTA-KALAPA 


This work contains five hundred verses composed in the 
sragdhara metre. It is neither easy nor usual to express dialectical 
arguments in verse form but Vedanta Dcsika, with his versati¬ 
lity both asapoetanda philosopher, has achieved this task 
with remarkable effect. The book is divided into five parts 
devoted to five major topics * dravya (substance), jiva (indi¬ 
vidual self), Ih'ara (God), buddhi (knowledge) and adravya (non- 
substancc). Each part is named wa, meaning a strand. Each 
verse or a group of verses in a sara which deals with a philoso¬ 
phical topic is compared to a pearl, signifying its precious 
value. Each part comprising specific number of verses is there¬ 
fore regarded as a sara meaning a strand of pearls. The five saras 
combined together constitute an ornament ( kalapa ) in the form 
of a pearl necklace of five strands. Thus the text bears the 
title Tatlva-mukta-kalapa. Kalapa means an ornament, muktd 
means pearl and laltva stands for a metaphysical doctrine. Tattva - 
mukta-knldpa is a philosophical classic devoted to an exposition 
of tattvas. 11 

The main objective of Tatlva-rnnkta-kdapa , as stated in one 
of the opening verses, is to establish the doctrines of ViSista- 
dvaita Vedanta on a sound basis through a critical evaluation of 
the corresponding doctrines advocated by rival schools of thought. 10 
It covers all the important philosophical, epistemological, cosmo¬ 
logical and religious doctrines of the Visistadvaita system. As 
Vedanta Dcsika claims, there is no topic in philosophy which 
is not discussed in this work. What is not considered here can¬ 
not be found elsewhere (yanndsmin kvapi naitat) , 10 In the conclud- 

17 According to tradition, this book was dedicated by Vedanta Dcsika to 
Lord Ranganatha in the same way as an ornament is offered to God in 
devotion. The book is therefore described as a special ornament ( bhusana ) 
comprising pearls in the form of tattvas or metaphysical doctrines of the 
Visistadvaita Vedanta. 

In Vifnupinapa, the different tattvas such as the individual soul, prakfti , 
mahat f buddhi t mind, indriyas , etc. are described as different ornaments 
of Isvara . It is therefore justified to treat the book which deals with 
iattvas as an ornament of God. See Introduction to TMK by Uttamur 
Yiraraghavacharya. 

18 TMK 1-4. nirdhuta-saTva-pratimata-vimatim sddhaye sarvamartham. 

l0 TMK V-134. This reflects the statement made by Vyasa in the 
Mahdbharala . yad ihdsli tad anyalra ; yan nehdsti na tat kvacit . 



ing portion of the book he says: ‘I have examined in this book 
very carefully almost all topics relating to both prnmdnas and 
prameyas at some place or the other; if I have overlooked any 
philosophic issue or expressed the same in a manner that may 
appear ambiguous, no one else would be capable to decide it 
other than myself/ 20 Though this looks like an exaggerated claim, 
it is in fact not so, because until this day the only source of 
authority for deciding any controversial philosophical and 
epistemological issue in Visistadvaita is the views of Vedanta 
Desika as expressed in Tattva-muktd-kalapa and Sarvartha-siddhi. 
Truly Taftva-muka-kaldpa is an important compendium of all 
topics of Visistadvaita. 

The schools of thought which come up for critical evaluation 
uxTattua-mukld-kaldpa are: Nyaya and Vaisesika, Sarikhya and 
Yoga, Purva-Mlmamsa of both Prabhakara and Kumarila, 
Vedanta as presented by Bhaskara, Yadava and Samkara, 
Buddhism covering the four schools of Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, 
Yogacara and Madhyamika, Jainism and Carvaka. Only such 
of the theories of these schools as stand opposed to those upheld 
by the Visistadvaitin are taken up for critical examination. The 
main objective of the criticism is to expound the doctrines of 
Visistadvaita and reaffirm their soundness by exposing the de¬ 
fective nature of the corresponding theories held by the rival 
schools of thought. Unlike the method followed in the Satadu- 
saniy dialectic is not adopted here except in a few places, to 
overthrow the rival theories. On the contrary, the theories are 
subjected to critical analysis in a systematic manner and their 
soundness is evaluated with reference to three accepted pramanas 
—perception, inference and revealed scripture. What is evident 
to perceptual experience is not rejected as invalid. In matters 
which are outside the purview of perceptual experience, scrip¬ 
tural evidence is accorded greater importance than perception 
as well as logic while determining the validity of a theory. As 
for inference, it is acknowledged that it has a limited role since 
logic cannot establish conclusively the supersensuous realities. 
However, logic is adopted to support the theories established 
by scripture. It is also used extensively to disprove the views 
advanced by the opponents and defend one’s own theory, 


20 TMK V. 13.3. 



insofar as it does not conflict with scriptural texts. Nowhere 
in this work does Vedanta Desika adopt dialectical argu¬ 
ments to condemn a theory of the rival school in a dogmatic 
way, but rather he uses them to elucidate and establish the 
soundness of his own theory by pointing out the defects in the 
views of the opponents. 

The original Sanskrit text has a few valuable commentaries 
on it written in Sanskrit language. The must outstanding 
commentary is the one contributed by Vedanta Desika himself 
under the title Sarvartha-siddhi. In the words of its author, it is a 
glossary (vrtti/i), neither too lengthy nor too brief intended to 
provide elucidation of points mentioned in the verses. 21 As the 
title signifies, it contains all that is to be known by a student 
of philosophy. It is a very scholarly apd comprehensive com¬ 
mentary, exhibiting the author’s encyclopaedic knowledge of 
the other systems of Indian philosophy. This is evident from 
the way he has stated succinctly the views of the other schools 
of thought by quoting the relevant statements from their origi¬ 
nal works. 22 According to tradition, Vedanta Desika was con¬ 
ferred the title of Sarvajna —ns one possessing comprehensive 
philosophic knowledge par excellence —on the basis of his 
masterly work, Tattoa-mukta-kalapa and Sarvartha-siddhi ( sarvajna - 
tvam tattva-muktd-kaldpe ). 

There are a few other commentaries on Sarvartha-siddhi. 
The important one among these is known as Ananda-dayini y also 
called Nrsimhardjiyam written by Nrsimharaja, a Visistadvaita 
scholar of the 16th century. It is a brief one written in the form 
of a glossary and part of it is published by the Oriental Research 
Institute, Mysore. 

Gudhdrtha-vivrtih by Vadhula Srlnivasacarya 23 is a brief glos¬ 
sary on Sarvartha-siddhi . This is available in full and is pub¬ 
lished by Uttamur Viraraghavacharya along with his glossary 
on Sarvartha-siddhi. 

21 See the opening verse of Sarvartha-siddhi: nhlivyasa-vyatikaravati natisahkoca- 
kheda vrttisseyam viiada-rucird kalpyate asmdbhireia. 

22 See Sri Parakalaswami’s Preface to TMK Vol. I published by Oriental 
Research Institute, Mysore. 

23i t 

is difficult to determine the exact period of this author as there are 
more than one Vadhula Srinivasa among the Vaisnava Acaryas. If he is 
the pupil of samara-pangava , as the opening verse indicates, and the teacher 
' ofMahacarya, we may take the period of this work as loth century. 



The adravyas are reckoned as, ten. These are: the three 
cosmic attributes or the characteristics of the cosmic matter, 
viz. sattva, rajas and lamas’, the qualities of the five gross ele¬ 
ments (bhutas) , viz. sabda (sound), sparsa (touch), rupa (colour), 
rasa (taste) and gandha (odour) ; sakti (potency) and the last 
adravya is samyoga (conjunction). 

The sixteen tattvas —the six dravyas and the ten adravyas — con¬ 
stitute the fundamental metaphysical categories of Visistadvaita 
system. The Tattua-muktd-katdpa is a detailed and critical ex¬ 
position of these categories. 

The sixteen categories are dealt with in five parts, each part 
being known as sara : (1) Jada-dravya-sara , (2) Jiva-sara , (3) 
Ndyaka-sara y (4) Buddhi-sara and (5) Adravya-sara. 

The Jada-dravya-sara deals with the nature of cosmic matter 
( prakrti ) and its evolutes, the order and manner in which evo¬ 
lution takes place, the theory of causality, and the concept of 
substance and theories of time and .space. While considering 
these important topics, the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness 
which undermines the very concept of substance and attribute 
comes up for critical examination. Similarly, the views of the 
Garvaka which deny the concept of cause and effect, the theory 
of Nyaya-Vaisesika upholding paramanus as the cause of the 
universe and the Sankhya theory of evolution are taken up for 
critical examination. The conclusion reached is that prakrti 
which is an eternal and non-sentient substance is the vibhuti 
(property) of Lsvara and that it evolves itself into various 
modifications as mahat y ahamkara , eleven sensory and motor 
organs including manas t five subtle elements ( tanmdtras ) and 
five gross elements {bhutas). Though prakrti undergoes evolution, 
Brahman, being the ground ( adhdra ) and inner controller 
{niyanla) of prakrti is the material cause of the universe. 

The Jiva-sara y the second part, is devoted to a detailed discus¬ 
sion of the nature of the indi vidual self: The theories of jiva as 
advocated by some of the other schools such as Garvaka, Jaina, 
Buddhist, Nyaya-Vaisesika and Advaita Vedanta are examined 
and refuted. It is established that jivas are eternal, manifold 
and distinct from Brahman though they are inseparably related 
to Brahman; they are not all-pervasive, as the Naiyayika be¬ 
lieves but monadic ( anu ); they are of the nature of knowledge 
( jddnasvarupa ) and also constitute the locus for jhdna ( jnandSraya ) 
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The jiva is also both the agent of action (Jkartd) and the 
enjoyer ( bhokta) of pleasure and pain. The eligibility of jiva 
for ?noksa„ the ways and means of achieving it and the nature 
of moksa are also dealt with in this part. 

The Nayaka-sara^ which is the third part, is primarily concern¬ 
ed with the discussion on the nature of God. At the very outset, 
it is established with supporting arguments based on sruti and 
srnfti texts, that the Absolute or brahman of the Upanisads is 
the same as the personal God of Religion. It is also pointed out 
that the existence of God cannot be proved by means of logical 
arguments but it is to be accepted on the basis of scriptural 
authority. Another important theory which is discussed in detail 
in this section is the material causality (upadana-kdranatva) of 
Brahman. While upholding the parinama-vada of the Visista¬ 
dvaita system, the vivarta-vada as advocated by the Advaita 
Vedanta is subjected to a critical examination; In this connec¬ 
tion the Advaitin’s doctrine of avidyci comes up for detailed 
criticism. The theory of incarnation of God, his essential 
attributes and the concept of nitya-vibhuli> which is one of the 
dravyas in this system, also figure in this section. 

The Buddhi-sara y the fourth part which is the most important 
and the biggest, discusses in great detail the Visistadvaita 
theory of knowledge and the nature of pramanas and their 
validity. In presenting the Visistadvaita view of knowledge as 
an essential and eternal attribute of the self and having a 
reference to an object, the theories of knowledge as advanced 
by the Buddhists, Nyaya-Vaisesika, Mimamsa and Advaita 
Vedanta come up for criticism. While upholding the self-vali¬ 
dity of knowledge, the various other theories of truth and error 
are critically examined. The yathartha-khyati advocated by Rama¬ 
nuja combined with the akhydti of Mlmaiihsaka is accepted as 
the sound theory of truth and error. 

In examining the nature of various pramanas , Vedanta 
Desika discusses the nature and content of perception and 
establishes that perception even in the initial stage reveals an 
object only as qualified by some characteristic. He also exa¬ 
mines the theories of perception advanced by the rival schools 
of thought. Regarding atiumana i he takes up a critical evalua¬ 
tion of the views held by the Naiyayikas on the components of 
syllogism, the method of formulation of logical concomitance, 



the logical fallacies and the rules regulating philosophic debate. 
With regard to sabda or verbal testimony, he discusses the 
different theories regarding the function of words and sentences 
and their logical import. While establishing revealed scripture 
as the most authoritative source of knowledge in matters which 
are supersensuous Vedanta Dcsika maintains that smrtis as 
well as the Pancaratra Agama, which have their source in 
Vedas are also authoritative as opposed to the non-Vedic 
ngamas. 

The filth and final part is presented under the title Adravya - 
sara . It is mainly devoted to a critical examination of the 
various attributes or gunas as admitted by the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system. It is pointed out that the fundamental attributes known 
as adravya in the Visistadvaita system are ten in number; sattva , 
rajas , tamas , Sabda , sparsa , rupa, rasa , gandha , sakti and samyoga . 
The twenty-four gunas admitted by Nyaya-Vaisesika are 
critically examined with a view to pointing out that there is no 
logical justification for postulating these attributes as indepen¬ 
dent categories. The doctrine of substance-attribute and the 
theory of relation which constitute the pivot of Visistadvaita 
are also discussed in this section. In this connection, the Jaina 
saptabhangi-vada , Bhaskara’s bhedabheda-vada and Advaitin’s 
theory of bheda as illusory come up for critical examination. It 
is established that substance and attribute are distinct but 
inherently related. 


VII. CENTRAL THEME OF TATTVA-MUKTA-KALAPA 

Though Tattva-wukta-kalapa is a treatise devoted to an ex¬ 
position of the fundamental metaphysical categories, it is direct¬ 
ed to the discussion of the metaphysics of substance-attribute 
on the basis of which Visistadvaita is founded. The three 
realities—Brahman, c\t (jiva) and aclt (cosmic matter) accept¬ 
ed in this system—constitute in a sense the substance-attribute 
relation. According to the Visistadvaitin, substance and attri¬ 
bute are distinct but inseparable. A pure substance devoid of 
attribute is inconceivable; in the same way an attribute which 
inheres in the substance does not have an independent existence. 
Every real entity in the universe is a complex whole, having 
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two aspects a substantive aspect and an attributive aspect. A 
substance is always a characterised entity {vitista-vastu) . This 
principle applies t 0 hvara and the universe consisting of the 
jivas and cosmic matter, hvara is the primary substance and in 
relation to Him, jivas and cosmic matter are His attributes or 
modes ( prakaia) insofar as the latter depend for their existence 
on Uvara and are controlled by Him. The relationship between 
hvara and the universe of r ; t ari d CtC ' it ; 3 conceived in the same 


way as the body is related to the soul. The body is regarded as 
Sarira in the technical sense that it depends wholly and neces¬ 
sarily on the soul for its existence; it is controlled by the soul 
and it exists for the use of the soul. The soul is Sarin or alman in 


the sense that it serves as the basis for the existence of body 
{ddhara) i it controls the body ( niyanta ) and it uses it for its 
purpose (Sesin ). The same explanation holds good in respect of 
Brahman and the universe, and the two are organically related 
in the form of body to the soul. 

This organic relationship Q f Brahman to the universe consist- 
i n g °f cit and acit constitutes the central doctrine of Visista- 
dvaita Vedanta. Vedanta Desika describes it as pradhana - 
pratitantra. Pratttantra mean s a doctrine which is unique to one’s 
own system but n Q t accepted by any other school of thought. 

he classification of the realities into dravya and adravya and 
t e detailed discussion of these fundamental metaphysical cate¬ 
gories in Tattva-muktd-kalapa is intended to bring out the 
philosophic significance of Visistadvaita. 


Vl H* SCOPE of THE PRESENT BOOK 

It is believed by some Western as well as Indian scholars 
t at the Vedanta expounded by Ramanuja is a system of theo- 

T- ier t a system Q fphilosophy. It is thus designated 
as eology ofR arrianu j a > Qr c'p| ie j sm 0 f Ramanuja’ or to use 
a etter expiession ‘Philosophy of Religion’. Presumably the 
reason or olding such a, view is that Ramanuja, unlike Sam¬ 
ara, a opts the theistic interpretation of Vedanta and em- 
p asises t e identity of the Absolute of philosophy with the 
persona o of Religion. One other possible reason is that 



Ramanuja has developed his system more on the basis of 
scripture than logic. 

This view of Visistadvaita is not correct. Theology, under¬ 
stood in the correct sense as systematic enquiry into the nature 
of God, no doubt forms an important part of the Visistadvaita 
Vedanta. But a philosophical system or dariana , 25 concerned 
with an enquiry into the nature of ultimate Reality, cannot be 
totally divorced from religion. 29 In fact no system of Indian 
philosophy including the orthodox Advaita and atheistic Bud¬ 
dhism excludes religion. Philosophy and religion are generally 
treated together in all schools of Indian thought. The former 
represents the theoretical side of the system dealing primarily 
with an enquiry into the nature of ultimate Reality, while the 
latter covers the practical side of the system concerned with the 
ways and means of realisation of Reality. Tattva-jijnasa should 
culminate in tattva-sdksdtkdra y as emphasised in the Upani$ad: 
‘He who knows Brahman attains the highest.’ 27 The Vedanta - 
sGtras on which the different systems of Vedanta are developed 
emphasise both these aspects as they deal with tattva (Reality), 
hita (means) and puru$drlha (goal). The first two adhydyas of 
the Vedanta-sutras deal with the Reality, the third with the 
ways and means of realising it and the last with the supreme 
goal. The acceptance of personal God as the ultimate Reality 
of philosophy will not therefore render the system theological in 
character. As will be shown later the concept of ultimate 
Reality conceived only as a personal Supreme Being can be 
sustained philosophically. 

Though religion forms an important part of the Vi£i$tadvaita 
system, we should take note of the distinction between the 
religion of Visistadvaita and the philosophy of Visi§tadvaita. 
The former is known as Sri-vaisnavism . It is a well-established 
and distinctive cult developed on the belief that Visnu is the 

25 The word dariana t according to its root meaning, means vision or 
philosophic knowledge. But it is also understood as a system of philosophy, 
as adopted by the Naiyayikas and the author of Sarvadarfana-Shtigraha. 
It is in the latter sense I am using the term. See Dasgupta’s HIP, vol. I, 
p. G8. 

29 The word religion is taken in the sense, as explained by Prof. M. 
Hiriyanna, of a way of life that helps one to reach an ideal or the highest 
goal in life. See OIP, p. 18. 

27 Tait hrahmaoid dpnoti par am. 



Supreme Deity, the creator of the universe and redeemer of 
suffering humanity. It emphasises the exclusive worship of 
Visnu as the only means of final liberation from bondage. 
Mdre than its ideologies it has laid down a pattern of life 
which covers a variety of rigorous, religious practices including 
certain sacraments. There is extensive literature dealing with 
this religious aspect. In fact, the vast literature that has appear¬ 
ed in the post-Desika period gives more prominence to religion 
than philosophy. As a result of the overemphasis given to the 
theological aspect, the metaphysical doctrines on which Visista- 
dvaita is developed have been overshadowed. The Vaisnava 
religion is much older than the Visistadvaita system as deve¬ 
loped by Ramanuja and it can be traced back to Rg-veda , 
Visistadvaita as a system of philosophy or as a darSana which, 
as we have observed earlier, had its beginning in the tenth 
century with Nathamuni and is developed primarily on the 
basis of the Upanisadic teachings, the Vedanta-sutras and the 
Bhagavad-gita. Like any other full-fledged system of philosophy 
or dariana , it is also developed on the basis of well-formulated 
epistemology, ontology, cosmology and eschatology as is 
evident from the Tattva-mukta-kalapa. It is therefore impor¬ 
tant that we should not lose sight of this distinction between 
what constitutes religion and what constitutes philosophy of 
Visi^advaita. The confusion between these two aspects has 
often led to the conclusion that Visistadvaita is only theology 
or theism. 

It is true that Ramanuja has developed his system primarily 
on the strength of the scriptural texts. In this respect he is no 
different from Samkara or other Vedanta schools for the obvious 
reason that in matters which are supersensuous scripture is 
taken as the sole authority. This does not mean that logic or 
reasoning is excluded. Logic does find an important place in all 
the philosophical discussion. Some of the philosophical truths 
established in the Upanisads are also based on logical analysis 
and arguments as is evident from the dialogues between a 
teacher and his pupil. The Upanisad, while teaching the ways 
and means of self-realisation, lays equal emphasis on manana or 
arguing within oneself with reasoning for a conviction of what 
is heard from the sacred texts (sravana). The Vedanta-sutra 



which are regarded as naya-sutra 28 , are intended to provide the 
logical arguments in support of the theories advanced in 
Vedanta. Ramanuja acknowledges the need of reasoning for 
determining the meaning of the scriptural texts . 29 While logic is 
given due importance, it is not to be depended on as the sole 
means or pramana for establishing supersensuous realities. 
Whenever a conflict arises between reason and revelation, the 
latter is accorded greater authority than the former. This is 
due to the fact that reason has its own limitation and cannot as 
such conclusively establish a truth which is beyond the scope of 
normal experience. There cannot be any finality about the 
nature of ultimate Reality, if it is to be determined only by 
reasoning . 30 Secondly, revelation is accorded greater validity on 
the ground that knowledge derived from it is self-valid. This 
point is discussed in a later chapter. The fact that the Vedanta 
of Ramanuja is based on scriptural evidence does not make it 
theological in character. 

As we have observed earlier, the Visi$tadvaita system is 
developed not solely on the basis of scripture but also on the 
metaphysics of substance-attribute. It is in a broad sense a 
substance-attribute philosophy corresponding to the substance- 
quality philosophy of some of the well-known Western philo¬ 
sophers. Visi$tadvaita is founded on three important meta¬ 
physical concepts : (a) the concept of substance and attribute; 
( b ) the concept of relation and (c) the concept of cause and 
effect. This truth has been well brought out by Vedanta Desika 
in the Tattua-mukta-kalapa . He has discussed in this work the 
underlying philosophical issues and established the doctrines of 
Visi§tadvaita more <?n logical basis than on scriptural evi¬ 
dence. An objective study of this treatise will reveal without 
any shadow of doubt that Visistadvaita is truly a sound 
system of philosophy and not a mere theology. 

M The sUtras are of two types ; naya-siitra and upadeiasHtra. The former 
is the one which contains the essence of teaching in brief but ex¬ 
pressed in the form of logical argument. The latter is the one intended 
to convey certain ideas or facts, Papirii-sutras, Togas Hires, etc. are of 
this type. 

29 RB II-I-4. tarkdnugrhita-fds trart ha-prat if (hap anam. See also Manusmfti 
XI1-106. yastarke(i£nusandhatte sa dharmam veda netarah. 

^See VS II-l-ll. tarkdpratiffhdnddapi. 



Fundamental Metaphysical Categories 


Before we enter into a discussion of the doctrines of Visista- 
dvaita Vedanta, we need to understand cieariy the funda¬ 
mental metaphysical categories and concepts on the basis of 
which Visistadvaita as a system of philosophy is developed. A 
proper comprehension of the true nature of the taltvas or cate¬ 
gories is considered very essential for getting a deeper insight 
into Vedanta and thereby for the attainment of spiritual reali¬ 
zation. 1 Vedanta Desika has therefore attempted to present in 
Tattva-mukta-kalapa a comprehensive and critical account of 
the nature of these categories. In fact, it is for the first time 
in the history of Visistadvaita that such a detailed study of this 
important subject is undertaken. 


I. DEFINITION AND GLASSIFICATION OF CATEGORIES 

What are the tattvasl The term tattva means a real entity, 
that is, an entity which exists and which is not negated by any 
of the pramdnas (abadhita vastu) . In a technical sense, tattva also 
refers to padartha 2 or category, logical as well as metaphysical. 
Taken in this sense, tattvas cover not only the ontological 
entities such as If vara, jiva and prakrti but also the fundamental 
attributes of cosmic matter such as sattva , rajas , tamas , etc. 

Vedanta Desika classifies the tattvas under two broad head¬ 
ings; dravya (substance) and adravya (non-substance). 3 Dravya 
is defined as that which has states or modifications (avastkavat ). 
In other words, whatever serves as the substratum for modi¬ 
fication is dravya . 4 An avasthd or modification is defined as an 

X TMK 1-4. 

*SS 1-6. alra taltvamiti paddrlha-mdltoklih. 

3 Ibid, dravy&dravya-prabheddn mitam ubhayavidham tadvidas tatlvam dhuh. 

4 SS 1-7, p. 6. dravyam daf&vat; vikdradharmaval ityarthah. See also NS, p. 187. 
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adventitious quality which should be inseparably related to the 
substance. 5 6 * The implication of this is that any transitory modi¬ 
fication to which a substance may be subjected cannot be 
regarded as an avastha unless it is inherently related to the 
substance. Thus, for instance, when a jar is placed on the ground, 
the latter assumes a changed condition insofar as it is associated 
with the former; but it is not an avastha even though transitory 
because the jar is separable from the ground. Further a per¬ 
manent dkarma or an attribute of a substance cannot be an 
avastha even though it is inseparably related to the sub¬ 
stance. Cowness ( gotvc. ), for instance, is inseparable from cow 
but insofar as it is not an adventitious quality, it is not consi¬ 
dered as an avastha of cow. Only such an adventitious quality as 
is inseparably related to the substance so long as the two last 
is regarded as an avastha. Such passing states or modifications 
should necessarily belong to an entity. That entity which serves 
as a substratum for the avasthds is considered as a dravya . The clay 
is a substance but the various modes it assumes in the form of a 
lump—two halves, a pot, vase, etc.—are its avasthds or modifica¬ 
tions. It is a dravya because it is the substratum of the various 
modifications it assumes. Thus the term dravya bears a special con¬ 
notation in this system. In this sense, it is applicable not merely 
to a physical object as is commonly understood but even to the 
ontological entities. The fuller significance of the concept of 
dravya as formulated by VedAnta De$ika becomes dearer in 
the course of the discussion of the ontological entities in 
later chapters. 

Answering to the definition given above, Vedanta Desika 
enumerates six dravyas. They are hvara (God), jiva (individual 
self), jhana (knowledge), nitya-vibhuti (transcendental matter), 
prakrli (cosmic matter) and kala (time). All these are classified 
as dravyas because they serve as substrate for modifications. 8 The 
six dravyas are divided into two classes— jaia (material subs¬ 
tance) and ajada (non-material or spiritual substance). Prakrti and 
kala come under the former class and the remaining four under 
the latter class. A further distinction is also made among the 
ajada dravyas as pratyak( self-revelation) and pardk (revelation for 

5 SS V-2, p. 262. agantuh aprthaksiddha-dharmah avastha. 

6 For explanation as to how livara assumes avasthds, sec the Section ‘Visi$ta- 

dvaita Theory of Brahma as Material Cause of Universe* in Chapter VIL 



adheya-adhara, etc. which may mean in a loose sense attribute- 
substance, do not necessarily stand for adravya and dravya respec¬ 
tively for the obvious reason that these being relative concepts 
are not mutually exclusive. Thus, for example, jhdna is an 
attribute ( dharma ) of the self but the same is regarded as sub¬ 
stance ( dhartni) with reference to its modification. In the ex¬ 
pression c blue jar’, jar is a substance and blueness a quality; 
but in the expression ‘the ground with the jar’ ( bhutalam 
ghalavat) , jar becomes a quality of the ground. 

The logical soundness of the classification of the categories 
( padarthas ) offered by Vedanta Desika becomes apparent if we 
compare it with that provided by the Nyaya-Vaisesika. Be¬ 
sides dravya and gunas, they have admitted five other padarthas 
—karma (action), samanya (generality), vitesa (individuality), 
samavdya (inherence) and abhdva (non-existence). Dravyas are 
nine in number and these are the five elements— prthivi (earth), 
ap (water), tejas (fire), vdyu (air) and akdsa (ether)— kdia 
(time), dik (space), manas (mind) and atman (soul). The 
gunas are twenty-four in number and these include, besides the 
attributes of the five elements and samyoga (conjunction) 
admitted by the Visistadvaitin under adravyas , a long list of 
various other gunas 10 in a somewhat arbitrary way. The sattva , 
rajas and tarnas which are the fundamental cosmic attributes 
and iakti or potency which is an important property of causal 
substance do not figure in the list of gunas enumerated by the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika. Buddhi or knowledge which is accepted as a 
substance by the Visistadvaitin is included among the gunas . 
As will be shown later, Vedanta Desika considers the classi¬ 
fication and analysis of padarthas as expounded by Naiyayikas 
defective. He has therefore presented a different classification 
which in his opinion is far more satisfactory and logically tenable, 
apart from the fact that it is in conformity with experience and 
scriptural teachings. 

We shall discuss in detail in the succeeding chapters the 
nature of each of the six dravyas — jhdna , jiva , Isvara , prakrti 
kdia , nitya-vibhuti , and the adravyas . Underlying these doctrines 
there are three fundamental metaphysical concepts which con¬ 
stitute the pivot of the Visistadvaita system. These are: (*) the 


l0 See Section ‘Nyaya-Vaisesika Theory of Attributes' in Chapter XI. 



concept of substance and attribute; (it) the concept of relation; 
and (iii) Ae concept of cause and effect. 

The central theme of Visistadvaita Vedanta is that rit (the 
individual souls) and acit (the cosmic matter) are organically 
related to If vara, in the same way as an essential attribute is re¬ 
lated to a substance. The term Visistadvaita thus presupposes 
that substance and attribute are distinct but the two are integ¬ 
rally related and, as an integral and complex-whole, it is one 
(visistasya advaitam ). It also presupposes that cause and effect are 
the different states of the same substance (vifisfayoh advaitain). 
Thus the soundness of Visistadvaita system depends on the 
soundness of the above metaphysical concepts. We shall there¬ 
fore discuss these concepts in the present chapter. 


II. THE CONCEPT OF SUBSTANCE AND ATTRIBUTE 

Vitistadvaita View 

This is the most important doctrine in the Visistadvaita 
system as it constitutes the very basis for savifesadvaita. Just as 
the attribute is inseparable from the substance ( aprthak-siddha ) 
the universe is also inseparable from the Absolute. 11 Based on 
valid pramanas and in particular our common experience, the 
Visistadvaitin accepts the concept of substance and attribute. 
The two, according to him, are distinct but integrally related. 12 
Whenever we perceive an object we comprehend it as qualified 
by an attribute. Thus, for instance, when we perceive a blue 
lotus, we see the flower along with its colour. That which is 
substrate or basis for the colour is regarded as substance; the 
colour that cannot exist by itself but only in relation to the subs¬ 
tance is the attribute. Since both the substance and the attribute 
are capable of being cognised at the same time, they are known 
to exist together. What is well established by experience is 
undeniable. 

The very distinction made between substance and attribute 
is questioned by the critics. The existence of substance other than 
the attributes is not accepted by some Buddhists. Similarly, the 
real existence of attributes other than the substance is denied by 

ll TMK V-l. See also SS, p.262. tadvadeva viivamapi parasya aprthak-siddham . 

lz Ibid. idam ca adravyam dravyat atyantabhinnam. 



the Advaitins. But some who accept the reality of both regard 
that substance and attribute are different as well as non-different. 
All these points need clarification to prove the validity of the 
substance-attribute concept. 

The first point of criticism is that the distinction between 
substance and attribute is logically untenable. If the two are 
absolutely distinct ( atyanta-bhinna) as the Visistadvaitin believes, 
how are they related to each other? If the two are related by a 
relation, then there will be three entities—substance, attribute 
and relation. How is the relation related to the substance and ^ 
attribute? If another relation is assumed to bring about its 
relationship to substance and attribute, it would lead to an 
infinite regress (anavastha) . If a relation is not accepted, then 
the relationship itself is not established. 

This objection which is based on dialectic is met easily. 
Since substance and attribute by their very nature are insepar¬ 
ably related, there is no need to postulate a third element to 
account for their relationship. Thus there is no room for the 
fallacy of infinite regress. The Naiyayikas admit the relation of 
inherence (samavdya) to account for the relationship between 
two inseparable entities. Such a relation does not require 
another relation to account for its relationship to the relata. 
Without accepting samavaya as a separate relation, the Visista¬ 
dvaitin adopts the concept of aprthak-siddki or inseparability 
to explain the relation of attribute to substance. What the 
nature of aprthak-siddhi is and whether it satisfactorily explains 
the relation existing between substance and attribute will be 
discussed later when we deal with the concept of relation. For 
the present, it may be noted that whenever we perceive an object 
we comprehend the attribute as related to the substance. The 
attribute which is different from substance has the inherent 
character of revealing itself as related to the substance. 13 It 
is not appropriate to question what is well established by 
experience. 

The second criticism is also directed against the untenability 
of the distinction between substance and attribute on the 
assumption that the two cannot be known together at the same 

113 TMK V-2. . See also SS, p. 263. idam ca anupadhikam samav&yadi- 
sambandhabhdvena svabh&vdd eva dravyam viSimsydt. 
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time. The term adravya is taken to mean in a negative sense as 
that which is other than dravya (na dravyam ). If this be so, 
unless dravya is known, adravya cannot be known; unless adravya 
is known, dravya cannot be understood because the nature 
of an object can be comprehended only through its qua¬ 
lity, which is an adravya . Thus the two are inter-dependent 
(anyonya-sapekfa), and either of them not being proved both stand 
unproved. 

This objection is controverted on the ground that both 
substance and its attribute are comprehended together at the 
same moment, since both are the content of a single perception. 14 
Thus the question of a vicious circle does not arise. The term 
adravya is not, strictly speaking, a negative concept. It refers to 
positive qualities inhering in a substance. The two terms 
dravya and adravya have clear-cut connotations and do not give 
rise to any confusion. Whatever is the substratum for the 
attribute is dravya and what cannot exist except in relation to a 
substance is adravya or attribute. The former is called adhara or 
substratum and the latter adheya or that which inheres in it. 15 

Criticism of Buddhist View Denying Substance 

A major criticism against the theory comes from the Vaibha- 
sika Buddhists who question the very existence of substance as a 
separate entity. According to the Vaibha$ikas, there are only 
four ultimate entities—colour, taste, smell and touch—which 
are themselves qualities and which do not inhere in any other 
thing. These are grasped by the respective sense organ. 18 
Apart from these qualities, there is no separate entity called 
substance. ^ 

Vedanta Desika refutes the above theory. We have a percep¬ 
tual experience of an object by means of two different sense 
organs in the form: ‘I touch what I have seen. 1 This is not a 
case of doubt because there ar£ no two conflicting ideas involv¬ 
ed in it. Nor is it a case of illusion because it is not contradicted 
by any other later experience as in the case of the illusion of 

14 TMK V-3. 

15 Ibid. adhere dravya-sabdah\ anaSraye tadadhikaranake tu any at. 

16 See SS 1-8 p. 6 . evam dhuh vaibhdsikdh : niradhara nirdharmakdica rupd- 
dayahcatvdrah paddrthah, te eaksurady-ekaika-indriya-grahya iti . The later Vaibha- 
sikas have added Sabda or sound to the Tour entities. 
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snake in rope. Such an experience" is therefore valid and 
unquestionable (drdhatara ). It is an experience in the form of 
pralyabhijhd or recognition of an object which was not only seen 
but is alsobeing touched. 17 This recognition does not refer merely 
to the visual experience of the colour (rupa-matra), because the 
colour sensation does not involve the tactile; otherwise even a 
blind person who has the tactile experience should be able to 
perceive the colour. Nor does it refer merely to the tactile 
experience, because it does not involve the vision of the colour; 
otherwise one should get the feeling of touch through visual 
perception, even when the object is not being touched. We can¬ 
not say that the recognition refers to the experience of both 
touch and colour because each one of these sense-data is grasped 
separately by two different sense organs. Rupa and spars a are 
two different qualities insofar as the two are experienced by 
two different sense organs. It is therefore, obvious that the 
experience in question in the form of pratyabhijha refers to an 
object to which both the qualities of colour and touch belong. 
If this be not admitted, it would not be possible to say that one 
touches what one has already seen. 18 

It may be argued that though colour and touch are experienced 
by different sense organs, they can be cognised at the same time 
when these qualities exist together (sanghdta ), What is meant 
by their being together? If it means coexistence, as two indi¬ 
viduals seen together, a common ground is needed. If, on the 
other hand, it means becoming one like water and milk when 
mixed together, such a possibility does not hold good for two 
different qualities. Coexistence of two qualities presupposes a 
basis or substratum other than the qualities. The fact that the 
two different qualities cannot be combined together leads to the 
conclusion that the object to which they belong is different 
from them. 19 

Further, when we see an object located at a distance, we do 
not notice clearly the object but we get a vague awareness of it 
without knowing its specific characteristics (avisada-grahartam ). 
When we go near the object and observe it, we see its colour, its 

1J TMK 1-8. ekdrtha-pratyabhijnd bhavali y drdhatara dariana-sparfandbhydm . 

19 SS, p. G. at ah iyam pratyabtiijila r upady-atiriktam tadairayabh Cttam v astu prakd- 
iayali, idam rupa-sparlavadili. 

19 TMK 1-8. sahghdtaderayogdd avagamayati sa vastu-TUpadito'nyat. 



true shape, etc. and realise that in the earlier perception of the 
object we had not grasped its colour and other features ( vi§ada- 
grahamm). If the sense data and its basis, viz. the substance 
were not different, such an experience would not have taken 
place. 20 

Why can we not say that colour, taste, etc. are one single 
entity but appear to be as different sense-data, because the sense 
organs that cognise them are different? This is untenable, be- 
cause it leads to the fallacy of vicious circle. How do we prove 
that the sense organs are different? If this is proved on the basis 
of the difference in respect of sense-data, then we are begging 
the question. The sense-data are different because the sense 
organs apprehending them are different. The sense organs 
are different because the sense-data are different. It is there¬ 
fore logically sound to accept substance as distinct from 
attributes. 21 

The theory of substance and non-substance as two distinct 
entities presupposes the existence of either substrate ( dharmi ) as 
distinct from quality {dharma) or that which constitutes the 
basis ( adhara) as different from what inheres in it ( adheya ). In 
fact, what is accepted as dravya constitutes the dharmi for the 
dharma and adhara for the adheya . Some Buddhists do not accept 
any of these concepts and on that ground they reject the theory 
of substance and attribute. 

The dialectical argument advanced against dharma and dharmi 
is as follows. When we speak of the attribute of an object, the 
question is asked whether the attribute has further quality 
(sadharmaka ) or whether it is without a quality {nirdharmaka ). 
If it be the latter, it cannot be known. An object becomes known 
only through its special characteristic. If the attribute is devoid 
of any further qualities ( nirdharmaka ), it cannot be grasped. To 
overcome this difficulty, if it be admitted that attribute has 
further qualities, the question arises whether these qualities have 
any further qualities in them, and in this way it goes on ad infi¬ 
nitum? 2 

Vedanta Desika refutes this dialectical argument. What is 
considered to be a dharma or attribute need not possess further 
qualities for it to be known. On the contrary, a dharma reveals 


20 TMK 1-8. 21 Ibid. 22 SS 1-9, p. 9. 



itself and also the object to which it belongs. This is techni¬ 
cally called svQparanirvdhaka . Light, for instance, reveals objects 
but it does not require another light to reveal itself. It reveals 
itself as well as the objects. The same explanation holds good 
for dharma also. 

Further, the classification of dharma and dharmi is not a rigid 
one. For what is dharma in one context could be dharmi in 
another and vice versa. To illustrate this point, let us take two 
examples, ‘blue jar’ ( nilo ghafah) and ‘the ground having the 
jar* [bkutalam ghatavat) . In the former case, the jar is the dharmi 
or substance as qualified by blueness and in the latter case the 
jar is the qualification of the ground. Thus, what in one case is 
a dharma could as well become a dharmi in another. 

The main point to be taken into consideration is that, accor¬ 
ding to the Visistadvaitin, the dharma or an essential character¬ 
istic of an entity serves as a basis for differentiating that object 
from another belonging to a different class. Thus, for instance, 
the special characteristic of cow known as golva distinguishes the 
cow from another animal, say, buffalo or horse. It is therefore 
regarded as bheda or difference insofar as it serves as the basis 
for the judgment we make later that cow is different from horse. 
The unique characteristic which is possessed by cow-class 
only is not found in another class of animals. Therefore, it is 
only on that basis that a cow is distinguished from a buffalo. In 
view of this explanation it is maintained that in some instances 
the dharma could also become a dharmi , 23 If the dharma itself 
could become dharmi , would not dharmi presuppose a dharma 
as its quality? Vedanta Desika answers this question by point¬ 
ing out that in such special cases, the very substance ( vitesya ) of 
that dharma becomes its vtie$ana . Taking the example of the 
cow, the gotva when it is regarded as a dharmi has for its quali¬ 
fication the cow itself. That is, in such cases when the term has 
specific connotation and denotation (niskar$a-prayoga) > it refers 
to the vyakti or object itself as its dharma. 24 

With regard to the concept of adhara and adheya 9 the Buddhists 
put forward a similar dialectical argument to disprove it. It is 
generally believed that a quality inheres in a substance, as for 

23TMK 1-9. kaicit dharmo'pi dharmi . 

21 Ibid, tannifkarfa-prayogefvapi iasya dharmi punah viie$ah bhavati. 
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very svarupa of the object. 28 Difference is defined as that which 
gives rise to the empirical usage, viz. ‘that it is different’ 
(vyavrtta-vyavahara-hetuh) , 29 Such a usage is caused sometimes by 
the very nature of an object and sometimes by the attribute of 
an object. When we distinguish between two objects, we do so 
on the basis of the characteristic which one possesses and the 
other does not. Insofar' as the essential characteristic or attribute 
gives rise to the judgment that one object is different from the 
other, it is treated as difference. 

The question might arise whether or not the attribute that 
stands for the difference is different from the substrate. It should 
be admitted as different, for, otherwise there would be no mean¬ 
ing in saying that attribute constitutes difference. If that be the 
case, what is this difference again? Is it a quality of the attribute 
or the very nature of it? Vedanta Desika answers that it is not a 
quality; if it were a quality, it would lead to an infinite regress. 
It is, on the contrary, the very nature of the attribute. The attri¬ 
bute which stands for the difference of two objects stands also for 
the difference of itself from its substrate. There is no need to 
postulate another quality to account for the difference of the 
attribute from its substrate. There is no contradiction in admitt¬ 
ing that one and the same thing accounts for others as well as for 
itself. Knowledge, for instance, reveals objects as well as itself. 
Similarly, colour reveals itself as well as the thing that has the 
colour. Likewise, an attribute that stands for the difference of its 
substrate from other objects can also account for its own differ¬ 
ence from its substrate. 30 Thus, the concept of difference being 
intelligible, the difference between substance and attribute is 
valid. 

Vedanta Desika further points out that difference is also cog¬ 
nised by perception. The Advaitiu’s contention that perception 
does not cognise dilf rencc is based on the supposition that differ¬ 
ence presupposes the knowledge of its counter-correlate and 
also its substrate and perception being momentary apprehends 
only Being, while difference is imposed on it later by thought. 
This argument is controverted by theVisistadvaitin by upholding 
the fact that perception can cognise even in one moment both 
the object and its characteristic, since both are capable of being 
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grasped by the same sense organ. 31 The special characteristic of 
an object as already explained constitutes the difference, and in 
this sense perception cognises difference. The judgment that one 
object is different from another arises later only after the subs¬ 
trate and its counter-correlate are known. Insofar as the basis 
for this judgment is the essential attribute of the object which is 
grasped by the single perception it is perfectly logical to assert 
that perception apprehends difference. 

Some Buddhists also hold the view that all attributes which 
are changing modes ( vikara ) are illusory. Some others who 
accept the qualities as real regard them as part of the substance, 
as for instance, that prthivi is of the nature of rupa , rasa , gandha 
and sparfa. All these views are unsound. If, according to the 
Buddhists, the objects are devoid of qualities ( nirdharmaka ) and 
also momentary, how could such entities which are without 
qualities be regarded as attributes too? If a distinction between 
dravya and guna is not accepted, how can they say that air is of 
the quality of touch, fire is of the qualities of colour and touch 
only, water is of the nature of colour, touch and taste and earth 
is of the nature of all four qualities. All these statements imply 
the distinction between dravya and guna. As pointed out earlier, 
pratyabhijha in the form* I touch what I have seen’ implying the 
distinction of the object and its qualities becomes inexplicable. 

The Buddhists accept the modifications in the physical ob¬ 
jects in the form of origin, decay and destruction. Similar modi¬ 
fications in respect of internal organ (citta) are admitted. These 
are known as caitya . These modifications cannot be the very 
nature of objects. In that case all the three forms of change 
should take place at the same time. If they are different from 
the objects, it would amount to the admission of these as quali¬ 
ties of the objects. Thus, in some form or the other, the accept¬ 
ance of the distinction between substance and attribute is 
inevitable. 

Criticism of Bhaskara's Theory of Bhedabheda 

That substance is distinct from attribute may be questioned 
by those who regard the relationship between the two as one of 
difference-cum-non-differcnce. According to Bhaskara, who is 
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the upholder of bhedabheda-vada, substance and attribute arc 
different and non-different. The main justification for holding 
such a view is that in the perception of an object, in the first 
instance, we do not see it as distinct from its attribute. 32 Thus, 
for instance, when we first see a cow, we do not at the same 
time apprehend the distinction between cow and its character¬ 
istic, viz. gotva. Only when two cows are perceived, do we 
recoenise the fact that both belong to the same cow-class (goivi z- 
jdti). Even the judgment we make in the form ‘This is cow’ 
indicates that the object ( vyakti) and its generic character 
(jati) are one but not distinct. All these facts point out that 
there is only a relation of difference and non-differcnce between 
jdti and vyakti. If bheda alone were true, then we would not 
have had the experience of the object as one entity. If abheda 
alone were true, we would not be able to speak of difference 
between them at a later stage. The correct view, according to 
Bhaskara, is that substance and attribute are different and non- 
different. 

The Visistadvaitin who rejects the above theory asserts that 
the perception of an object as one entity means that the object 
(lyakti) as characterised by its essential attribute (jati) is one 
(tad-vifisfaikya-buddheh). Even in the initial perception of an 
object, the cognition arises in the form ‘It is such and such*. As 
Ramanuja says all our cognitions reveal the objects only as 
characterised. In the experience of an object that this is such 
and such, the‘this’ element is the substance ( dkarmi ) and the 
‘such and such’ aspect refers to the character of the object 
(dharma ). 33 There is no experience of an object devoid of any 
quality. 

An objection may be raised against this position. If dharma 
and dharmi are different, we should be able to perceive them 
separately, just as we see separately two objects which are 
different. We do not see them as separate but, on the contrary, 
as one qualified entity. The two cannot therefore be absolutely 
different. This objection is met by pointing out that dharma 
and dharmi are inherently related ( aprthaksiddha ), and as such 
they are always apprehended together as one characterised 

32 SS, p. 266. prathama-pinda-graharicfu bhedsnapraiyayat . 
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entity. They are not two separable entities like two physical 
objects but, on the contrary, they are inseparable being inherently 
related by their very nature. Because of the inseparable charac¬ 
ter of dharma and dharmi , the object is cognised as a qualified 
entity. 34 Though they are inseparable, they are distinct because 
they are perceived as such. There is no evidence to prove that 
dharma and dharmi are non-different. 

An inferential argument is adopted to prove that jdti and 
lyakti are non-different. The argument is expressed in the form 
of a syllogism: 'jdti is not different from vyakti because it is 
always cognised along with vyakti; whatever is different from 
another entity, that is perceived even without the other;, as for 
example, cloth which is different from pot is perceived even in 
the absence of pot.’ The main point of the argument is that the 
two are always cognised together ( sahopalambha ) and not sepa¬ 
rately without the other, and therefore they must be regarded 
as non-different. 

The above inference is rejected as fallacious because it is 
contradicted by the perceptual experience. When it is evident 
to perception that jdti and vyakti are different, an inference 
cannot prove something which is against perceptual evidence. 
Besides, the principle of invariable association ( sahopalambha ), 
which is borrowed from the Buddhists is not favourable to the 
Bhedabhedavadin. The concept of sahopalambha implies d>heda. 
That is, if only a distinction between two entities is accepted, 
it is possible to speak of their being associated invariably. It is 
thus opposed to. the idea of non-difference. 36 

One other argument is put forward by the Bhedabhedavadin 
in support of his theory. Generally if an entity is found quali¬ 
fied, the term denoting it is expressed with the suffix ‘mat* 
meaning that it is characterised by the particular quality. 
Thus, in the expression ‘ground associated with pot* (bhutalam 
ghatavat) ,the term ghata (pot) has the affix 'mat* and it then 

m TMK V-8. tad-vaiiislya-pratitih nirupadhih aprthak-siddhi-mdlrena sidhyet. 
The word virupadhi is explained as svabhdvika or natural. That is, tlie dharma 
and dharmi by virtue of their intrinsic character are inherently connected 
and there is no need for a separate relation like samavdya to account 
for their relation. See SS p. 266. See also the Section c Visi§tadvaita Theory 
of Aprthak-siddhi* for a fuller discussion of the concept. 
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becomes obvious that the entity as characterised is "one, im¬ 
plying the distinction between vyakti and jati. But in the case 
of the terms such as ‘go’ (cow), there is no such affix and it 
cannot therefore be assumed that ‘ go ’ and ‘ gotva ’ are distinct. 
On the contrary, they are non-different, as distinction is not 
implied by the term unlike the other example cited. 

This argument is not tenable. It is not necessary, contends 
Vedanta Desika, that terms should have the affix of 'mat' to 
denote that the object as qualified is one. Wherever the entity 
is the basis for both dharmi and dharma f the term denoting it 
need not have the mat-pratyaya. Thus, for example, the term 
gau implies both the go-vyakti and its jati (gotva) . Because the 
term denoting it does not have the mat-pratyaya , gotva and ‘ go ’ 
do not become identical. 

Criticism of the Jaina Theory of Anekanla 

According to the Jainas who advocate the doctrine of ane - 
kartia, the nature of the objects in the universe is not of one uni¬ 
form character but manifold. In other words, nothing can be 
affirmed absolutely as all affirmations are true only under cer¬ 
tain conditions and limitation. When we look at a thing from 
different viewpoints, we arrive at different conclusions. Thus, 
a jug is a dravya in the sense that it is of the nature of collec¬ 
tion of atoms but it is not a dravya like another substance such 
as dkdia . It is a dravya in one sense and not a dravya in another 
sense. In the same way, an object looked at from different stand¬ 
points could be described as of different character. By adopting 
such a theory it is quite possible to conceive that objects may be 
both different as well as non-different. 

The above theory is not sound because it conflicts with our 
experience ( dhi-viruddha ). Bheda and abheda arc mutually oppos¬ 
ed and cannot exist together. It may be possible to overcome this 
objection by admitting difference and non-differcnce from two 
different standpoints. In fact, this is the view of the Jainas. For 
instance, all cows are the same (non-different) in the sense that 
they all possess certain general common character (sdmdnydkdrd) 
but they are also different in the sense that each cow as an 
individual entity is different from the other. Thus, from the 
standpoint of a common factor they are non-different but from 
the standpoint of special feature they are different. 
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Vedanta Desika controverts this argument. If an entity is 
regarded as different as well as non-different in character from 
the two standpoints of vyakii and jdti , (that is, as vyakti differ¬ 
ent and on the basis of jdti non-different), the question is raised 
whether or not there is any difference between the concept of 
vyakti and concept of jdti . If it be admitted that the two are 
different, then the anekanlavada falls to the ground. The implica¬ 
tion of the criticism is that, according to the anekdnta theory, an 
entity should admit difference as well as non-difference; but, on 
the basis of accepting jdti as different from vyakii , only differ¬ 
ence becomes established and not non-difference. To escape this 
difficulty, the other alternative, viz. that jdti and vyakti as non- 
different is accepted, then, according to Jaina logic we need a 
common character or feature to prove that all jdti and vyakti 
are non-different. Two entities are regarded as non-different on 
the basis of certain common character or feature between them. 
What is the common feature between jdti and vyaktil If some¬ 
thing as a common feature is admitted, then the question is 
asked whether this common feature is different or non-different 
from jdti-vyakti. If it be non-different, it needs another common 
feature and so on ad infinitum. Thus, it would lead to the fallacy 
of infinite regress. 36 

If the doctrine of anekdnta is applicable to all things in the 
universe as Jainas believe, there would be utter confusion in 
our thinking, in making judgments about the nature of things 
and in determining the correct nature of logical and philoso¬ 
phical truths. How could one determine the difference between 
purvapaksaa.n& siddhanta and between what is logically tenable 
and what is not tenable? If there be no difference between one’s 
own view and that of the opponent, there is no point in criticis¬ 
ing the latter. If there be difference, anekdnta theory cannot be 
justified. Hence this doctrine will end up in utter chaos. 37 

If the nature of the thing is unchanging and well established, 
the Jainas ask why two different views should be held on a theory 
by the exponents belonging to the same school of thought? 
Thus, for instance, some Naiyayikas believe that memory (start i) 
is not a valid knowledge, while some other Naiyayikas hold 
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the view that it is valid knowledge. Even among the Visista- 
dvaitins, nitya-vibhuti (transcendental matter) is jarta (material) 
for some, while for others it is ajada (non-material). If the theory 
of anekanta is accepted, such different views about the same 
matter would be explicable. 

Vedanta Desika’s reply to this objection is that the different 
views about the same matter are due to the difference of opinion 
among 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 the two thinkers i hhinn/ifnvn) . This does not mean that 
the nature of the object itself is manifold (anekanta). In 
some cases, two different statements about the same theory may 
be an expression of doubt (samsayokti) or even a case of exagger¬ 
ated description (vaibhavokti) . There is absolutely no justification 
to resort to the doctrine of anekanta. 

The Jainas justify the theory of anekanta or the possibility of 
different conclusions regarding the nature of an entity from 
different viewpoints on the basis of another important doctrine 
known as syadvdda y advocated by them. The word sydd means 
‘maybe’. The reality, in their opinion, is extremely indeterminate 
in its nature and it is not possible to make any affirmation which 
is universally and absolutely valid. They conceive of seven 
possible alternatives in respect of describing the nature of rea¬ 
lity, and each of them is partially true in some sense or the 
other. The Jainas think that reality is so complex in its structure, 
while everyone of these views is true as far as it goes but none 
is completely so. Accordingly, they enunciate its nature in seven 
steps described as saptabhangi or the seven-fold formula. The 
seven-fold description of reality is expressed as follows : 3fl 

(1) Maybe, is (sydd asti). 

(2) Maybe, is not (syan nasti). 

(3) Maybe, is and is not (sydd asti nasti) 

(4) Maybe, is inexpressible (sydd avyaktavyah). 

(5) Maybe, is and is inexpressible (sydd asti ca avyaktavyah), 

(6) Maybe, is not and is inexpressible (syan nasti ca avya¬ 
ktavyah). 

(7) Maybe, is, is not and is inexpressible (sydd asti ca nasti ca 
avyaktavyah). 

Sattva means existence or being and asattva is non-existence 
^OIP, p. 164. 



or non-being. Generally, it is believed that these two are 
mutually opposed and cannot he affirmed of the same object. 
But, according to the Jainas, it is possible that the same object 
may be a being as well as non-being, depending upon the 
viewpoint from which we look at it. Thus, a jug is or exists as 
a jug but it is not or docs not exist as a pot. A jug exists in a 
particular place but docs not exist elsewhere. A jug exists at 
this time but not at a later time. Tiius, every object in the uni¬ 
verse may have contrary characteristics with reference to the 
material, time, space and condition. 

We need not go into the details of the Jaina doctrine. What 
is relevant for our purpose is, as Vedanta Desika observes, that 
the Jainas unfortunately apply the seven-fold formula even to 
the concept of substance and attribute. 39 The qualities are call¬ 
ed paryayaSy modes or changes as distinguished from enduring 
substance. These are modifications taking place in the substance 
and are accidental in character. Both the features—substance 
and the modes—are admitted in respect of the same identical 
object and, at the same time, on the basis of syadvada doctrine. 
This means that permanence and change or unity and differ¬ 
ence could coexist in the same object and at the same time. 
Judged as an enduring entity substance is permanent (nitya) 
and non-different (abhinna) , and the same with reference to 
the various modifications it constantly undergoes is non- 
permanent (anitya) and different ( bhinna ). 

The above theory is summarily rejected by Vedanta Desika 
on the ground that two mutually opposed characteristics can¬ 
not be affirmed in respect of one and the same entity. If a clear- 
cut distinction is not admitted between two entities, as evidenc¬ 
ed by our experience, the question of establishing one’s own 
thepry and the criticism of the theory of the opponent does not 
arise. The idea of defeat and success in a debate is meaningless 
since the two are not different for the Jainas. 40 


39 TMK V-12. saisa saptQbhangi Jdiasaviayajadaih dr avy a-p ary ay a-large uktd. 
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III. TI-IE CONCEPT OF RELATION 

The doctrine of substance and attribute is linked with the 
concept of relation. If substance and attribute are distinct, we 
have to provide a satisfactory explanation for their relation¬ 
ship. The theory of relation assumes greater significance as 
it has a bearing on the ontological issue concerning the 
relationship between Brahman and the cosmic universe of cit 
and acit .. The major problem of Vedanta is how does the ‘one’ 
become ‘many’, and how are the two related. The Advaitin 
attempts to resolve the issue by dismissing the ultimate reality 
of the many. The Absolute alone is real and the manifold uni¬ 
verse is a phenomenal appearance of Reality. The Visistadvai- 
tin, on the other hand, who admits the reality of the mani¬ 
fold universe including the individual souls, explains the 
relationship between the Absolute and the universe on the basis 
of the relation that holds good between the substance and 
attribute. 

JSfyaya-VaUesika Theory of Samavaya 

We have already referred to the criticism against the concept 
of relation. If substance and attribute are different, how are 
they related? If the two are related by a relation, then the 
question is asked how that relation is related to the relata. If 
another relation is assumed to bring about its relationship to 
the relata, it would lead to an infinite regress. If, on the con¬ 
trary, a relation is not accepted, then the relationship between 
substance and attribute is not established. 41 Thus, the concept 
of relation is logically untenable. 

Nyaya-Vaisesika meets this objection by admitting the rela¬ 
tion of inherence known as samavaya between substance and 
attribute. It is a relation which holds good between two enti¬ 
ties which are inseparable ( ayulasiddha ), unlike the relation of 
samyoga or conjunction that obtains between two separable 
things (yuta-siddha ). The latter is an external relation, whereas 
the former is a kind of internal relation. Samavaya is an inherent 
relation because the separation of the relata connected by 
it necessarily implies the destruction of one at least of them. 

41 The same kind of argument is adopted by RH. Bradley. See Bradley's 
Appearance and Reality , p. 28 (2nd edn,). 



Such relata are described as ayuia-siddha which means that of 
the two entities one is invariably connected with the other. 
According to Nyaya-Vaiscsika, there are five types of ayuia- 
siddha entities which alone admit of samavaya relation. These 
are: ( a ) dravya and guna t (h) draiya and karma y (c) lyakti and 
jatiy (d) ultimate things and rise so ; and ( e ) whole and parts. As 
regards the objection pointed out above, the Naiyayikas main¬ 
tain that samavaya relation does not require another third 
element to relate it to the relata. If another relation is assumed, 
it would no doubt lead to the fallacy of infinite regress. By 
adopting the principle of svaparanirvahaka , 42 Naiyayikas explain 
that samavaya as a relation could relate itself with the two 
relata without the need of a third relation. 

Vihftddvaila Theory of Aprthak-siddhi 

Vedanta Desika does not accept samavaya as a separate 
relation between substance and attribute. In fact, both Rama¬ 
nuja and Samkara have rejected the concept of samavaya rela¬ 
tion on the basis of vedanta-sulra , 43 According to the Visista- 
dvaitin, substance and attribute are inseparable by their very 
nature. As explained earlier, an attribute cannot be separated 
from its substance; similarly, a substance cannot be conceived 
without its attribute. Taking the example of blue lotus, the 
blueness which is a quality cannot be separated from the lotus. 
Nor can the lotus be thought of without its blueness. Accord¬ 
ing to the epistemological position of Visistadvaita, when an 
object is perceived it is seen as inherently connected with the 
quality. In view of this, it is maintained that substance and 
attribute are inseparable. The technical term used to describe 
the inseparable character of substance and attribute is aprthak- 
siddhi. Prthak means separate and aprthak means not separate. 
Siddhi implies two things: sthiti or existence and pratili or 
cognition. 44 Aprthak-sthiti means that attribute and substance 
cannot exist as two separate entities unlike two physical ob¬ 
jects. Aprthak-pratiti signifies that substance and attribute can¬ 
not be comprehended separately. Thus, attribute is dependent 

42 See Section 4 Criticism of Buddhist View Denying Substance* in 
Chapter I. 
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on substance for its existence ( satta). Being inherent in subs¬ 
tance it forms an integral part of it. Substance, which is the 
basis for attribute docs not however depend on the latter for 
its existence, but nevertheless it needs attribute because the 
svarupa of an entity is determinable only through its essential 
attributes. According to the Visistadvaitin, a svarupa devoid 
of attributes is a non-entity. 45 When substance and attribute 
are already related by virtue of their intrinsic character, it is 
superflnon? to postulate a separate relation such as samavaya , 
In view of this, Vedanta Desika asserts that we do not see any 
separate relation other than the very svarupa of substance and 
attribute. 46 If an additional relation other than the inseparable 
character of the relata is admitted, the fallacy of infinite re¬ 
gress is inescapable. Any relation which falls outside the terms 
to be related requires a relation to relate it to the terms and 
so on ad infinitum. If it is argued that there is no need for an¬ 
other relation and that the very samavaya relation itself can 
account for itself and its relationship to the relata on the basis 
of the principle of svaparanirvdhaka, then it is more appropriate 
to accept that the very relata—substance and attribute—-by 
virtue of their nature can account for the relationship between 
substance and attribute. 47 

It may be noted that aprthak-siddhi is not strictly a separate 
relation ( sambandha ) like samavaya. It is a name.given to the 
inseparable character of the relata. As already mentioned, 
there are two types of entities in the universe: ( i) those that 
are separable [yuta-siddha) such as a pot and cloth and (n) 
those which are inseparable such as the rose and its colour 
[ayuta-siddha) . In the case of the former, when the two entities 
are brought together their relation is described as samyoga or 
conjunction. This is purely an external relation and ceases to 
exist the moment the objects arc separated. In the case of the 
latter, we have to conceive an inherent relation or internal 
relation. The Naiyayikas describe such a relation as samavaya. 
Instead of samavaya, the Visistadvaitin uses the expression 

45 See Section ‘God and His Attributes* in Chapter VII. 

4fl TMK V-I26. bandham na adhyak say amah samadhikam aprthak — siddhayoh 
tatsvarupat. See also SS, p. 317. aprthak-siddhayoh samavdyakhyam svarupad 
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aprthak-siddhi. However, .there is an important difference bet¬ 
ween the two schools. For Naiyayika samavaya is a separate 
relation; iL is regarded as one of the six independent padarthas 
or categories and it is nitya in the sense that it is not produced. 
For the Visistadvailin aprthak-siddhi is not a separate relation 
or even a separate category. It is just a name used to describe 
the nature of the relation that already exists between the 
substance and the attribute. It is the very nature of the relata. 
In this sense it may be regarded as a unique relation [svarupa- 
sambandka) that exists between the two inseparable entities. 
Further, aprthak-siddhi conceived as a relation is not nitya or 
eternal in all cases. If the relata are non-permanent, such as 
the rose and its redness, its relationship is also non-permanent. 
That is, it lasts or exists as long as the relata exist. It is perma¬ 
nent or nitya in the case of eternal entities such as jiua and its 
attributive knowledge. As will be shown presently, the Vi£i§ta- 
dvaitin admits aprthak-siddhi between two ontological subs¬ 
tances such as livara and jiva. The concept of aprthak-siddhi 
is not strictly speaking the same as samavaya conceived by the 
Naiyayikas and as such the criticisms levelled against the 
latter do not hold good in respect of the former. 

Is it appropriate to regard the very svarupa of the relata as a 
sambandhal Vedanta Deiika answers in the affirmative. In the 
case of knowledge and externa! object, even the Naiyayikas do 
not postulate a separate relation other than the fact that knowl¬ 
edge (vifayi) stands related to the object ( vi$aya ). Such a rela¬ 
tion is known as visaya-visayibhdva or subject-object relation. 48 In 
the same way the very svarupa of the substance and attribute 
which are inseparable accounts for their relationship. Such an 
explanation is logically justified if we understand the proper 
meaning of the term ‘relation*. A relation, according to 
Vedanta Deiika, is that which causes the empirical usage, viz. 
that two entities in question arc related ( vastunor-viiif{avyava - 
hara-janana-svabhdvatvam) . 4B If the relation that obtains in respect 
of the two relata could give rise to such a judgment, it is rather 
superfluous to postulate another relation in order to account for 

48 The theory of subject-object relation is discussed in the chapter on 
‘Knowledge and External World’. 

49 SD, vada 17. 



the relation in question. A relation, like knowledge, is capable 
of accounting for itself as well as another relation. Wherever 
the relata themselves are found to be capable of giving rise to 
the judgment that the objects are related (as in the case of the 
substance and attribute), there the very relata constitute the 
relation inasmuch as they bring about the judgment of 
relation. Wherever a relation is evident as in the case of 
samyoga and visaya-visayi-bhava , there is no need to postu¬ 
late any additional relation other than what is apparent to 
experience. 

One possible objection may be raised against the concept of 
aprthak-siddhi . If the substance and attribute are inseparable, 
would it be justified in regarding them as distinct? Some critics 
have taken the view that the concept of aprthak-siddhi is postu¬ 
lated to separate what is supposed to be one. 60 This objection is 
not valid. The concept of ayuta-siddhi or aprthak-siddhi is mean¬ 
ingful only if there are two distinct relata. We have already 
discussed in the earlier section that substance and attribute are 
distinct. The two are not identical. Even, according to the 
Naiyayikas, ayuta-siddha does not imply identity since the two 
things which are inseparable are not one in reality. The form 
of lire and the ball of iron are distinct from each other. 61 The 
term aprthak-siddhi is synonymous with the word ayuta-siddha . 
If two relata.are inseparable they cannot be treated as identi¬ 
cal. The nature of quality is different from that of substance. 
A quality as such cannot subsist by itself but it must neces¬ 
sarily inhere in a substrate. Similarly, a pure substrate devoid of 
a quality is inconceivable. As long as the nature of the two 
concepts is different the distinction between substance and 
attribute is undeniable. Perceptual experience also proves that 
the two are distinct. According to the epistemological position 
of Visistadvaita, when an object is perceived, we comprehend 
at the same time the quality as well as the substance to which 
it belongs. As Ramanuja has stated, we do not see in visual 
perception merely an indeterminate entity but, on the contrary, 
we perceive the rupa (quality) and the rupi (substance) and 
also the two as inherently connected together. 52 The implica¬ 
tion of it is that dharnia (quality) and dharmi (its substrate) 

^oscc OIP, p. 409. 51 Sce IP, vol II. p. 217. 52 See RB 1-1-1, p. 54. 



as well as the samba nflha between the two are all apprehended 
together insofar as all the three are capable of being cognis¬ 
ed by the same sense organs. 53 Vedanta Desika therefore comes 
to the conclusion that substance and attribute, though inherently 
related, are distinct. 

The Concept of Body-Soul Relation 

The relation of aprthak-sxddhi obtains not only between 
substance and attribute but also between two substances 
( dravyas ). Thus, according to the Visistadvaita Vedanta, the 
physical body ( sarira ) and the soul within (almari ), though 
both are dravyas , are inseparable. Similarly, the universe com¬ 
prising cit (souls) and acit (matter) is inseparable from 
Isvara . Such an organic relation obtaining between the body 
and soul is described as iariratma-sambandha. This constitutes 
the most important doctrine in Visistadvaita ( pradhana-prali - 
tantra ) 54 . The soundness of Visistadvaita depends on the logical 
tenability of this doctrine and it therefore calls for fuller dis¬ 
cussion to avoid any possible misunderstanding. 

We shall first take up the relation of the physical body to 
the soul. How do we prove that the two are inseparable? We 
may concede an inseparable relation between the substance 
and attribute which is evident to experience. But we cannot 
say that in the same way we apprehend the inseparability of 
the soul and body. In order to admit that soul and body are 
inseparable, we have to prove that one cannot exist without 
the other ( aprthak-sthiti) and that we also comprehend them as 
inseparable ( aprthak-pratiti ). 

The Visistadvaitin explains that the body is dependent 
upon the soul for its very existence. When the soul leaves the 
body, the latter ceases to be a living body. As long as the 
living body lasts, it is not separable from the soul. As will be 
explained shortly, the very concept of Sarira. or physical body 
necessarily presupposes its relation to a soul. A body as a living 
organism cannot exist by itself without a soul to sustain it. 

We do also have the awareness ( pratiti) of the body being 
intimately related to the soul. Thus, in the judgment T am a 

53 See NP, p. 96. dhannavad-dharmivacca tal-scmbandhaiyapy-aindriyikatva- 
aui&fena grahaJiasambhavat . 

^Sce the Section on 'Central Theme of Tattva-mukta-kalapa* in ‘Intro¬ 
duction*. 



human being* (manujyo'ham) we cognise that the characteristic 
of being human (manusyalva) which is an essential property of 
the physical body is intimately connected with the notion ofT’, 
which is the soul. The assumption here is, based on Visista- 
dvaita epistemology, that what is regarded as an essential 
attribute, like cowness (gotva) in the case of a cow, is insepar¬ 
able from the substance. That is why one gets an experience 
in the form of the judgment T am human being’ where the 
terms standing for substance and attribute respectively are found 
in apposition. 55 

It is no doubt true that in the present experience, viz. ‘I am a 
human being’ the soul is not cognised along with the body in 
the same way as a material substance is perceived along with 
its attribute. This is due to the fact that soul is a supersenuous 
entity, and it is not an object of perception. 66 However, its 
existence is known by means cf revealed scripture Which is the 
authoritative pram&na in spiritual matters. The direct vision of 
the soul is also possible for an individual endowed with yogic 
perception developed through the practice of yoga* 

How do we prove that Brahman and universe of cit and acit 
are inseparable ? As Brahman is beyond the scope of perceptual 
experience, the Vi$istadvaitin seeks to establish the truth on 
the strength of scriptural testimony. The Antaryami Brahmana 
of Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 57 states explicitly that the non-sen - 
tient m itter and the sentient souls constitute the iarira or body of 
Brahman. It mentions in an exhaustive way the various kinds 
of being that form the Sarira of Brahman starting from the five 
elements which constitute the physical world of space and time 
and concluding with jiva or vijn&na . Similarly, the Subdla 
Upanisad declares that matter and soul in all their states cons¬ 
titute the body of the Supreme Self and concludes by saying 
that Brahman is the inner Self of all beings ( esa sarvabhut&nU 
ardtma) . 68 The smj-ti texts reiterate the same truth by describing 
the universe as tanu (body) of Brahman. 6 ® 

55 See RB 1-1-1, pp. 150-51, See also RB on BG X1II-1. 

**Ibid. dtmanastuacdksusatvdtraksu^d iarira-grchaxui-vetdydm dtmd na gfhyate. 

67 Br Up V-7 (UI-7 accg. to SB). 

**Sub Up VII. 

69 Vifiiuptiiatia 1-12-38. tat sarvam vai hareh tanuh . Also see BG XV-7. 
mamaivamio jivalokr. jivabhutas sandtanah. According to some Visista- 



The term Sarira as defined by Ramanuja bears a special 
connotation and it implies that which is regarded as Sarira 
should be inseparable from the soul or atman. What is the 
exact and correct definition of the term sarira ? In ordinary 
usage, sarira means the physical structureof a living being. Thus, 
it is applicable to the bodies of all living beings such as worms, 
insects, motlis, snakes, quadrupeds and human beings. The 
physical structure of these various kinds of living beings is not 
uniformly the same and as such the term sarira cannot bear the 
same connotation in respect of the various kinds of bodies. The 
Vedas also use the expression Sarira in respect of the bodies of 
ISvara, other divine beings and the elements such as prthhi 
which are all of different nature. We should, therefore, adopt 
a definition for the word which should be applicable to all 
kinds of bodies described both in the Vedas and those that are 
referred to in our ordinary usage. The Naiyayikas have defined 
the body as that which is the seat or abode of activity, sense 
organs and experience in the form of pleasure and pain. 60 This 
definition is considered defective as it is too wide or too narrow. 
If body is the seat of activity, even a pot becomes a Sarira 
insofar as it is the locus of cesfa orsome activity. Again a body in 
the state of swoon does not have any activity but it still con¬ 
tinues to be the body. The definition of body as the abode of 
sense organs is too narrow as it excludes such material entities 
which are regarded as bodies but do not have the sense organs. 
That body is the basis for the experience of pleasure and pain 
is faulty, because such experience belongs to the soul or the 


dvaitins, the Brhaddranyaka Upanifadic text l Ncha ndn&sti kifcana' directly 
speaks of the inseparable relation between Brahman and universe. The 
word ndnd , according to Panini-sdtra , stands for vind meaning separate 
< prthak ). Na ndnd in this text therefore means that the universe is not 
separate from Brahman. The same truth is stated more explicitly in 
the Gitd (na tadasti vind yal sydt mayd bhutam car dear am BG.X-39). The 
meaning of this verse, according to Ramanuja, is that there is nothing in 
the universe which exists without having Brahman as the inner controller. 
Because Brahman is the inner Self of the Universe, the two are inseparable 
(dtmatayaauasthitena avinabhdvam). See the commentary of Uttamur Virara- 
ghavacharya on Br Up VI-4-19, p. 358 

60 Nyaya-sutta I-l-ll ceftendriyarthdSrayah Sarlram. 



empirical ego but not the physical body. Further, the definition 
offered by the Naivayikas does not apply to the physical ele¬ 
ments such as prthivi which are described by the TJpanisad as 
Sarira of Israra. 

After critically examining the various other definitions of the 
term sarira, Ramanuja offers the following definition : yasya 
cetanasya yaddravyam sarvdtmana svdrthe niyantum dharayilum ca 
sakyarh .tacchesataika-svarupam ca tat tasya Sariram . fll It means: ‘Any 
substance which a sentient self can completely control and 
support for its own purposes and which stands to the self in an 
entirely dependent relation is called its sarira This definition 
which is very significant has certain implications. The concept 
of sarira is applicable only to a substance in relation to a know¬ 
ing subject or conscious self. That is, the body-soul relation is 
conceivable only between a sentient self and a substance 
and not between any two substances. Secondly, the concept 
does not apply to dharma-bhula-jnana , even though it is a sub¬ 
stance because jnana is an integral part of the self. It is also not 
applicable to guna (quality) and karma (action), even though the 
latter are inseparable from the substance. A mere dependence 
of one entity on the other or one being under the control of the 
other cannot also be the determinant of Sariratva. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, an attendant is dependent on his master to some * extent 
and is also controlled by him, but the latter cannot be regarded 
as the sarira of the former because of the fact that the attendant 
is not wholly and always ( sarvdtmana ) controlled by the master 
nor wholly dependent on him. This implies that unless the 
substance is necessarily, and as long as it endures, dependent on 
the self, it will not qualify to become a sarira . 

The above definition is very comprehensive and it applies to 
both the physical body of the living being in relation to its soul 
and also to the physical universe in relation to the Brahman. The 
physical body is necessarily dependent upon the soul for its exis¬ 
tence; it ceases to be a body the moment the soul departs from 
it. It is wholly controlled by the soul. It exists wholly for the use 
of the self. Because there is an intimate or inseparable relation 
between the self and the body, it is possible that the latter can 
be supported, controlled and used for its purpose by the former. 


61 RB II-1-9, p. 457. 



In view of this, Vedanta Desika gives the following definition of 
sarira to bring out the aprthak-siddhi relation between soul and 
body: 'That substance which is inseparable from the self, similar to 
its dharmabhuta-jnema , is called its iarira . ,fl2 For each individual 
self there arc two entities which are inseparable from it. One is 
its dharmabhiita-jnana and the second is its physical body. 
Jhana is not a sarira for the reason already explained but it is 
inseparable from the soul. The only other substance which is 
inseparable from the soul is the physical body. From this it 
follows that wnat is considered as a body or iarira should neces¬ 
sarily be inseparable from its soul. 

On the basis of the above thebry of body-soul relation, the 
Visistadvaita Vedanta maintains that the entire universe of cit 
and acit stands in relation of a body to the soul. All sentient and 
non-sentient beings constitute the iarira or body of Isvara in 
the technical sense that the former are wholly dependent on the 
latter[ for their existence; they are completely controlled by 
Isvara and they subserve the purpose of the Supreme Being. 
livara is called the atrnan or iaririn because He is the ground 
(adhdra ) for the universe, He is the controller ( niyanta ) and He 
uses it for His own purpose. The three concepts used to explain 
comprehensively the organic relationship that exists between 
Brahman and universe of cit and acit are: adhara-adheya (the sus- 
tainer and sustained), niyantd-niydmya (the controller and con¬ 
trolled) and iesi-iesa (the self-subsistent and dependent). The 
fuller ontological significance of this threefold relationship is 
discussed in the chapter on Brahman and universe. For the 
present we may take note of the fact that on the analogy of the 
inseparable relation that obtains between body and soul and 
also on the strength of the Upanisadic statements, the Visista- 
dvaitin affirms that the universe of cit and acit is organically 
related to Brahman. 

The concept of aprthak-siddhi, on the basis of which the 
body-soul relation is formulated, has an important logical and 
philosophical significance. It accounts for both unity as well 
as difference. That is, wherever we find that two entities 
are inseparable by their nature, such as substance and 
attribute, soul and body and livara and universe, we can 

62 TMK l V-83. yad-dhi-tulyasrayam t aprthak-siddhimat dravyam yat , idam asya 
capuh. 



in a striking manner: ‘What is that by knowing which every¬ 
thing else is known? ‘If we take into consideration the illus¬ 
tration of clay and its products cited by the Upanisad, it 
would imply that by knowing the material cause the effects too 
become known. Such a thing is possible if cause is immanent 
in the effect and non-distinct from it ( ananya ). The underlying 
issue involved in Lhe theory of causality with reference to the 
universe as an effect and Brahman as material cause is whether 
cause and effect are different ( anya) or not different (ananya). 
The Arambhanadhikarana of Vedanta-sutras is mainly devoted 
to the discussion of this fundamental problem. 65 We shall deal 
with the ontological aspect of this subject at the appropriate 
place and consider here the general issues relating to the con¬ 
cept of cause and effect. 

According to one school of thought, cause and effect are not 
the same. The effect is a product of the cause but the former is 
not already existent in the cause. This is known as asat-kdryavada, 
attributed to the Nyaya-Vaisesika system. According to another 
school of thought, the effect exists in the cause ina potential form 
anefit is only a manifestation of what already exists. This is the 
sat-kdryavdda held by the Sankhya system. There is another 
view which does not accept either of the above theories. The 
effect does not exist in the cause nor is it distinct from the cause. 
The two are different states of one and the same substance 
(entity). This is the theory of Visistadvaita Vedanta which is 
regarded as a modified sat-kdryavdda. 

As against these accepted views, we have other theories of 
causality which question the very basic concept of cause and 
effect. Thus, according to the Carvaka school, there is no such 
thing as cause and effect. The Buddhists for whom everything 
is momentary also deny the very existence of cause and effect 
as real enduring entities. The Advaitins, though they accept the 
concept of cause and effect, deny ultimate reality to it because 
causal relation is logically unintelligible. Vedanta De£ika 
examines all these theories critically with a view to bringing out 
the soundness of the Visistadvaita concept of causality on the 
basis of which the metaphysical problem of one and many is 
explained in the system. 


65 VS II-1-15. 



Criticism of Carvaka View of Causality 

We shall first take up the Carvaka view which denies the 
basic concept of cause and effect. A dialectic is adopted to 
criticise the notion of causality. Does the effect already exist 
prior to causai operation? If so, it should exist all the time 
like space and it cannot be brought about as an effect. If it 
does not already exist, it can never be produced as an effect as 
in the case of the sky-flower. What is non-existent cannot be 
produced as otherwise even sky-flower should have been 
produced. 

Does the cause bring about the effect as related to the effect or 
as unrelated to it? If it be the former alternative, the cause will 
have no relation to what is going to be produced at a later period. 
If it be the latter alternative, then any cause can produce any* 
effect insofar as there is no relation between cause and effect. 

When we say pot is produced, the question is asked whether 
production (janma) is produced or not. If we admit that pro¬ 
duction of pot is produced, then, the production being a different 
entity from pot, the question will arise whether that production 
is further produced, and by stretching the argument further, 
it would lead to an infinite regress. If we say that the produc¬ 
tion of pot is not produced, then it amounts to saying that pot is 
not produced at all.** 

All these dialectical arguments are untenable, contends 
Vedanta Desika, because they stand opposed to our experience 
and contradict the human endeavour as well as philosophical 
discussion. Human effort is directed to achieve some specific 
objective, and if there be no causal relation between effort and 
goal, an endeavour to achieve something is futile. Even the 
opponent’s statement that there is no cause-effect relation, 
which is obviously aimed to disprove a theory, becomes meaning¬ 
less. 67 

m TMK 1-32. 

67 This is a general reply to Carvaka’s criticism. Vedanta Desika has 
also offered a detailed reply to each of the dialectical arguments in the 
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raised by the Carvaka. 



Criticism of Advaitin s Theory of Causality 

Similar dialectical arguments in greater detail are advanced 
by the Advaitin to prove the logical untenability of the causal 
relation. While the Carvaka adopts the dialectic to question 
the very concept of cause and effect, the Advaitin uses the 
dialectic to prove the illusory character of the effect on the 
ground that the relation between cause and effect is logically 
unintelligible. 1’he assumption here is that two entities as real 
with different nature cannot be identical. If one is real and the 
other illusory, then it is possible to regard them as non-distinct. 
On the basis of this logic, which arises from the ontological 
position of Advaita Vedanta, the Advaitin asserts that only 
cause is real, whereas the effect is illusory. By adopting this 
principle, the causal relationship between Brahman and the 
universe is explained. Brahman as the material cause of the 
universe is real, whereas the universe as an effect is illusory. 
The latter is the phenomenal appearance of the former and in 
this sense the two are non-distinct ( ananya ) as against the 
Naiyayika position which holds that cause and effect are 
different. 

How do we prove that all effects are illusory? This is proved 
by showing the logical untenability of the causal relation. The 
following are in brief the arguments put forward by the 
Advaitin. 08 

Is the effect produced out of the cause as related to it or 
unrelated? If the former, the cause and the effect being but 
two relata connected together by relation, there is no reason 
why the effect should be produced by the cause and not the 
cause by the effect. If the cause produced the effect without 
being related to it, then anything might produce anything. 

Is the effect totally different from the cause or not? If 
totally different, then difference being common to all, objects 
which are different from one another would produce one 
another. If the effect be non-different from the cause, then there 
would be nothing to distinguish the effect from the cause. 

Again, is the effect derived from a material cause which has 
undergone any transformation or from one that has not had any 

^The details of the dialectical arguments are given in the Satadusani 
(vada 55) and only the important ones are mentioned here. 



transformation? If it be the former, then it can be asked whe¬ 
ther or not this transformation is produced by some other trans¬ 
formation. If this question is pursued further, we arc condemned 
to an infinite regress* If it be the latter, then the effect would 
abide all the time the material cause continues. 

Further, does the effect exist already in the cause or not?. If it 
does not exist in the cause, how can it be produced from it? If 
the effect exists already, then it cannot be considered to have 
been produced. 

Again, is the effect produced from a positive entity or from 
a negative entity? It cannot be cither; for an effect, say, a pot, 
cannot be produced from its cause, the lump of earth, without 
effecting some change in it. If a change is effected in it, it would 
no more be called a positive entity. On the other hand, if the 
effect is brought forth from a being which is not positive (which 
does not exist), then the effect would itself be unproduced. 
Thus, any attempt to understand the Causal relation logically 
would involve a self-contradiction. Effects are therefore illusory 
and the universe too, insofar as it is regarded as an effect, is 
illusory. 

Vedanta Desika refutes these dialectical arguments on the 
basis of proper explanation of the concept of cause and effect. 
With regard to the question whether the effect is produced as 
related to the cause or unrelated, he replies that the effect is 
unrelated to the cause. From this it does not follow that all 
that is unrelated to the cause should be the effect, because mere 
unrelatedness itself does not cause the effect. The special powers 
associated with the causal entities are responsible for the pro¬ 
duction of particular effects. This fact is established by logical 
concomitance. That is, in the presence of special factors in the 
causal entities the effect is produced, while in their absence no 
effect is produced. 

In reply to the question whether the effect is different or non- 
different from the cause, he says that the effect is in a sense 
different from the cause. The pot, for instance, is produced as 
different from the stick and the potter’s wheel. If it be admitted 
that the effect is non-different from the cause, then it would 
amount to the rejection of what is an essential condition of 
causal relation. The relation of the cause to the effect is only 
based on their difference. If therefore it is held that the two 



are non-different, then it would result in the acceptance of 
what is not an essential condition to the causal relation or 
rejection of what is an essential condition. 

The Advaitin asks whether the effect is produced from the 
cause that undergoes modification or from that which does 
not. If by modification ( vikara) is meant an association of an 
entity with any accidental characteristic (aganiuka-dharma ), then 
it is admitted that the effect is produced from a modified cause, 
for any change in the cause, even the proximity of an accessory 
condition, would be a modification. If the term modification 
is understood in the sense in which the effect is regarded as a 
modification it is said that the effect is produced by an un¬ 
modified cause. It cannot be said that if an effect be produced 
from an unmodified cause, any and every effect might be 
produced from any and every unmodified cause, for an effect 
is produced from an unmodified cause subject to the time 
factor and in relation to the requisite accessory factors. 

To the question whether the effect does exist or not in the 
cause, Vedanta Desika replies that in the sense of a substance 
(dravya) the effect exists in the cause. On this ground it cannot 
be said that the effect is not something produced ( sddhya ). For, 
an effect or kdrya is called so because of the new state assumed 
by the cause ( avasthantarapatti ). An effect in the sense of an 
effect-state (kdryavastha) does not exist in the cause. The objec¬ 
tions that if the effect-state did not exist in the cause it could 
not be produced and that similarly anything could be produced 
from anything are untenable, for the effects are produced by 
specific powers which manifest themselves as effects subject to 
spatial and temporal condition . 

To the question whether the effects are produced from a 
positive or a negative entity, Vedanta Desika replies that 
if by positive entity is meant a substance that exists, then 
the. substance persists in the effects produced from that 
particular substance. Only the states and conditions cliange 
when the effect is produced. For, in the production of an effect 
there is change only in the causal state and not in the causal 
substance. There is thus an agreement between the cause and 
the effect only so far as substance is concerned but not with 
reference to their actual states, for it is by the negation of 
the causal state that the effect state arises. Thus, the relation 



between cause and effect is logically intelligible and on that 
account the effect cannot be regarded as illusory. 

Vedanta Desika offers an acceptable explanation of cause and 
effect. Effect is something which is brought into existence at a 
particular time (kdddciikasya ). The immediate antecedent fac¬ 
tors existing prior to the effect which are responsible for the 
production of the effect at a particular time constitute the 
cause. 66 Take, for instance, a pot which is a product or effect. 
It is produced only at a specified time when the requisite ante¬ 
cedent factors for its production are present. If it could be pro¬ 
duced without a cause, why should it not have come into exis¬ 
tence at any time other than the specified one or even at some 
later time? Only at a time the requisite causal factors are pre¬ 
sent, the effect too is brought into existence. If we take the 
example of the flame of the lamp {dipa) t it is produced only 
when all the causal factors such as lamp, wick, oil, matchstick, 
etc. are brought together. These antecedent factors, present 
prior to the flame of the lamp, constitute the cause of the 
latter. 

It cannot be said that the prior non-existence of an effect 
( prdgabhdva ) could serve as the antecedent causal factor. The 
mere prior non-existence cannot cause the effect. It is begin¬ 
ningless and the question would arise as to why the effect was 
not produced even earlier. Certain positive factors other than 
mere prdgabhdva are needed to bring about the effect. It is 
necessary to admit a cause for the effect. If an effect could 
come into existence without a cause, then it would be either a 
permanent entity like akdsa (space) or a non-existent entity 
like the sky-flower. Both these do not have a cause. It may be 
said that it is in the very nature of the physical objects to come 
into existence at some time or the other, just as blueness is the 
natural concomitant of the sky and the fact of non-existence 
that of sky-flower, and it is not therefore necessary to postulate 
a cause for them. This will not do since;our experience shows 
that effects are produced at specified time and by specified 
causal factors. If this is not accepted, then the combination of 
water and earth should produce cloth and the combination of 
thread and weaving should produce a pot. This is not so. 


"TMK, 1-33. kadacitkasyaikaldvadhiniyatikaram purvasatkdranam syat. 



There is a regulated causal relationship between the cause and 
effect and when the requisite causal factors come together, the 
specified effects are produced at specified points of time. 70 The 
concept of cause and effect should therefore be accepted. 

Criticism of Nyaya-Vaisesika Theory of Cause and Effect 

As opposed to the Visistadvaita theory that cause and effect 
are two different states of the same substance, the Nyaya-Vaise- 
sika maintains that effect as a product is different from cause. 
The implication of this is that effect does not exist in its cause 
but is newly produced. Taking the common example of the 
threads and cloth as cause and effect, the latter was not already 
existent in the former but is brought into existence anew by the 
collection of various causal factors. Cause and effect are regard¬ 
ed as two distinct entities on the following grounds. What is 
accepted as a cause is known by a name different from that 
which is an effect. Thus, for instance, the cause of cloth is 
named thread, whereas its effect is known as cloth. By number 
{sahkhyd) the two are different. The threads are numerous, 
whereas cloth is a single entity. By function (vyavahara) , they 
are not the same. Cloth covers the body, whereas the threads 
do not serve such a purpose. The knowledge of the thread is not 
the same as our knowledge of the cloth ( buddhubheda ). Cause 
and effect differ also in respect of shape (akara) . The shape of 
thread is different from that of cloth. There is also temporal 
difference between the two. Threads are first made and cloth 
appears later. Because of these several factors, effect is distinct 
from cause (anya). 11 

Vedanta Desika does not agree with this view. Thread may 
be different from cloth but nevertheless the two can be regard¬ 
ed as different states of the same entity, as in the example of 
the scroll of palm leaf and an earring made out of it by just 
rolling it into the shape of an earring. When it is flat, it is called 
a scroll; but when it is rolled up, it is known as earring. In this 
case the two entities as cause and effect are different by virtue 
of the name, function, shape, etc. but still the two are the 
modifications or states of the same substance. 72 If this position 
is not accepted, there would be difficulty in respect of two 
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tangible objects (sparfavatlvd) coming together. According to 
the Nyaya doctrine, the whole known as avayavi , which is the 
effect, is formed out of parts known as avayava.s y which is the 
material cause. Two tangible objects as, for example, the palm 
leaf and earring made of it cannot exist together in the same 
space and at the same time. If the two are entirely different, 
they have to occupy either a large space or a small space. In 
the same way, if the thread—the avayava or cause—and the 
cloth— avayavi or effect—are absolutely different, they cannot 
exist together in the same place. Further, if cloth and thread 
are different, the weight of the cloth which is the product of 
the thread should be double, according to the Naiyayika posi¬ 
tion. None of these problems will arise, if the effect or the 
whole ( avayavi ) is regarded as only a modified state of the 
parts ( avayava ) or the material cause. 

An objection can be raised against the above explanation. If 
cloth is not regarded as different from thread, one can as well 
say that thread too is not different from cotton. Such an argu¬ 
ment maybe stretched further to include the paramanus or the 
atoms which are the primal cause of the objects of the universe 
and assert that cloth is not different from paramanus . This is 
absurd because the cloth is a gross physical object, whereas 
paramanus are invisible subtle entities and the two cannot be 
the same. 

This is not a valid objection. Though the paramanus are the 
smallest ones, they can assume a dimension when they are 
combined together to fill up a measurable space. From this 
angle, it is possible to conceive that a physical object is larger 
in size than the paramanus . The whole ( avayavi) which is a 
combination of the parts (avayava) is different from the parts. 
Thus, for instance, an assembly of persons is different from an 
individual person; a jungle of trees is different from a single 
tree; and a heap of grains is different from a single grain. In 
the same way, the cloth is different from threads. 

Our experience in the form of recognition ( pratyabhijha ) points 
out that material cause and effect are two states of the same 
substance, even though it undergoes modifications. A person has 
seen in the morning only the threads, but later in the day 
when he sees the woven cloth he recognises that it is the same 
threads which appear as a piece of cloth. The basic substance, 



even if it undergoes modification into another state, does not 
become different. This is illustrated by a heap of grains. By 
adding some more quantity to it or even by taking off some 
from it the heap remains as such, and the reduction or 
addition of grains does not change its character. On the 
same basis, an avayavi or whole which is produced by the 
combination of parts does not become different from the parts. 
If it is held that the increase or decrease of the avayavas or 
paramanus causes a change or produces a new avayavi , then 
the entire universe (which is the product of the paramanus 
according to the Nyaya system) is subjected to constant change 
as a result of storms, tornadoes, uprise of ocean waves, forest 
fires, etc. and as such the universe should have been different 
from what it is believed to be. 73 Vedanta Desika therefore 
comes to the conclusion that the theory of cause and effect as 
maintained by Nyaya-Vaisesika is unsound. 

Criticism of the Sahkhya Theory of Cause and Effect 
As against the theory of Nyaya-Vaisesika, the Sankhya system 
maintains the view that the effect is already existent in the 
cause in a latent form. What is potentially existent is made 
manifest as effect by the causal operation. Two arguments are 
advanced in support of this theory. What does not exist ( asat ) 
cannot be produced. If that were possible, then oil should have 
been produced from sand. Because oil is pre-existent in the oil 
seeds, it is made manifest by the causal operation. Secondly, no 
one has seen that what is not related to the cause is ever pro¬ 
duced. That is, the causal factors unrelated to the effect cannot 
produce the effect. If that were so, the potter’s wheel, the staff, 
etc. needed for the production of the pot, should have caused 
the cloth and similarly the cloth, loom, etc. should have pro¬ 
duced the pot. Therefore, there should be a causal relation bet¬ 
ween the specific cause and specific effect. This means that the 
effect is pre-existent in the cause. The presence of the effect in 
a latent form in the cause is known as Sakli or power. The oil 
seeds in which oil is present are capable of producing the oil but 
not the sands in which this power does not exist. On the 
basis of these arguments the Sankhyas conclude that the 
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effect is already pre-existent in the cause. Hence this theory 
is called salkaryavada . 74 

The Visistadvaitin who also upholds salkdryavada (in a modi¬ 
fied form) does not agree with the Sarikhya explanation. It is 
not necessary that the effect should be pre-existent in the cause 
in order to be produced. The appropriate causal factors bring 
into existence the particular effect, even without the larter being 
present in a latent form in the former. There are two types of 
causes: (a) material cause (upadava kdrana) and (b) the instru¬ 
mental cause (nimitta kdrana). The lump of clay is the material 
cause and the potter’s wheel is the instrumental cause for the 
pot. The pot does not exist in any form in the potter’s wheel but, 
nevertheless, it is regarded as its cause, though it is not the 
primary cause. In the same way it is not wrong to consider the 
lump of clay as the cause of the pot, even if the pot is not pre¬ 
existent in it. There arc certain factors whose presence is 
necessary for the production of the effect, and in their absence 
the effect does not come into existence. Only such factors con¬ 
stitute the cause and not so much the pre-existence of the effect 
in a latent form. 75 

There are difficulties in accounting for the salkaryavada as 
conceived l>y the Sarikhyas. It is held by them that the causal 
operation manifests only what is latent. The question is raised 
whether this manifestation ( abhivyakti ) is also pre-existent in 
the cause or is it produced newly. If it were there already, the 
effect too should become manifest in the cause. If not, it would 
only amount to the acceptance of asatkdryavada. If, on the other 
hand, it is said that abhivyakti too exists in the cause in a latent 
form and that it becomes manifest later, then it would need some 
other manifesting agent to make it manifest and in that way it 
would lead to an infinite regress. If, bn the contrary, it is said 
that abhivyakti does not exist in the cause but that it is only 
produced newly, then it would be more appropriate to accept 
that the pot is produced newly and not from what was already 
existent in a latent form. 76 

For the Visistadvaitin pot is not something which is made 
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manifest from what was latent bat, on the contrary, v/hat is 
actually produced. The two concepts, manifestation ( abhivyakti) 
and production ( utpatti ), are different. Tt may be possible to 
raise the same dialectical arguments against the idea of pro¬ 
duction ( utpatti ). Is utpatti produced anew or was it pre-existent? 
If it already existed, then the difficulties pointed out in respect 
of abhivyakli would also arise. If it be produced, then the utpatti 
would need another utpatti and in this way it would lead to an 
infinite regress. 

Vedanta Desika argues that these problems do not arise in 
respect of Visistadvaitin’s theory. The utpatti which produces 
the effect is itself the cause of utpatti. It does not require another 
utpatti for this purpose. If this logic is applied to the Sarikhya 
view which speaks of abhivyakti y the effect would stand mani¬ 
fested all the time. The Sankhya view is not therefore tenable. 
For the Visistadvaitin, effect is a passing state of the substance 
(agantuka-dharma) . The basic substance (the clay) continues to 
be the same, even if it assumes the form of the pot. Prior to the 
state of the pot, the clay exists in the form of two halves; the 
pot when broken assumes the form of potsherd. Thus, the effect 
is a modified state of the cause. The cause and effect are two 
different states of the same substance. In this sense, the effect 
and cause are ananya or non-different. The same logic is adopted 
to account for the causal relationship between Brahman and 
universe. This is discussed in the relevant chapter. 

Criticism of the Buddhist Doctrine of Momenlariness 

The Buddhist doctrine of momentavincss undermines the very 
existence of cause and effect as real and enduring entities. 
Vedanta Desika therefore takes up the doctrine for a detailed 
critical study. 

The Buddhists contend that whatever is an existent (sat) is 
momentary (k$anikam) , like the series of water particles; what¬ 
ever is not momentary is a non-existent (asat) , like the sky- 
flower. If all the logical concepts such as cause and effect are 
not momentary, they would be reduced to the status of the non- 
ex is tents. 77 
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The implication of this argument is that change constitutes 
the very reality. Unlike the commonly accepted view, there is 
no such a thing as a permanent reality or Being as related to 
Becoming. The Buddhist altogether denies it and the only reality 
is Becoming. Change is not something that endures through it, 
but it is total and also perpetual. That is, it is the very nature 
of the thing that it undergoes change every moment. The seed 
stored in the bam is not the same as the one which sprouts. If it 
were the same, the one in the barn should also be the cause of 
the sprouting. They are therefore different. 

The doctrine of momentariness is refuted mainly on the 
ground that pratyabhijhd or experience in the form of recognition 
reaffirms the permanent character of an object. When an object 
seen earlier is perceived again at a later period, we do realise 
that it is the same object. In such an experience in the form of 
recognition, the object seen earlier does not present itself with 
different qualities. If the object seen earlier and the one seen at 
a later period were different, as Buddhist claims, then we should 
not have had the experience that it is the same object. Praiya - 
bhijhd or recognition, therefore, proves beyond doubt the per¬ 
manent character of the objects (vastu-s t hairy a) . 78 

It may be asked why the seeds stored in the barn did not 
sprout, whereas those sown in the ground sprout. This is not 
due to the fact that the seeds in the ground are different from 
those in the bam. The reason for this is that certain accessory 
causal factors such as water, good soil, etc. which are required 
for the seeds to sprout were not present in the barn, whereas 
the same are found in the ground. Since the capacity to sprout, 
and the absence of it are two opposed qualities, how can both 
belong to the same seeds? Vedanta Desika replies that it is 
possible that one and the same object can possess two different 
qualities at two different times (kalabheddt ). The seed which is 
planted in the wet soil has the capacity to sprout, whereas the 
seed in the barn does not have .it. The seeds belonging to two 
different times can possess two different qualities depending 
upon the presence or absence of the accessory causal factors. 
Thus, the association of an object with two different qualities 
is justifiable on the basis of temporal difference. Even the 
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Buddhists have to accept such a possibility on the basis of 
spatial difference ( desa-bheda ). They too have to admit that a 
particular seed planted in one place at a particular moment 
cannot sprout in another place at the same moment. This 
amounts to the acceptance of two opposed qualities, viz. the 
presence and absence of the power to sprout in respect of the 
same at two different places. If, on the basis of spatial difference, 
the association of two different qualities with the same object 
can be justified, it would certainly be appropriate to admit such 
a possibility on the temporal basis. 78 Thus pratyabkijhi i does not 
support the doctrine of momentariness. 

The Buddhists question the very validity of pratyabhijhd. The 
judgment, based on recognition, is expressed in the form ‘That 
is this’ (soyam) , that is, what was seen earlier is same as seen 
now. This has two aspects—‘that’ aspect referring to the object 
as belonging to a past time ( atitakala-sambandha ) and ‘this\ 
aspect referring to the object as belonging to the present time 
( vartamana-kala-sambandha) . The former is called tattva and the 
latter idamtva , and both of them are attributed to the same 
object. The question is asked whether the two factors— tattva and 
idamtva —are attributed to the same object at the same time or 
at different times. It cannot be attributed at the same time to 
the same object for the obvious reason that the two units be¬ 
longing to two different times are opposed to each other. The 
past and the present cannot coexist together. To avoid this 
difficulty, if it is said that the two units belong to different times, 
then how are they brought together? The judgment ‘That is 
this’ implies the presence of both the time factors together in 
the object. If, in order to bring them together, we seek another 
two time units, then there would be no end to it and it would 
lead to an infinite regress. 80 Thus, all recognition involves a 
reference to past time which perception is not competent to 
apprehend as well as to present time which memory cannot 
refer to. To regard it as a single unit of knowledge, overlooking 
its hybrid character, is erroneous. Pratyabhijhd does not there¬ 
fore establish the permanent character of the object. 

Vedanta Desika refutes this argument. It is possible to attri¬ 
bute two different time factors to the same object. Time, accord- 
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ing to the Visistadvaitin, is infinite (akhantfa) , and, on the basis 
of limiting adjunct such as the movement of the sun, we speak 
of its division as minute, hour, day, etc. The life of an object 
is also measured in terms of units of time. The jar which lasts 
for a year is characterised as one-year old jar. This is known 
as ghafa-kala. In the same way an object can be characterised as 
belonging to the past time or to the present time. That is, when 
we speak of the jar existing at the present time, we describe it 
as ‘this’jar; when we refer to a jar of the past, wc refer to it as 
‘that’jar. Thus, there is absolutely no contradiction in one and 
the same object being characterised by two different time units. 
The ghata and kdla are not opposed to each other. The two can 
coexist. If we speak of the existence of jar at the time when it 
does not exist, then it involves self-contradiction. The past time 
of the jar is its very characteristic (ghatasya kdla) and similarly, 
the present time of the jar is also its characteristic. The two 
dharmas of the jar are not opposed and as such it is possible to 
have praiyabhijna or recognition of an object of the past as the 
same as it is at present. From the standpoint of the jar, the two 
time factors, the past and present, are experienced together. 
Further, time or kdla does not require another kdla to account 
for it. Therefore, the fallacy of infinite regress does not arise. 
That is, if the coexistence of two time units is accounted for 
on the basis of another two time units or as belonging to a 
different time units, then the fallacy of infinite regress is inevit¬ 
able. This is not so. Here kdla is conceived as a characteristic 
of the object and it does not require another kdla to account 
for its association with the object. Thus, there is no room 
either for the fallacy of infinite regress or for self-contradiction 
if two time factors are present in the same object. 81 

The Buddhists attempt to prove the momentariness of the 
objects by means of perception. They argue that perception 
reveals the object of the present tiqie. When it reveals the ob¬ 
ject of the present, it also manifests that it is different from that 
of the past and future. That is, the perception of an object as 
existing at present negates its existence in the past and the 
future. This is similar to the perception of blue colour which 
distinguishes it from other colours. Negation of the existence of 
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the object in the past and future amounts to its existence in 
the present instant only. This, in other words, means that ob¬ 
jects are momentary, as proved by perception.® 2 

The above argument is unsound, contends Vedanta Desika. 
Perception no doubt reveals that an object exists at the present 
time but it does not prove that it exists only at present and 
will not exist at any other time. The perception of an object at 
the present time only negates its non-existence at that time.® 3 
When the existence of an object at other times is well establish¬ 
ed by means of other pramanas, how can the perception of the 
object as existing at present deny its existence at other times? 
When we see a blue object, the perception of blueness negates 
its being red or as some other colour different from it but not 
all other qualities, such as its shape, number etc. In the case 
of the perception of an object of the present time, it negates 
its non-existence in the present time which is opposed to it but 
not the future and past time which are not opposed to its pre¬ 
sent existence. Thus, on the basis of perception, it is not possi¬ 
ble to prove the momentariness of objects. 

One other stronger argument is advanced by the Buddhists 
to prove that things are momentary. It is contended that all 
that originates is also subject to destruction. No extraneous 
causes are necessary for destroying a thing. The germs of 
destruction are inherent in every object. 84 Destruction is of two 
types. When we hit a pot with a stick, it is supposed to be 
destroyed. This is what is generally understood by destruction. 
The second type of destruction is that at every moment the ob¬ 
ject undergoes change leading to destruction. The very first 
moment the object originates, it undergoes destruction at the 
next moment; again at the subsequent moment it originates 
and is followed with destruction and in this way the series goes 
on. The first type of destruction which takes place when the pot 
is broken with a stick is a gross form of destruction and is 
visible, whereas the second type is a subtle one which occurs 
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without any cause {ahetuka). The latter type of destruction is 
inferred on the basis of the fact that all objects are momentary. 
The following syllogistic argument is advanced in support of 
this theory: ‘Destruction does not need a cause because it is 
necessary (inevitable )* ( ihvamsah hetu-nirapeksah dhruvabhavitvdt) . 93 

Vedanta Desika subjects this syllogistic argument to a criti¬ 
cal analysis and rejects it as untenable on the ground that it 
suffers from various logical fallacies. The probans dhruvabhd - 
vitva is faulty. What does it mean? It may be resolved into 
six alternatives: (?) that which necessarily happens ( avasyatva - 
matra ), (ii) devoid of any production, i.e. that which exists 
always {janana-mdhurata) % {iii) coming into existence immediately 
after the advent of its counter-correlate (tat-ksananuksanatva ), (iv) 
coming into existence in the next moment after the advent of 
its counter-correlate (anukfanatva) , (y) to become the very 

svarupa of the counter-correlate (tatlvam) , and finally (yi) what 
is brought into existence by its counter-correlate (tajjanyata ). 

None of these alternatives is free from logical defects. Tak¬ 
ing the first alternative, pot does not undergo destruction on 
its own. It needs a cause ( hetursdpek$a ). The probandum 
( nirhetukatva ) does not apply to it but the heiu is present in it. 
This is the fallacy of vyabhiedra . 

Regarding the second alternative, the syllogism suffers from 
the fallacy of asiddhi. The probans adopted by the vadi should 
also be acceptable to the opponent. According to the Visista- 
dvaitin, destruction is not uncaused. The proposition that 
dhvamsa is without utpatti stands unproved {asiddhi). 

The third alternative is also fallacious. Pot is the counter- 
correlate of its destruction. The moment pot is produced, 
destruction also should take place simultaneously. This is not 
so. The hetu therefore becomes unproved. 

As regards the fourth alternative, anuksana means that which 
follows in the next moment. In the case of two events one 
succeeding the other, the former which precedes the latter be¬ 
comes the cause of it. If dhvamsa , according to this position, is 
with a cause, it is a contradiction to assert that it is without a 
cause {ahetuka). 

The fifth alternative is also untenable. The counter-correlate 
bb TMK, 1-28. 
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( pratiyogi ) (in this case ghata) and its destruction ( dhvamsa ) 
are mutually opposed. Therefore, dhvamsa can never become 
the svarupa of counter-correlate. The probans becomes un¬ 
proved. 

The sixth alternative suffers from the fallacy of virodha (con¬ 
tradiction) . If we say that destruction is without cause because 
it is produced by the counter-correlate, the assertion that it is 
without cause involves a contradiction. If dhvamsa is produced 
by pratiyogi , then it would be dependent on it. It cannot then 
be said that it is hetu-nirapeksa . Thus, in whatever manner we 
interpret the term dhruvabhavitva (which is the hetu in the pre¬ 
sent syllogism), the syllogism suffers from logical fallacy. It is 
not therefore possible to prove momentariness on the basis of 
the inferential argument in question. 

The destruction or dhvamsa for the Buddhist is not only with¬ 
out a cause ( hetu-nirapeksa ), but it is also total ( niranvaya ). That 
is, when a thing is destroyed, it does not persist in a different 
form. It is described as niranvaya-vina&a (total destruction) as 
opposed to the sanvaya-vindSa (partial destruction). The exam¬ 
ple given to illustrate the former type is the cessation of the 
last flame of a lamp (antya-dipa ). When the last flame dies it 
disappears totally, and there is no continuance of it in any other 
form. .The lamp flame however changes every moment as the 
wick and oil go on diminishing. As the new flame appears, 
the earlier flame disappears. This is the second type of des¬ 
truction. On the basis of this theory, the Buddhists maintain 
that similar total destruction also takes place in respect of 
the physical objects which undergo constant change every 
moment. 86 

The Vedantins do not accept this view. For them the objects 
even after destruction continue in some other form. When the 
pot is destroyed with a stick, it persists as potsherd or broken 
pieces. Destruction is therefore sanvaya-vindfa. Even in the case 
of the disappearance of the lamp-flame, the subtle elements of 
light dwindle and spread themselves all over and become invi¬ 
sible. Even if we assume that the lamp-flame has undergone 
total destruction, it is not possible to assert on the basis of this 
one example that all physical objects undergo similar destruc- 
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tion as it is not warranted by our experience. As total destruc¬ 
tion is not possible in the case of physical objects, we should 
admit that in respect of the lamp-flame also there is no total 
destruction. Just as salt disappears from sight when it is put in 
water, the subtle elements of flame spread out themselves in the 
air and become invisible. 87 

The doctrine of momentariness is also criticised on a different 
ground. In Buddhism, all things in the universe are destroyed 
every moment and then produced in the next moment. The 
previous moment is the cause of the production in the next 
moment. Since Buddhists do not admit the reality of time or 
space, the very instant ( ksana) stands for reality. In view of 
this, pot is called a k$ana. The origin as well as destruction 
taking place every moment is invisible. The pot we saw earlier 
is not the same as the one seen later. Nevertheless, the series of 
moments are continuous. The one series gives raise to the other 
series. When the seed transforms itself into a shoot, the seed 
series is replaced by shoot series. Each series is different from 
the other. On the same basis every vijndna> which is the only 
reality admitted in the system, is a continuous series of ideas. 
Because it is a continuous series the mental impression is trans¬ 
ferred from the previous vijhdna to the next one on the basis 
of which memory is explained. 

The above explanation offered by the Buddhist is not tenable, 
if proper cause-effect relation is not accepted. Cause is that 
which precedes the effect invariably (avyavahita-purva-kdlavasthd) . 
According to the metaphysical position of Buddhist, time and 
space are not realities, and as such the previous moment could 
be the cause of not only the next moment but all the subse¬ 
quent moments in the series as there is no difference between 
the one instant and the other. In the case of the vijnana series, 
with the destruction of one vijnana the samskara also becomes 
destroyed and its transference to the next one is inexplicable. 
In the absence of such a transference memory cannot take 
place. To defend their position, the Buddhists cite the example 
of the cotton seed, which when soaked in a red solution, is sup¬ 
posed to produce the red cotton. Even though the seed series cease 
to exist after they pass on to the sprout series, the red colour 
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in the seed is transferred to the cotton. In the same way, if one 
vijndna ceases to exist after next one arises, the samskdra could 
be transferred to it. But such an explanation does not hold 
good, contends Vedanta Desika. When seeds are transformed 
into plants, the subtle particles of the seeds along with the 
colour get transferred to the plants and thereby to the cotton. 
Colour which is a quality cannot be separated from its sub¬ 
stance. If a permanent soul is not admitted, it is not possible 
to account for the transference of the mihskara from one vijndna 
to the other. 88 

The most crucial argument in defence of the Buddhist 
doctrine of momentariness is based on one important assump¬ 
tion: ‘Whatever is considered to be real should be momentary.’ 
The argument is expressed in the form of a syllogism. ‘Things 
in the universe are momentary, because they exist, as for exam¬ 
ple the absolute instant.’ 89 From the type of illustration given 
the Buddhist believes that an absolute instant ( k$ana) is an 
actual existent. 

Vedanta Desika refutes this argument. What is sought to be 
proved by the Buddhist stands negated by perceptual experi¬ 
ence. The absolute instant, which is cited as an illustration, is 
not an existent. It is not accepted as strictly momentary by the 
Visistadvaitin. What is considered as absolutely momentary is 
non-momentary. The word k$ana means for the Visistadvaitin 
the conglomeration of various causal factors which have not 
been operative in producing the effect (kdrya-iunyd samagri 
ksanah ). 90 Thus the word kfana is applicable even to what is 
permanent. The causal factors are not momentary. The 
moment they become operative, the effect is produced. Ksana 
understood in this sense is not strictly momentary, as Buddhists 
believe. It is not therefore possible to uphold the doctrine of 
momentariness on the basis of this argument. 


m TMK 1-29. Sec also SS, p. 35. 

89 TMK 1-30. idam vigitam jagat ksanikam^ meyatvat (sattuat), ksartopddhivat . 
w SS,p. 30. The term ksanika can mean either tha,t which exists for a 
moment or that which is associated with a minirtial time. Since the 
Buddhists do not accept time as a reality, it is not possible to understand 
kjQnikatva in either sense. Besides Pratyabhijna disproves it. 



Conclusion 

The critical evaluation of the theory of substance-attribute 
and the doctrine of momentariness leads to the conclusion that 
it is impossible to establish, either on the basis of perceptual 
experience or the inferential arguments, that everything in the 
universe is momentary. The objects of the external world have 
a permanent character, even though they may be subjected to 
change. Every real entity in the universe which exists ( abddkita 
vastu ) is differentiated in character. That is, it is constituted of 
two aspects—a substantive aspect and an attributive aspect. 
These two are distinct, but substance as a qualified entity or a 
complex whole is one. The distinction between substance and 
attribute is undeniable. The relation between the two is not 
logically untenable. Nor the causal relation between substance 
as the material cause and its product as the effect is logically 
unintelligible. The principles involved in the three fundamental 
metaphysical concepts equally apply ter the ultimate reals, viz. 
If vara, soul and matter accepted in the system. A proper 
understanding of the metaphysical categories will help to get a 
correct knowledge of the nature of the ultimate realities and 
their organic unity. 



Pramanas and Their Validity 


A STUDY of the pramanas or the means of valid knowledge is 
an indispensable prolegomena to all metaphysical investigation. 1 
Every school of thought has to show that the doctrine advanced 
by it has the solid support of valid pramanas. In the absence 
of such a proof it is open to criticism and gets rejected by 
opponents. We shall therefore discuss at the very outset the 
nature of the pramanas accepted by the Visistadvaitin on the 
basis of which the metaphysical doctrines of his system are 
established. 

Pramana is defined as that which is the means of prama or 
valid knowledge. 2 According to Visistadvaita, a knowledge to 
be valid should fulfil two conditions. It should reveal things 
as they are and should also serve the practical interests of life. 3 
Pramana therefore signifies the essential means of arriving at 
valid knowledge. 

The Visistadvaitin admits three pram (in as. These are percep¬ 
tion (pratjakfa) , inference ( anumana) and verbal testimony 
(fabda ). Some schools of thought admit more than three pra¬ 
manas. Thus the Mimamsakas as well as some Advaitins regard 
upamana (comparison), arlhapatti (presumption) and anupalabdhi 
(non-apprehension) as additional pramanas . As against this 
the Carvakas regard perception as the only valid pramana . 
The Buddhists, on the other hand, regard perception and in¬ 
ference as the only pramanas and deny authority to verbal 
testimony. Vedanta Desika therefore discusses this matter in 
detail to determine the nature and validity of each pramana . 

Pratyaksa is the valid knowledge which is generated by direct 


^rndnadhina meya-siddhih. 

* tydya-parisuddhi, p. 86. prama-karanam pramanam. The word pramana is also 
applicable to the very valid knowledge {pramaiva pramanam). 

3 Ibid., p. 90. yathdvasthUa-vyavahdrdniiguiiam jfl&nam prama. 
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contact of the sense organs with the objects. 4 Anumili is the 
knowledge of the probandum ( sddhya ) based on the probans 
(hetu ) established by logical concomitance. 5 Sabda or the verbal 
knowledge is that which arises from the spoken words or verbal 
statement through the comprehension of the connected mean¬ 
ing. 6 

Of the three pramanas, pratyaksa is the most important and 
basic source of knowledge as the other two are dependent on 
it. 7 Inference is based on the invariable concomitance estab¬ 
lished by means of perception. Sabda or verbal testimony takes 
place on the basis of hearing of the sound of a word and com¬ 
prehension of its meaning. It thus depends on both perception 
and inference. Verbal testimony is of two types—empirical 
( laukika ) and non-empirical (alaukika) . The latter covers the 
revealed scripture (dgama) which includes the Vedas, the Upani- 
sads as well as the Smftis which are based on the Vedas. 


I. PERCEPTION 

Nature and Content of Pratyakfa 

Knowledge, in this system, is defined as that which reveals an 
object (artha-prakdSah ). Its function is to manifest an object to 
a knowing subject or the conscious self. It is thus related to a 
subject as well as an object outside it. The objects exist inde¬ 
pendent of knowledge and they are'therefore regarded as real. 
That which exists is alone cognised and knowledge devoid of an 
object is inconceivable. 8 Accordingly, perceptual knowledge 
reveals the external object as it exists. In the act of perception, 
knowledge flows out from jira through the mind and the sense 
organs, 9 comes into contact with the objects and reveals it. The 
process of perception as accepted in Visistadvaita is similar to 
what other realist schools of thought have admitted. 

4 TMK IV-31. sdhsdt prdtipat. See also NP, p. 95. sdksatkdri-pramd pralya - 
ksam. 

5 Ibid, vydpyatah vyapake dhih anumitih. 

*Ibid. vdea arthabuddhih. See also SS. vdkyena vitiftarthadhih. 

7 TMK IV-133. aksajanyd man\$d iha sarvopajivyd. 

B See RB II-2-29. na kevalasya arthaSunyasya jftanasya bhdvah sambhavaii. 

®The nature of the sense organs and how they function are discussed in 
the chapter on ‘Prakrti and its Evolutes’. 



The important point to be considered in connection with per¬ 
ception is with regard to the nature of the content of perception. 
The issue involved here is whether or not perception at the 
initial stage reveals an object as one devoid of characteristics. 
This is an important epistemological problem which has a 
bearing on the ontological question relating to the nature of 
ultimate Reality. According to the Visistadvaitin, knowledge in 
general including perceptual cognition reveals an object only 
as qualified by characteristics. 10 

Advaitin s Theory of Nirvikalpaka Pratyaksa 

The Advaitin maintains that perception, caused by the first 
contact of the sense organs with the object, has for its content 
an object devoid of all characteristics. Following the Nyaya 
classification, he recognises two types of perception: indeter¬ 
minate perception ( nirvikalpaka pratyakfa) and determinate 
perception (savikalpakapratyaksa) . The former, it is held, reveals 
the mere being or bare existence (sat) devoid of all character¬ 
istics, while the latter reveals the object with its characteristics. 11 

According to the Visistadvaitin, the perception of an object 
devoid of a’l characteristics is a psychological myth. When an 
object is perceived it is comprehended along with some qualities. 
As Ramanuja points out, the apprehension of a mere ‘being* 
without any characteristic whatsoever does not in the first place 
take place, and secondly,such an experience is impossible. It is 
never found to take place because all cognitions are in terms of 
‘this is such and such’. 12 Nothing can be apprehended apart from 
some particular feature or structure of the object, as for instance, 
the triangularly shaped dewlap of a cow. Even the indeter¬ 
minate perception, Vedanta Desika urges, has for its object 

10 TMK IV-32. adyakfayogaih janiii buddhih viiisfam prathayaii. 

11 This is the view which is criticised by Ramanuja. According to the later 
Advaitins (see Dharmaraja’s Vedanta-paribhasa ) nirvikalpaka perception is a 
non-relational knowledge of the perceived object and savikalpaka is relational 
knowledge. As an example of the former, the judgment so*yam Devadattah 
(he is the same Devadatta) is cited, which, according to the Advaitin, imp¬ 
lies bare identity without any difference. This view is also rejected by 
Vedanta Desika. PratyabhijHd is also determinate in character and does not 
refer to bare identity. See SS IV-32, p. 205. 

12 RB 1-1-1, p. 51. kenacid vi&fepa idam-ilthamiti hisarva pratitir upajdyate. 



only what is marked by characteristics because it is on the 
basis of indeterminate perception that an object is recognised 
as qualified with generic character, etc. in the determinate per¬ 
ception. 

If indeterminate perception is the apprehension of an object 
devoid of some qualification, what then is the distinction bet¬ 
ween indeterminate and determinate perception? Ramanuja 
explains the difference between the two by an illustration. 
When an object, say, a cow, is perceived for the first time, such 
a perceptual experience is regarded as indeterminate. When 
another object belonging to the same class is again seen, this 
second or subsequent apprehension constitutes determintate 
perception. 13 In the apprehension of the first individual cow, 
one sees it along with the special shape which constitutes the 
generic character of the class ‘cows’; he is not aware at this stage 
that this generic character extends to other cows also. This fact 
becomes known when the second and third cow is perceived. 
In the indeterminate perception there is only the apprehension 
of the generic character, and there is no awareness that 
this character is common to the other individual cows as there 
is no perception of the other individuals. But, in the percep¬ 
tion of the second individual and so on, the generic character is 
recognised as common to the whole class. Thus, what was 
indeterminate in the perception of the first individual is made 
determinate in the perception of the second and subsequent 
individuals. That is, the initial cognition of cow, which can be 
expressed in the form of ajudgment ‘this is a cow’, is indefinite 
but not absolutely indeterminate in character; the later cogni¬ 
tion of the cow, which is expressed in the form of a judgment 
‘this is also a cow’ based on the revival of similarity of structure 
noticed earlier, determines the nature of the object in relation 

iSRamanuja uses lhe expressions prathama-pinda-grakanam or apprehension 
of first individual and dvitiyadi-pinda grahanam or apprehension of second, 
third individual, etc. of the objects of the same class to distinguish between 
the two types of perception. It may be noted that the dvitiya-pin4<i’gTahana 
does not necessarily imply savikalpaka perception unless the person seeing 
it does have the revival of the impression of the cow seen earlier- These 
are given as illustrations and do not stand for a definition of saviktpaka 
and nirvikolpaka The perception of the second individual cow can be 
indeterminate if one does not have the revival of the impression of the 
first cow. See SS, IV-32. p. 205. 



to other similar objects. It is on this basis that the distinction 
between the indeterminate and determinate perception is to be 
made. In view of this, Vedanta Desika gives the following 
definitions : 

Savikalpaka perception is the apprehension involving recog¬ 
nition because of its being produced by the sense organs in¬ 
fluenced by Sarnskdra;nirvikalpaka perception, on the other hand, 
is the apprehension which is produced by mere sense organs 
without the influence of the Samskara}* Thus, perception, whe¬ 
ther it be determinate or indeterminate, reveals an object as 
qualified with some characteristics. In the words of Ramanuja, 
perception can never have for its content an object that is 
totally devoid of characteristics. 15 

The Naiyayikas also admit the distinction between the 
savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka perception. The latter, according 
to them, is the perception of an object without its qualities, 
while the former comprehends the relation between the quali¬ 
fied and the qualifications. 16 The determinate perception is 
regarded as complex in character involving substance-attribute 
relation (vifi$fa-j?idna) and it should therefore be preceded by 
the perception of the isolated elements such as jdli (genus), 
guna (quality) and relation. 

Vedanta Desika does not accept this theory. As already 
pointed out, perception of an object as totally uncharacterised 
cannot take place even at the initial stage. This is against all 
experience. Naiyayikas cite the example of the perception of 
the infants, dumb persons and the animals in support of in¬ 
determinate perception. Even sueh perceptions, Vedanta Desika 
contends, are determinate in character as it is evident from 
their reaction in the form of spontaneous likes or dislikes 

H TMK IV-32. See also SD, vida 11. sarfiskdra-sahakrta-indriya-janyatayn 
sapralyavamarsam jndnaih savikalpakam; samskaTa-nirapeksa-kevala-indnyajanyam 
jndnam nmnkalpakam. 

16 RB I-l-L. p. 51. alah ,pratyakjasya : kaddeidapi na mTvik$a-vx$ayalvam. 
lfl According to some Naiyayikas, in indeterminate perception we perceive 
an object alone with its genus (jati), quality (gupa) and also its relation 
but we do not however know at this stage that they are related to each 
other in the form of subject-predicate relation (oUefafui-Dififyarbhdva ). But 
this fact becomes known in the determinate perception. 




towards the objects seen. If the objects seen by them were 
totally devoid of all characteristics, it would not be possible to 
account for attractive or repulsive behaviour of the infants and 
animals. 17 

Further, it is not necessary that all determinate perception or 
knowledge (vifisfa-jhana) should be preceded by the cognition 
of the qualities separately. This may be true in certain cases 
where the substance and quality are to be grasped by different 
sense organs, as for example, the flower with its fragrance. In 
this case, prior knowledge of the quality is required before the 
object is known as a qualified entity (vtfifta). But where it is 
possible to cognise both the quality and the substance in a 
single perception insofar as they are capable of being grasped 
by the same sense organ, as, for instance, the flower and its 
colour, the prior knowledge of quality is not required. It is not 
therefore correct to postulate a stage of perception in which the 
object is seen as devoid of all characteristics. 18 

Is it not a self-contradiction to assert that nirvikalpaka 
pratyaksa apprehends an object qualified by characteristics? 
This is a question raised by the critic on the assumption that 
the term nirvikalpaka should mean a perceptual knowledge 
devoid of characteristics (nifprakdraka-jndnam) as defined by the 
Naiyayikas. Vedanta Desika replies to this question in the 
negative. As there cannot by any apprehension of a mere ‘being’, 
without any characteristic whatsoever, it becomes necessary 
to restrict the import of the term nirvikalpaka to mean as devoid 
of some characteristics. The word daridra (poverty-stricken), 
for instance, does not mean that one is totally devoid of money 
but is having very little money (alpa-dhaxa) * 19 In view of this, 
Vedanta Desika has offered, a different definition of the two 
terms to justify the maintenance of a distinction between the 
two stages or kinds of perception. 

Criticism of Buddhist Theory of Savikalpaka Pratyakfa 

The Buddhists question the validity of determinate percep¬ 
tion. According to them, in the first stage of perception we get 
a mere sensation of the object. What is then perceived is the 

17 SS VI-32, p. 204. See also NP, p. 96. 19 Ibid. 

19 SS, p. 205. alpadhane daridra vyavahdravat . 



unique momentary particular, a ‘Thing-in-Itself *, which is 
technically termed sva-laksana. This stage of perception is des¬ 
cribed as indeterminate and that alone is valid. At the next 
stage of perception, the conceptual elements or sdmanya-laksanas, 
as they are termed, are superimposed by the mind upon the 
object. This type of perception is known as sauikalpaka or de¬ 
terminate which is the perception as it is familiarly known. 
The Buddhists regard that all savikalpaka knowledge is not 
wholly true, because it is greatly influenced by the samskara or 
the innate mental disposition. What is true is only the sva - 
lakfana , the bare unrelated particular presented in the first stage 
of perception. The following argument is advanced in support 
of this view: ‘All vikalpa-jnana is erroneous, because it is deter¬ 
minate in character ( vikalpatval ), just as the determinate cog¬ 
nition of shell-silver. 520 

This inference is rejected by Vedanta Desika as fallacious. 
It is not possible to prove that all knowledge is erroneous on 
the ground that perceptual knowledge is determinate in charac¬ 
ter. At this rate even the very syllogistic argument becomes 
erroneous, because it is determinate in character; as such it 
cannot establish that all knowledge is erroneous. 

The main point of criticism is that the mere fact that sense 
organs through which the objects are known in the first instance, 
are influenced by the innate mental disposition ( samskara ) does 
not render the cognition of the object erroneous. Samskara is 
only an aid to the sense organs; it does not actually generate 
the knowledge as in the case of memory. Perceptual knowledge 
does not depend either on vyapli-jttna as in the case of inference 
or on verbal testimony in which case it would become mediate. 
On the contrary, it arises through direct contact of the sense 
organs with the object. Such an immediate knowledge cannot 
be regarded as erroneous, simply because it is determinate in 
character. No doubt, when we see the cow for a second time we 
say that it is the same cow as was seen earlier. But nevertheless, 
despite the fact that the impression created by the perception 
of the cow earlier continues when the second cow is seen, the 

^SS IV-33, p. 206. vikalpah sarvo'pi aprama , vikaipatuat, iukti-rupya vikal - 
pavat. Vikalpa, according to the Buddhists, means conceptual construction, the 
subjective activity of thought interpreting the object. It is a subjective 
form lacking reality. 



determinate perception does not cease to be perception. It is as 
valid as the first stage of indeterminate perception. 

Criticism of Bhartrhari’s Theory of Sabdadhyasa 

It is normally believed that perception takes place through 
the contact of sense organs with the external objects which exist 
independently of knowledge. As against such a commonly accep¬ 
ted theory, some idealists who do not admit the reality of ex¬ 
ternal objects maintain extreme views of perception. According 
to one school of thought ascribed to Bhartrhari, 21 the perception 
of the so-called object takes place through the hearing of the 
Sound of the word ( Sabda ) and not independent of it. For 
Bhartrhari, Sabda itself projects or manifests as object; this is 
known as Sabdadhyasa . There is no difference between Sabda of 
a word and the object denoted by the word. The two are one 
and the same. Because of such an identity the cognition of the 
object takes place the moment the Sabda is known. 

The other views which are somewhat similar to this are 
advanced by Yogacara Buddhist and the Advaitin. According 
to Yogacara, vijndna or consciousness which alone is real, pro¬ 
jects itself in the form of external objects. In other words, the 
so-called objects are the Creation of the mind or the vijndna. 
This is known as vijiidna-vivarta-vada. The Advaitin does admit 
the empirical reality of objects, but from the transcendental 
standpoint the objects are considered illusory. They appear to 
exist as such because of the influence of avidyd . This is known 
as vivartavada . As already pointed out, perception, according to 
some Advaitins, cognises only the undifferentiated Being, and 
the cognition of differentiated objects is due to the influence 
of ajnana or ignorance. Both these theories will be discussed 
later. We shall take up here for examination the Sabdddhydsa - 
vada. 

VedantaDe^ika criticises this , theory on the ground that 
Sabda and object are distinct and can never be identical. The 
object exists even prior to the origin of Sabda and it continues 
to exist even after the cessation of Sabda , 22 Further, the sound 

2l Bhartrhari i s the famous grammarian who is the author of Vdkya- 
padiya . He was a predecessor of Samkara and is believed to have died 
about a.d. 650. See IP Vol. II, p. 465. 

l22 TMK IV-34. Sabdat prdk, paramapi artha- siddfuh. 



of the word {Sabda) and the object ( artha) denoted by it are to 
be grasped by two different sense organs. Sab da is known 
through the ear, whereas the object is perceived through the 
visual organ. The two do not become manifest at the same 
time. A word may have different meanings but at the time of 
hearing a word, we grasp only one particular meaning. If 
sound and object are identical, then all the meanings of the 
word should have occurred to our mind, when the word is 
(irst heard. This is not so. There are different words which are 
synonymous but they all refer to the same object. When we get 
the knowledge of the object, then all the synonymous words 
should have come to our attention. But this does not happen. 
Therefore the two— Sabda and artha —cannot be identical. 

Nor is it possible to explain the identity between Sabda and 
artha on the basis of adhyasa or illusory superimposition. When 
the shell is mistaken for silver, silver is superimposed on the 
shell because of similarity in respect of whiteness and glitter 
between the, two. To take another example, a white crystal 
appears as red when the former is brought into close proximity 
with a red flower. In both cases illusion is caused either due to 
similarity or juxtaposition. Either of these factors is not found 
in respect of Sabda and artha. Sabda may originate at a distant 
place and artha may be close to us and vice versa. In the absence 
of proximity between the two, the possibility of Sabdddhyasa is 
ruled out. 23 

Similar to the theory of Sabdddhyasa , there is another theory 
which maintains that all empirical experience depends on 
Sabda. There is a close relationship between Sabda and artha ; 
whenever the sense organs are in contact with the objects, the 
objects are perceived along with the words denoting them. In 
other words. Sabda is closely associated with the awareness of 
the objects. This theory is called Sabd&nuvedha . 

This view is also rejected by Vedanta Desika as unsound. 
Only after the objects are perceived do the words denoting 
them become known. Just as the idea of the elephant boy 
comes to the mind only after the elephant is seen, it is only 
after the object is seen that its name comes to our mind. Fur¬ 
ther, it is not correct to say that both Sabda (sound) and artha 
(object) manifest simultaneously. Thus, for instance, infants as 
m TMK IV-34. 



well as deaf and dumb persons who see the objects do not have 
any knowledge of the words denoting the objects seen by them. 
It cannot be said that such persons have the knowledge of 
some kind of supernormal or subtle sound as there is no proof 
in support Of the existence of a subtle sound. The mention of 
subtle forms of sound in religious literature 24 is intended for 
purposes of meditation and it has no bearing on the sound as 
we commonly understand it. 

The Theory of Supernormal Perception 

In considering the nature and content of perception, the 
question arises whether perception could apprehend super¬ 
normal objects. According to some, 26 even supernormal objects 
can be seen by perception. The argument in support of this 
view is that whatever exists should be known by means of per¬ 
ception and as supernormal things also exist, they should be 
perceived. 2 ® 

The above argument is fallacious. Merely because a thing 
exists, it does not follow that it should be the object of per¬ 
ception. There is no concomitance between that which exists 
(saliva) and perceptibility (pratyak$atva ). If something is not 
the object of perception, we cannot say that it does not exist. 
If by perception we mean empirical perception, we cannot 
take it that everything becomes known. If it be non-empirical 
perception, such a perception could even be hallucination. It 
cannot be said that by perception we mean Uvara-pratyaksa 
because the pratyaksa of hvara which is not dependent on the 
sepse organs is not strictly perception. 

Jt may be argued that as there is variation in the capacity 
of sense organs from person to person, there may be an indi- 


2t Mantra-Jdstra speaks of four types of iabda: (a) Siikfma or para , which 
m the root of the universe; (6) Pafyantl —the original sound made 
manifest inside the organism near the navel; (c) Madhyamd —subtle air 
in its course towards the heart manifesting subtle form of letters or 
speech which is the fhrm of letters flashing in our mind while repeating 
mantras during meditation; (d) Vaikhari —the audible sound which is 
externally and universally perceptible. This is used as means of com¬ 
munication. 

t6 This theory is ascribed to some Buddhists. See NP, p. 95. 

IV-36. dharmadayah kasyacit-pratyakfdh j attvdt. 



vidual who possesses the power to see everything. This argu¬ 
ment cannot be accepted, because it is not possible to prove the 
existence of a person with such a supernormal power. Each 
sense organ has its specific and restricted function. Eyes grasp 
colour but they cannot hear. It is not therefore possible to 
assume that sense organs can comprehend everything. 27 

It may be contended that there are variations with regard to 
the capacity of the sense organs in individuals. Thus, for 
example, the owl has the capacity to see in darkness, while 
human beings do not possess this ability. In the same way, some 
individuals may be gifted with the capacity of perceiving 
supernormal things. 

It is no doubt true that the nocturnal vision of the owl is 
more powerful than that of a human being, but the function of 
all visual organs is restricted to seeing. That is, the eyes can 
only see but cannot hear. There may be instances of two differ¬ 
ent functions being performed by one organ as in the case of 
snakes which are believed to hear the sound through their 
eyes. Even in such cases, Vedanta Desika observes, the two 
different organs are located in the same area where the eyes 
are found and it is therefore possible for the snakes to hear 
through eyes. The eyes of snakes as such do not hear but, on the 
contrary, the auditory organ which is located in the eyes (or 
close to the eyes) apprehends the sound. He therefore concludes 
that perception caused by the direct contact of sense organs 
with object is restricted in scope and it cannot grasp super¬ 
normal objects. 

This conclusion should not be taken to mean that Vedanta 
Desika rejects yogi-pratyafoa or perception of supernormal things 
by yogis. The ViSistadvaitin accepts yogi-pratyaksa. But it is 
different from the normal perception. The latter is dependent 
on sense organs, whereas the former is caused by special 
potency (adffta) acquired by yogic practice. 28 It may also be 
acquired by an individual through the grace of God as in the 
case of the intuitive knowledge of the sages. It is then regarded 
as divine perception ( divyam ) , 29 

27 TMK IV-36. iha nirupadhih aksaprakarfafi te duroacah . 

28 NP, p. 95. yogi-pralyaksam prakrslddTfta-vifcfajam . . . sa ca ad{fta-vidifa(t 
yogdbhyasa-tapahary&dibhih jdyaU . 

W/bid. bhagavat-pTdsada-labdha-yogipTalyakfam divyam. 



II. INFERENCE 


Anumdna as a Valid and Independent Pramdna 

The very first question that needs to be discussed is whether 
or not anumdna or inference is a separate pramdna and, if 
separate, whether it is a valid one. According to the Carvaka 
school, pratyaksa is the only pramdna and anumdna which is 
regarded as part of perception does not en joy a separate status 
as a pramdna. 

It is generally accepted that the presence of fire is inferred 
from the observation of smoke and the knowledge of the fire is 
inferential in character or anumiti. The critic questions this 
assumption. Just as the cognition of smoke is considered per¬ 
ceptual in character, why should not the knowledge of fire 
also be regarded as perceptual? No doubt, there is direct con¬ 
tact of the sense organs only with the smoke, but because 
of the fact that smoke is invariably connected with fire, it 
should be possible to consider the knowledge of fire, too, as 
perceptual. 

The above argument may hold good in respect of one who 
is actually seeing the smoke on the hill. But there are instances 
when a person not having any direct contact of the visual 
organ with the smoke gets the inferential knowledge of fire 
either on the basis of the recollection of the smoke seen earlier 
elsewhere or on the basis of the verbal statement made by some¬ 
one else. It cannot therefore be said that in all cases the in¬ 
ferential knowledge of fire is perceptual. It cannot be argued 
that mind, which is an important instrument for perceptual 
knowledge, serves also as an aid for inference, and therefore 
both perception and inference are of the same nature. Mind 
serves as an aid for all types of knowledge including smrti 
(memory) and not exclusively for perception. If on this basis 
inferential knowledge is cqnsidered perceptual, then even smrti 
would have to be accepted as perceptual. Anumiti or inferential 
knowledge is therefore distinct from perception. 

That anumdna is a separate pramdna becomes clear if we 
analyse the process of inference. The syllogistic argument is 
expressed in the form; ‘The hill has fire because it has smoke 
[parvato vahnimdn 9 dhumaoattvat) .* In this premise, the hill 
( parvata ) is technically known as pakfa (subject); the smoke 



(dhuma) is regarded as hetu (probans). In the first instance, we 
see only smoke on the hill, that is, hetu in the paksa . At this 
stage there is no possibility of observing the fire as invariably 
connected with smoke {dhuma-vyapaka-vahni). After seeing the 
smoke, one remembers the invariable association of the smoke 
with the fire. With the mere recollection of the association of 
smoke with fire, it cannot be determined that there is also fire 
on the hill. Even the knowledge of the general principle that 
the hetu as concomitant with sadhya is present in paksa does not 
establish the presence of fire on the hill. The positive conclu¬ 
sion that there is fire on the hill is to be deduced on the basis 
of the observed facts. The inferential knowledge is therefore 
neither perceptual nor a case of memory. 30 

The Carvakas question the validity of anumana as pramdna . 
Why is it invalid? asks Vedanta Desika. Four alternatives are 
possible for affirming its invalidity. It may g be invalid because 
it is negated by another valid knowledge. Secondly, even 
though it is not negated, it is still invalid (by its very nature). 
Thirdly, it is of doubtful character. Fourthly, it is of the 
nature of memory. 

With regard to the first alternative, we should find out whe¬ 
ther it is negated by perception or an inference or by verbal 
testimony. It cannot be by perception. When fire is inferred 
on the basis of smoke, fire is not actually seen and as such there 
is no scope for its negation by another perceptual jhdna . If it 
be by anumana* then that anumana will have to be proved as 
valid, and the invalidity of the inference in question cannot be 
contradicted by another invalid annumana. Verbal testimony 
cannot negate it. Verbal testimony depends on inference for the 
comprehension of meaning ( iakti-grahana ) and in the absence of 
it verbal knowledge ( Sabdabodha ) cannot take place. If it be 
argued that inference by its very nature is invalid, then the 
same argument would apply even to perception. Inference can¬ 
not be dismissed as invalid on the ground that it is of doubtful 
character, because the men of wisdom have accepted it as a 
valid means of knowledge without entertaining any doubt 
about its validity. 

It is not even a case of memory because we get to know 
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something new through inference, whereas knowledge by 
memory is restricted to what is already experienced. 31 Vedanta 
DeSika therefore concludes that inference is a valid and distinct 
source of knowledge like pratyaksa. 

A dialectical argument is put forward to disprove the validity 
of inference. The presence of fire is inferred from the observa¬ 
tion of smoke on the hill. It is questioned whether, by means of 
this inference, fire in general ( vahni-samanya ) is inferred from 
the smoke! in general or a specific case of fire is inferred from a 
specific case of smoke. If it be the former, it is already known 
to us that there is a close association between smoke and fire 
as observed in the kitchen and as such nothing new is establish¬ 
ed by the inference. If it be the latter, the same smoke along 
with the fire as seen in the kitchen is not found in the hill. In 
the absence of not being aware of the concomitance between 
the specific smoke seen on the hill with fire, how is it possible 
to prove the presente of fire on the hill? It is not possible to 
assert that wherever there is smoke there is fire, because no one 
has seen all the instances of smoke and fire all over the uni¬ 
verse and at all times. One might have seen a few cases and on 
that basis it is not possible to make a universal statement. 
Even though the association of fire with smoke has been 
noticed a number of times, there may be exceptions which may 
be unknown to us. 32 

This dialectic is refuted by Vedanta Desika. Logic ( tarka ) is 
based on certain principles and every school of thought which 
adopts logic have to accept them. Otherwise, logic would be¬ 
come meaningless. Even to disprove the validity of anumdna , 
one has to resort to logic. If the basic principles of tarka are 
not accepted, there is no place for anumdna . It may be possible 
to doubt the soundness of the logical arguments but whenever 
such doubts arise, they have to be cleared by proper reasoning. 
If one goes on entertaining a doubt for which there is no end, 
all human endeavour leading to practical activities would 
cease. If doubt arises, it needs to be removed by adopting 
supporting argument. Thus, for instance, one may doubt the 
presence of fire even though smoke is observed. In such a 
situation, proper reasoning helps to overcome the doubt. As 

a TMK IV-40. vaiii$ly&nna smrtih. 32 TMK IV-41. 



fire and smoke have a causal relationship, it is to be reasoned 
out that where smoke exists, fire also must exist. This is known 
as anukula tarka or supporting argument. It is not therefore 
appropriate to question the validity of anumana on the basis of 
some unjustified doubt. 33 

Method of Establishing Logical Concomitance 

The validity of the inference depends on the soundness of 
the concomitance ( vydpii ) between the probans {hetu) and the 
probandum ( sddhya) as, for example, between the smoke and fire. 
How do we ensure that in each case the concomitance has been 
established correctly ? The Naiyayikas maintain that vydpti is 
comprehended by observing numerous instances ( bhdyo-dariana ). 
According to another view held by a section of Visistadvaitins, 
it should be possible to grasp the correlation between the helu 
and sddhya by the observation of one single instance (j akjd-daria- 
mz). 34 Repeated observance of several cases is useful in removing 
the dobut that may arise as a result of certain exceptional circum¬ 
stances in respect of hetu. Thus, for instance, fire and smoke are 
seen together but we cannot come to the conclusion that fire 
is invariably associated with smoke since we find an exception 
to this rule in respect of molten iron ball. Such doubts in respect 
of the comprehension of concomitance are removed by repeated 
observation. Vedanta DeSika does not agree with this view. In 
his opinion, it is not possible to establish a universal proposition 
or the unconditional and invariable concomitance between two 
particulars on the basis of one single observation. It is therefore 
essential to observe several instances before formulating the 
vydpti. The repeated observation helps to remove the doubt 
arising as a result of exceptional circumstances. Besides repeat¬ 
ed observation, tarka or reasoning is also to be adopted for 
eliminating the doubt arising on account of upddhi or certain 
limiting condition associated with the hetu. Upddhi is a technical 
term used by Indian logicians. It is defined as a characteristic 
which is not extensively applicable to the sddhana or vydpya , 
but which applies extensively to the sddhya or vydpaka , being 
in itself different from the sadhana. Zb To put it in simple words, 

^TMKIV-iS. ^TMK IV-47. This seems to be the view held by 
Parasara Bhatta. See NP, p. 99. 

“See NP, pp. 99-100. sddhandvydpakatve saty sddhya-samavydptah. See also 



it refers to the limiting condition or qualifying adjunct associat¬ 
ed with the probans {hetu) on account of which the concomi¬ 
tance becomes established. In the syllogism that there is smoke 
because of fire (dhumavan vahneh) , the association of fire with 
smoke is not universal because the molten iron ball which is 
fire is devoid of smoke. In order to prove the concomitance 
between smoke and fire, we stipulate the condition that only 
fire that is associated with wet wood is concomitant with smoke. 
The association of wet wood with fire is therefore the upadhi 
for hetu. Such doubts which may arise on account of upadhis y 
while determining the invariable association of hetu and sddhyu , 
have to be overcome by adopting proper reasoning or tarka . 36 

It may be argued that no one is able to observe all the in¬ 
stances of smoke and fire in this vast universe and in view of 
this, what is seen once is to be accepted as the basis for determin¬ 
ing the vyapti. This is not a correct view. When an object is 
seen once and when the same is seen again at a later period, 
we get the experience that it is the same as was seen before. 
Though the object is seen for a second time, the judgment that 
it was seen before implies that it is of the same class (jati). It 
is through the jati which is common to all such objects in the 
universe, we derive the knowledge of all of them. In the same 
way, if the vyapti existing between two particular entities ;is 
comprehended by seeing a few instances, it would amount to 
seeing all such entities in the universe since they all belong to 
the same class of entities observed earlier. In this sense, it is 
claimed by logicians that bhuyo-darsana or observation of num¬ 
erous instances helps to determine the universal proposition or 
the unconditioned, invariable concomitance between hetu and 
sddhya . 

Types of Syllogism 

On the basis of the nature of vyapti, the Naiyayikas have 
made a formal distinction of three types of anutndna — kevaldnvayi y 
kevala-vyatireki and anvaya-vyatireki. When hetu exists, the sddhya 
too should be invariably present. For instance, if there be smoke, 
there should also be fire. This is known as anvayavydpti or a 
positive concomitance established on the basis of agreement 

3 ®For further details regarding the types of upadhis and how doubts are 
to be overcome, see TMK IV-44-45. 



between the hetu and sadhya. If sadhya does not exist, helu 
too should be absent; if there be no fire there is no smoke. 
This is known as vyatireka-vyapti or a negative concomitance 
based on agreement in the absence of sadhya and hetu . A 
syllogism may be formulated with hetu and sadhya admitting 
both the anvaya- and iyatireka-oyapti or either of the two. A 
syllogism in which both types of vydpti are found is classified 
as tanvaya- vyalirekl. In lhe syllogism ‘The hill has fire, be¬ 
cause it has smoke’, we find an invariable concomitance between 
the presence of smoke and presence of fire as well as ab¬ 
sence of fire and absence of smoke. If in a syllogism the hetu 
adopted admits only an agreement in the absence of sadhya 
and hetu , it is regarded as kevaia-vyatireki. Take, for ins¬ 
tance, the .following syllogism adopted by the Naiyayikas: 
‘Earth is different from other elements such as water, etc. 
because it is characterised by odour.’ 37 In this syllogism it is 
not possible to have a positive concomitance, viz. whatever 
possesses odour, that is different from other elements, because 
other than earth which is the very subject ( paksa ) of the syllog¬ 
ism there is nothing else which possesses the odour. Only 
a negative concomitance is possible in the following form. 
‘Whatever is not different from other elements such as water 
does not possess odour.’ Such a syllogism in which the hetu is 
based on a negative concomitance is regarded as kevaia-vyatireki. 
The third type of syllogism is the one which contains hetu 
based only on a positive concomitance. As an example of this, 
the following syllogism is cited: ‘Pot is definable, because it is 
knowable’ ( gkafah abhidheyah prameyatvat). Here a negative con¬ 
comitance, viz. ‘whatever is not definable is not knowable’ does 
not hold good because there is nothing in the universe which is 
not knowable. The hetu in this syllogism admits only a positive 
concomitance expressed as follows : ‘Whatever is knowable is 
definable.* It is therefore known as kevalanvayi. 

Though there are three types of aumndna, some logicians 
accept only anvaya-vyatireki and kevalanvayi as sound ones and 
reject the kevaia-vyatireki. According to some other logicians, 

3 ' According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, odour {gendha) is an exclusive attribute 
of earth and the other four elements—water, air, fire and ether—do not 
possess it. 



only the kevala-vyatireki is the sound one. Vedanta Desika sub¬ 
scribes to the former view. He contends that a syllogism based 
on ketu admitting pure negative concomitance is not logically 
tenable for the main reason that sadhya or probandum in such 
a syllogism does not have a factual foundation, and as such it is 
difficult to comprehend the invariable concomitance between 
the sadhya and the hetu . 38 According to him, the probans based 
on positive concomitance (anvaya-vyapti) is sound, while the 
negative concomitance ( vya iirek a - vydpi i) strengthens it. 

The Components of Syllogism 

When an inference is adopted to determine the truth for one¬ 
self, it is called svdrtha , as for exafnple, the establishment of the 
fact that there is fire on the hill. After having known some¬ 
thing, if the same truth is to be conveyed to another person, 
for the purpose of convincing him, the syllogistic form of infer¬ 
ence is adopted. This is known as pardrthdnumdna . 3W Such an 
inference is called nydya. When an inference is used for con¬ 
vincing another, it has to be stated in a logical form. For this 
purpose five propositions are regarded as necessary: (a) pratijhd 
or the statement asserting something;( b ) hetu or the probans for 
proving it; (c) uddharana or illustration ;{a)upanaya or the appli¬ 
cation of the general rule to the specific case; (e) nigamana or the 
conclusion. 

A full form of syllogism with the five component parts may 
be illustrated thus: (a) yonder hill has fire; (b) because it has 
smoke; (r) wherever there is smoke there is fire as for instance 
in the kitchen; ( d ) yonder hill has smoke such as is invariably 
associated with fire (vahnivyapya dhumavdn); ( e ) therefore yonder 
hill having smoke also has fire. 40 

m TMK IV 53. tasya s&dhyaprasiddeh vipakse s&dhyabh&vah kathamiva vidtlah. 

3B Though a distinction is drawn between t\v\' types of inference, Vedanta 
Desika is of the view that all inferences are sv&rtha for the reason that self- 
comprehension of the invariable concomitance is the basis for advancing 
an inference. See NP, p. 107. 

The early Nyaya literature makes mention of three kinds of inference: 
purvavat , fesavat and s&mdnyato-drffa. These terms are ambiguous and there is 
no uniform description of the nature of these in Nyaya literature. Vedanta 
Desika does not give much importance to this classification. 

40 If we leave out the first two members of the syllogism, it is com¬ 
parable to the Aristotelian syllogism. The third part of the syllogism 



There is difference of opinion among the logicians with 
regard to the components of the syllogism. According to the 
Buddhists, illustration and upanaya are important parts of the 
syllogism. Vedantins hold the view that pratijnd, hetu and 
uddharana are important. The Mimamsakas divide the five into 
ten parts. Vedanta Desika takes the view that there is no harm 
if one adopts more than three components if it is required for 
the purpose of conveying the truth to the other person. 

Some argue that there is no scope for the adoption of pardr- 
thdnumdna because of the difficulty in formulating the paksa or 
the subject matter to be determined. The formulation of 
paksa requires an agreed view among both the disputants, the 
vadi and prativddi. If there be no agreed view, then paksa can¬ 
not be formulated. Thus, it is futile to advance pardrthdnumdna. 

This is not a correct view. It is not necessary that there 
should be complete agreement between the disputants for for¬ 
mulating the paksa. Even if there be some common under¬ 
standing with regard to some aspect of the subject, it should be 
possible to formulate the paksa . Take, for instance, the argument 
that Sabda or sound is anitya because it is produced. According 
to one view, Sabda is a substance ( dravya ), and, according to an¬ 
other, it is a quality ( guna ). But iabda y in general as an object 
to be grasped by the auditory organ, is accepted by both the 
parties. Even though there may be difference of opinion with 
regard to the actual nature of the entity, it should be possible 
to formulate the paksa on the basis of certain commonly 
accepted notion. Otherwise, there would be no room for discus¬ 
sion. 

Logical Fallacies 

The validity of an inference depends upon the soundness of 
the probans {hetu) . The syllogistic argument adopted should be 
free from logical defects. The logicians have enumerated a 
large number of fallacies, which are technically known as hllva- 
bhdsas. Without going into the details of the various fallacies 
(which may be found generally in Nyaya literature), Vedanta 

Stands for the major premise of Western Logic supported by an example. 
It is the universal proposition on the basis of which reasoning proceeds 
from the particular to particular through the universal. Such a reasoning 
is not purely deductive but it is inductive-deductive. See OIP, p. 257. 



Desika mentions how to determine what is a valid hetu and 
what is a fallacious hetu. Wherever vyapti is well established 
and the probans is present in paksa , it is regarded as sad-hetu 
or valid probans. Where these conditions are not fulfilled it 
becomes a fallacious hetu. The various logical fallacies 41 arise 
in the latter case. 

Rules Governing the Logical Argument 

Some Naiyayikas hold the view that while presenting an in¬ 
ferential argument in the formal way with all the five steps, 
one should also state that his syllogistic argument is free from 
any of the logical fallacies. Formulation of such a statement is 
technically known as abhasoddhdra or kantakoddhdra. Vedanta 
Desika is of the view that there is no need for making such a 
statement after formally putting forward the syllogistic argu¬ 
ment; Making such a statement on one’s own accord gives 
room for doubt in the mind of the opponent. If the purpose of 
such a statement is to remove the doubt, then the upanaya-vakya 
and the concluding statement {nigamana) are primarily intended 
to remove the possibility of logical fallacies. If only the oppo¬ 
nent raises objections, it is then appropriate to answer them 
properly and prove that one’s own argument is free from logi¬ 
cal defects. If even after answering the objections the disputant 
expresses doubt, then one has to resort to counter-argument 
(tarka ) to silence him. 

Tarka or counter-argument is intended to point out that if 
the concomitance existing between the hetu and s&dhya is 
questioned, it would lead to an unacceptable conclusion. 42 Thus, 

4l According to Vedanta Desika there are five kinds of hetvdbhdsas. These 
arc: asiddha , savyabhicdra or anaikanitka viruddha bddha or kalatyayapadefa 
and peakaravasama . Asiddha means a hetu which is unproved. Savyabhicdra 
refers to the inconclusive reason which may lead to more than one con¬ 
clusion. Viruddha is the reason which contradicts the proposition to be 
established. In bddha , the hetu asserts something the opposite of which is 
ascertained to be true by other evidence. Prakaranasama means a hetu 
which is equivalent to the proposition and as such leads to no conclusion. 

42 SS, IV-60, p. 224 vydpyahgikdre aniffa-vyapaka-prasafljanam tarka iti lakfatiam. 
The word tarka is used here in the sense of counter-argument leading 
to a conclusion as opposed to the premise. It is reductio ad absurdum in 
terms of Western logic. This is the technical meaning of tarka. Tarka in 
a general sense means reasoning or argument adopted to prove one’s 



for example, vve say that there is fire on the hill because of the 
presence .of smoke. One may question this premise and say 
that even though there is smoke, there need not be fire. As 
against this, it is to be argued that if there be no fire, smoke 
also should not be present. There is a causal relationship bet¬ 
ween the two, and, as such, since smoke is observed, the presence 
of fire also should be admitted. Such a type of counter-argu¬ 
ment is known as tarka. It thus serves the purpose of defending 
the validity of the argument. It also brings to the attention of 
the opponent that the rejection of what is a valid argument 
would lead tc the acceptance of what is invalid. There are five 
types of counter-arguments (tarka) . These are known as atma - 
iraya or self-dependence, anyonyafraya or reciprocal dependence, 
cakraka or circular reasoning, anavastha or infinite regress and 
pratibandi or counter-argument. These are actually five types of 
logical fallacies involved in the argument . 43 

The counter-argument advanced against the opponent tends 
to land him in five types of absurdities. These constitute the 
subsidiaries or ahga of tarka. The first one is to press the oppo¬ 
nent to accept a position which is opposite of what is sought 
to be established. Thus, for instance, if the presence of fire is 
doubted while accepting the presence of smoke, the counter¬ 
argument takes the form : ‘If there be no fire, then let smoke 
too be not present.* Absence of fire implies that the presence 
of smoke which is evident to one is false. This is technically 
termed viparyaya. Secondly, as a consequence of this there 
would be no room for the opponent to advance any further 
counter-argument. This position is known as pratitarka-par&hatih . 
Thirdly, it forces the opponent to accept an undesirable posi¬ 
tion ( para-anistatvam ). To say that there is no smoke while 
smoke is actually seen would amount to accepting what is not 
desired. Fourthly, the tarka advanced against the opponent 
does not serve any useful purpose to him (andtiukUlyam) . Finally, 
it would lead to position in which a concomitance will 


theory. It also refers to the Science of Logic {Tarka-tastra). Tarka under¬ 
stood in the technical sense is distinct from anumana , according to the 
Naiyayika. Vedanta Desika considers tarka is also a kind of auumdna. 

43 In the refutation of the arguments, advanced by the rival schools of 
thought Vedanta Desika refers frequently to one of these logical defects. 



have to be accepted between absence of fire and absence 
of smoke. That is, the opponent will have to accept that wher¬ 
ever there is absence of fire, there should also be absence of 
smoke. 

Rules Regulating Philosophic Debate 

Indian logicians have laid down rules to regulate not only the 
method of conducting a debate but also the eligibility of a 
person to enter it. According to Vedanta Desika, who closely 
follows the Nvaya system in this regard, a person who does not 
accept the pramanas , prameyas and the distinction between 
one’s own stand and that of the opponent, is not eligible for a 
debate . 44 It is futile to hold a discussion on philosophic issues 
with such a person, because, in the absence of norms laid down 
ai*d accepted for meaningful discussion, no truth can be decisi¬ 
vely established. If a person is not eligible for a debate, how 
could anyone enter into a meaningful discussion with him? 
Whether or not one is eligible for a debate is to be decided by 
an impartial person who presides over the debate {madhyaslha ). 
If the presiding person takes side without being impartial, 
discussion must be terminated forthwith. In fact one should 
not even enter into an argument with the opponent. The point 
to be noted is that if a discussion is held with the other party, 
who is considered ineligible for the debate, then it would 
amount to his being accepted for debate, and as such the dis¬ 
putant gains eligibility for debate. That such a disputant is 
ineligible for debate is to be communicated to him only through 
a disciple . 45 

When two persons or parties having a difference of opinion 
on a philosophic topic agree to hold a discussion, it is called 
kalhd or philosophic debate . 46 This is of three types: vdda y jalpa 
and vilanda. Vdda is a philosophic discussion undertaken not so 
much lor the selfish purpose of achieving victory for oneself but 

44 This criticism is, mainly directed against the IVladhyamika Buddhist. 
See Vedfirlha-samgrahay p. 53. na vade Siinya-vddinah adhihdru anupayatuai. 

4S See Satadusoniy Vdda 9. In this vdda known as kiithanadhikdra-idda y 
Vedanta Desika stales the prima facie view but doe? not offer any counter 
reply to it for the reasons explained above. 

46 SS IV-62, p. 225. paraspara-viruddha-vadinor vyavahdrah kathd. 



with the sole object of ascertaining the truth by adopting the 
mutually accepted canons of logic and pramdms . Jalpa is the 
discussion directed towards establishment of one’s own position 
by refuting the view of the opponent with the purpose of 
achieving one’s own victory in the discussion. Vitania is an 
argument adopted solely to refute the opponent’s views without 
bothering to establish one’s own position. Jalpa itself is vitan$d 
except that in the latter type of argument no attempt is made 
to establish anything with regard to the opponent. Vitantfd dis¬ 
cussion is again subdivided into two: (a) vitardga-vilantfd or dis¬ 
cussion carried on without passion for the purpose of right 
cause; ( b ) vijigisu-vitandd or discussion aimed at the mere refuta¬ 
tion of the views of the opponent. Even those who resort to 
vitantfa type of vada are required to accept certain principles 
though the disputants are not concerned with the establishment 
of their own theories. Otherwise, they would not become eligi¬ 
ble for a discussion .' 17 

While conducting the discussion, the opponent is to be de¬ 
feated by disclosing to him the various fallacies involved in the 
argument. Gautama, the exponent of Nyaya system, has out¬ 
lined twenty-one kinds of fallacies which are known as nigraha - 
sthdnds or points of opponent’s defeat . 48 These are aimed at ex¬ 
posing the lack of proper understanding of the topic under dis¬ 
cussion. Of these, the most serious defect consists in not having 
the capacity to understand the fallacy, and, if even one had such 
a capacity, not being able to raise any criticism ( asiddhi). The 
former is also known a sjati and the latter as chala, Jati is also 
defined as making a statement as against one’s own words ( sva - 
vydhata vak). This may assume many forms depending upon the 
difference in upddhi. The self-contradictory statements may 
imply either the rejection of vvhat is essential (yukta-tyagah) or 
acceptance of what is unimportant ( ayukta-grahanam ) or atternpt- 
ing to prove what is impossible (avisaye vrltih ). All the three 
have a common element, viz. self-contradiction. 

Chala is described as an attempt to impute a different mean¬ 
ing to the words expressed other than the intended one and on 
that basis criticise the argument. Thus, for instance, the expres¬ 
sion nava-kambalo'yam actually means the person wearing a new 


47 TMK IV-63. 48 See NP, pp. 111-18 for details. 



blanket. The word nava also means nine, and, by attaching that 
meaning, it is argued that there are no nine blankets but one 
only. There are various types of chalas but Vedanta Desika does 
not go into the details as these are generally found in Nyaya 
literature. 

The most important principle to be observed is that in con¬ 
ducting the discussion everyone should accept authoritative 
pramanas .. If there be doubt with regard to pramanas , it 
would neither help to prove one’s own position nor refute that 
of the opponent. Whatever is stated would have to be authori¬ 
tative. These are the prerequisites of a vada. 

There are other principles laid down for conducting the 
debate. The two disputants should be careful about the state¬ 
ments they make. If one makes a mistake by making an errone¬ 
ous statement, the other party should quickly bring it to his 
attention. If, on the contrary, the other party remains silent, it 
will be treated as a lapse on his part. If both make mistakes, 
then they are allowed three chances each to correct themselves. 
This is technically called satpaksi or six chances, three for 
each. Within these three chances, whoever corrects himself 
earlier becomes victorious. If both do not correct themselves 
within the three chances, the presiding person will have to 
suspend the discussion . 49 


III. VERDAL TESTIMONY 

Sab da, as a Valid and Independent Pramdna 

Sabda or verbal testimony is the third and most important 
source of knowledge. As mentioned earlier, it is of two kinds : 
empirical' ( lauhiha) and non-empirical ( alaukika ). The latter is 
known as Sruti or Agama, the revealed scripture which is 
accepted by the Vedantins as the most authoritative pramdna 
in respect of spiritual matters. 

The very first question that needs to be considered is whe¬ 
ther verbal testimony is a separate pramdna . The Buddhists 
and some Vaisesikas do not accept it as an independent pra - 
mana. According to them, verbal testimony is a special type of 

4B TMK IV-6G. 




inferential knowledge. Just as fire is inferred on the basis of the 
observation of smoke, the knowledge of the person who utters 
the words is inferred on hearing his words . 50 

Vedanta Desika criticises this view and affirms sabda as 
an independent pramdna . When we hear the words, we derive 
a new knowledge from them. We cannot regard this knowledge 
as inferential. Inferential knowledge is based on the invariable 
concomitance between kctu and sadhya and there is no such 
correlation between words and their meaning. The only rela¬ 
tion that exists between them is that of vdeya and vacaka. That 
is, words have the power to denote, whereas objects are denot¬ 
ed by them. In the absence of well-established invariable- 
correlation between words and their meanings, it would not be 
correct to say that the knowledge of a person is inferred from 
hearing the words uttered by him. 

According to some Buddhists, verbal testimony and inference 
which constitute indirect experience are of the nature of smrli 
(memory). That is, the knowledge which is generated by infer¬ 
ence and verbal testimony is caused by the recollection of past 
experience. This is explained by an illustration. One has seen 
individual trees on past occasions, and on the basis of this 
experience, one gets the knowledge of the forest consisting of a 
vast cluster of trees (send-vanadi-smarana) . Though the cognition 
of a forest is a piece of new knowledge, it is caused by the 
memory of what was observed earlier. In the same way, knowl¬ 
edge derived from inference and verbal testimony is of the 
nature of what had been experienced earlier. 

This is not a correct theory, according to Vedanta Desika. 
We do get the knowledge of something more than what was 
not already experienced earlier by means of inference and 
verbal testimony. In the case of the sentences uttered by a 
person, we get to know the relationship between the different 
words which in fact was not known to* us earlier. In nmimana 
it becomes established that sadhya is present in paksa as, for 
example, that fire is present on the hill. Since some additional 
new factor is known both in inference and verbal testimony, 


^Though the Vaisesikas do not admit Sabda as a separate pramarta , 
they have accepted the Vedas as authoritative as these are utterances of an 
infalliable livara. 
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the two cannot be treated as mere cases of memory. 51 

It may be asked : if Sabda be a pramdm , why should it not 
generate knowledge by itself without the need for one’s know¬ 
ing its import, in the same way as sense organs generate knowl¬ 
edge? This is not a correct view. Take the case of the inferen¬ 
tial knowledge of fire derived from the observation of smoke. 
Unless one has known that there is concomitance between 
smoke and fire, one does not get the knowledge of the fire on 
merely seeing the smoke. 

Sense organs such as eyes do not by themselves generate 
knowledge of an object. They need other accessories such as 
light. In the same way words by themselves do not generate 
knowledge. They cause knowledge in the person only when 
he is aware of the meaning of the words. That is, words convey 
knowledge only in respect of a person who is aware of the 
meaning of the words. 

The validity of Sabda as a source of knowledge depends on 
its capacity to convey meaning. Does it have such a capacity 
and if so, how does it perform this function? There are several 
answers to this question and by way of explaining' this issue 
several theories are put forward. According to some ancient 
Mimamsakas, Sabda has the innate capacity to convey its mean¬ 
ing just as fire has the intrinsic capacity to burn. The Naiyayi- 
kas hold the view that all words convey their meaning on 
the basis of certain accepted convention ( samketa ). There is 
another view advanced by the'Prabhakara school of Munamsa, 
according to whom words convey their meanings only as related 
to specific action. The implication of it is that only injunctive 
statements are meaningful. Any discussion of these theories in¬ 
volves consideration of several other important issues relating to 
the function of words in a sentence or the connotation and 
denotation of the terms in a judgment, the logical import of a 
sentence in general and, in particular, the import of a sentence 
in which the terms are found in apposition ( samdnddhikarana - 
vdkya). There are divergent views on these topics. We shall 
examine them separately in the next chapter. It will suffice to 
observe here that, according to the Visi$tadvaitin, sabda or 


61 TMK IV-68- Sec also SS f p. 228. samskare salvapi apurvdrtha-p*atipatlau 
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word has a dual function. Firstly, when words arc heard we get 
the connected meaning of the different terms(dnupurvi-pratyaksa). 
Its second function is to cause in us a knowledge of the objects 
denoted by these words. Verbal testimony is a valid source of 
knowledge insofar as the words and sentences convey the 
meaning. 

Aulhoritativcncss of the Veda 

After having accepted verbal testimony as a valid source of 
knowledge, Vedanta Dcsika proceeds to prove on rational grounds 
the validity and authority of the Veda or the revealed scripture 
Following the line of arguments advanced by the Mimamsakas, 
he affirms that Veda is to be admitted as a valid source of 
knowledge in the same way as perception is accepted as a valid 
source of knowledge. 52 We consider a particular perceptual 
knowledge as invalid, if either its source is found to be defective 
or when it is negated by another knowledge opposed to it. In 
the absence of these factors, we accept the perceptual knowl¬ 
edge as valid. On the basis of the same principle, we should 
also admit Veda as valid because it is free from defective 
factors that would vitiate its validity. In the first place, Vedic 
knowledge is not contradicted by knowledge derived from any 
other source. Perceptual knowledge cannot contradict it be¬ 
cause perception has its own limitation and it cannot extend its 
scope to matters which are beyond our sense experience. Infe¬ 
rence too cannot negate it because when a conflict arises bet¬ 
ween inference and sruti, the latter is admitted by the Vcdan- 
lins as of greater validity than the former. The inference 
which is of lesser validity cannot therefore contradict the 
scriptural knowledge. There may not be any negation by an¬ 
other knowledge, but if the source is defective, it could become 
invalid. Even this possibility is ruled out in the case of the 
Veda because it is regarded as apauruseya , that is, not ascribed 
to any human authorship and as such it is free from the defects 
to which the author ( vakid ) is normally subjected. 53 Knowledge 
can also be defective if its content is defective. This possibility 
also docs not hold good in respect of the Veda. The knowledge 

S2 TMK IV-101. badhadyxbimat nigamah itaravat man am. 
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which arises from the Veda is not of doubtful character- Nor 
can it be said that it does not arise at a)! from the Veda. Once 
it is admitted that knowledge arises from the Veda, it would then 
follow as a general rule ( tilsargat ) that the Veda is self-valid. 
As will be shown later, 64 all knowledge in general is intrinsically 
valid ( svalah-pramanyam). Vedic knowledge is self-valid, and it 
therefore enjoys supreme authority. 

The Naiyayikas seek to establish the authority of the Vedas on 
the supposition that the Vedas are the utterances of ihc trustwor¬ 
thy God. This means that it is divine in origin. The reason for 
holding such a view is that for Naiyayikas validity of knowledge 
is derived from extraneous factors ( paratah ). Perceptual knowl¬ 
edge, for instance, is considered valid if the sources such as 
sense organs are free from defects. If the sources are defective, 
that knowledge becomes invalid. On the same principle, 
Naiyayikas seek to prove the validity of the Veda by means of 
the trustworthy character of the vakta or the speaker. If the 
Veda is to be authoritative, it must have been taught by one who 
is most trustworthy. Such a person is God. In this way both the 
validity of the Veda arid indirectly the existence of God is proved. 
In support of this view the following syllogistic argument is ad¬ 
vanced: ‘The validity (of Isvara-jildna) is caused by an extraneous 
factor other than the generally accepted accessory causes of 
jndna\ because it is a specific knowledge subject to its being 
caused, such as the invalidity (of knowledge).’ 55 

Vedanta Desika rejects this argument on the ground that 
probans ( helu ) used in the syllogism, is fallacious. The argument 
presupposes the existence of Isvara. If God is admitted to exist, 
His knowledge and its validity being eternal, it connotbc regard¬ 
ed as being caused by an extraneous factor (kdram-janyd) . If 
livara did not exist, there is no sense in saying that His knowl¬ 
edge is being caused by extraneous factor. 

The main point of the criticism is that it is not possible to 
prove the validity of the Vedas by any other means than the 
criterion of the self-validity. That it is self-valid is established on 

M See Section ‘Self-Validity of Knowledge* in Chapter V. This is also the 
position of the Mimarhsakas. 
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the basis of the fact that knowledge as a general rule is valid by 
virtue of its own intrinsic nature. Knowledge reveals an object 
as it is and it possesses this intrinsic power just as fire has a 
natural power to burn. 56 It is therefore self-valid ( svatah-pramd - 
nam). According to the epistemological position of Visista- 
dvaita, even in the case of illusory knowledge the knowledge 
aspect is valid, because no one can deny that there was knowl¬ 
edge. What is invalid is the object aspect {vuayamiu) since 
it is negated by a later knowledge. Since all knowledge by its 
very nature is valid, the knowledge generated by the Vedas too 
is valid. Thus, on the basis of self-validity the revealed scripture 
is upheld as authoritative. 

If the Veda is taken as valid, should we accept every scriptural 
statement as authoritative? We have, for instance, the Vedic texts 
which describe that Agni or the Fire God wept and his eye drops 
became silver, etc. ! Again there are statements which describe 
the sun as a sacrificial pillar (adityo yupah)\ Such statements 
being in direct conflict with our ordinary experience, how can 
we possibly take these statements as valid? 

Two different explanations are offered by Vedanta De^ika to 
these objections. There are many incredible things happening 
in the universe which are unbelievable, but nevertheless we 
accept them as facts. The snakes, for instance, have their 
organs of hearing located in their eyes. We hear of wondrous 
things happening in some far off places. What we cannot see 
or know may be present elsewhere. In the same way, if there 
are statements in the Vedas describing something of an unusual 
character, we should not doubt their validity simply because 
we have no experience of them. As regards the Vedic texts 
which are in direct conflict with our experience, like the 
statement treating the sun as pillar, we have to adopt 
the secondary meaning. If, in matters beyond the scope of our 
common experience, the Vedas have something to say, we 
should not question their authority on the basis of our limited 
empirical knowledge. 

The second imporiant reason for accepting unquestionable 
authority for the Veda is that it is apauruseya . That is, the Veda is 
self-existent and is not written by any human being. As against 
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this view, it is argued that Vcdic statements must have been 
written by somebody because they are in the form of sentences. 57 

Vedanta Dcsika rejects this argument as fallacious. On the 
basis of the fact that the Vcdic statement is in the form of a sen¬ 
tence it is not possible to assert that it is written by somebody. 
If something is in the form of a sentence, why should it neces¬ 
sarily be pauruscyal This question calls for a suitable counter- 
reply in defence, in accordance with the principles adopted for 
syllogistic arguments. The only possible counter-reply is that 
if it were not pauruscya , then it would not be in the form of 
sentences. This reply will defeat the very basic premise of the 
syllogism and runs counter to the thesis of the opponent. The 
point of criticism is that mere udkyatva or being a sentence 
cannot be an adequate justification to deny the impersonal 
character of the Vcdic statements. For the Vedantins and 
Mimarhsakas, Vedic statements, though they may be in the form 
of sentences, can be apaurufeya because they arc being trans¬ 
mitted orally in a particular sequence from generation to 
generation, without anyone being its written author. There 
are sruti and sirirti texts which declare the Veda as nitya 
and anddi (beginningless). 58 As against such scriptural evidence 
an inference loses its validity. Further, we do not have any 
idea of its author. As it is a very important document, one 
should have had in the past some knowledge of its author. In 
the absence of any such information, the Vedas are to be admit¬ 
ted as apauruseya . S9 

According to the Visistadvaitin, even Uvara is not its author. 
ISvcra is only the exponent of the Veda. He teaches it in each 
kalpa (epoch) in the same order as it has existed from time 
immemorial. It is in this sense considered nitya or eternal 60 
and anddi or beginninglcss. As Ramanuja has explained, the 
Veda is nitya in the sense (hat the particular order ( anupurvi ) 
in which it is being recited remains intact and in the same 
fixed order of words its recitation is carried on from generation 

67 SS IV- 111, p. 250. vedavdkyani sakartrkdni, vakyatvAt. 
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to generation. 61 The Mirnamsakas believe that the letters 
([varna ) of which words are formed are eternal, and the Veda 
as a collection of such letters in a particular order is eternal. 
The Visistadvaitin does not agree with this view. Varnas which 
arc mere articulation of sound are non-permanent, because fabda 
itself being only an evolute of akaSa is non-permanent. 62 When 
dissolution takes place all the words and letters may disappear. 
But the sequence in which the Veda is recited is noi lost, because 
it can remain in the mind of the omniscient Uvara, At the be¬ 
ginning of the world-creation, Isvara teaches the Veda in the 
same order in which it was being recited in the earlier epoch. 
The question of Uvara forgetting it docs not arise because He 
is omniscient and His knowledge is eternal and not dependent 
on the past memory. 

It is said that the Veda in the beginning was one whole unit, 
and later on it was divided into four parts. We also come across 
statements that there are different branches of the Veda ( Sakha - 
vibhdgah ). Some portion of the Veda is attributed to specific per¬ 
sonality such as kafhaka. There are also references in the Vedas 
to individual sages such as Vasistha and Visvamitra. All these 
indicate that the Veda was brought into existence at certain 
points of time. 

Against these objections, Vedanta Desika explains that at 
one time people were reciting the entire Veda but with the 
passage of time as tfie capacity of the people to recite the entire 
Veda diminished, it was divided into four parts and allocated 
to four groups of people for recitation and preservation. In the 
same way, division into different branches was introduced. The 
names such as kdthaka came into vogue, because the sage kafha 
was teaching it. Similarly, the mantras which were already in 
existence were rediscovered by a few sages through penance 
who were called mantra-karta. This does not mean that mantras 
contained in the Veda were produced afresh. The reference in 
the Vedas to such personalities as Vasistha and Visvamitra do not 
mean that these persons composed parts of the Vedas. The Veda 

61 RB, 1-3 29, p. 364. purva-purvoccdrana -kTama-janiia-samskdreva tumeva krama :« 
viiesam smrtvd tenaiva kramena uccdryatvam. See also Veddrtha-samgraha , p. 180. 
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is fiilya, eternal* It is anadi, without beginning. It is apaumseya i 
not authored by man. 

The Vedas and Agamas of Other Schools 

The Vedas are regarded by the mahajanas as of greater authority 
than the Agamas or the sacred texts of other schools of thought. fla 
By mahajana is meant men of proven wisdom who have acquired 
philosophic knowledge through austerities. The Agamas of 
other systems are not held in such high esteem. Further, the 
Agamas of the atheists or those who do not accept the autho¬ 
rity of the Vedas stand contradicted by the Vedas which are free 
from defects because of their impersonal character. Insofar as 
these Agamas are in conflict with Vedic teachings, they are 
regarded as invalid. There is also mutual conflict between the 
different Agamas of Buddhists, Jainas and Carvakas. Such a 
conflict between these Agamas affects their validity. One may 
claim that the Agama of a particular school is expounded by a 
trustworthy person (aptimula) and hence must be accepted 
valid. But it is possible to make a similar claim for another 
Agama of a different school. One may assert that the exponent 
of the Agama of a particular school is subject to ignorance 
(moha ). A similar charge could also be levelled against the 
other exponent. Since these defective factors are common to all 
the Agamas of the aiheists, or those who do not accept the 
authority of the Vedas, it becomes difficult to determine which 
one is valid and which one is invaiid, and, in the absence of 
well-established criterion for validity, the conflicts found in their 
teachings cannot be resolved. It may be claimed that some of 
the teachings of these Agamas are in consonance with the 
teachings of the Vedas and that such portions could be accepted 
as authoritative. Thus, for example, the teaching of ahimsa or 
non-violence in the Buddhagama is similar to what is taught in 
the Vedas. Vedanta Desika points out that such little similarity 
in respect of a few doctrines is of no use. In fact, he argues that 
such teachings were taken from the Vedic lore and included in 
their Agamas in order to give credibility to their religion. It is 
safer to rely upon the Vedas in respect of such teachings than 
resorting to the secondary source of doubtful pramagya . w 
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Authoritativeness of Smrtis and Pur an as 

The Visisladvaiia Vedanta, unlike some of the other Vcdan- 
tic systems, accepts besides the revealed scripture the various 
smrtis, puranas and the Pancaratra Agamas as equally autho¬ 
ritative and valid pram ana. The justification for such an 
acceptance is that the teachings contained in the smrtis and 
puranas are based on the Vedas. Among the smrtis, Manu-smrti 
occupies a very important place. The teachings of Manu 
correspond to what is taught in the Vedas. In view of this it is 
stated that all that is said by Mann is like medicine (to the sick) 
implying that it is beneficial to humanity. 65 Its teachings are 
frpe from delusion and deceit. They are not expounded on the 
basis of perception, inference and verbal statements of ordinary 
human beings. They owe their origin to the Vedas. 

In the same way, the other smrtis ascribed to different sages 
enjoy unquestionable authority. It is possible that a particular 
statement which is mentioned in a srnrti text may not find a 
corresponding sruti text in support of it. Thus, for example, the 
astaka-Sraddha , a sraddha ceremony which is to be performed on 
the eighth day of a particular month to propitiate the manes, 
is prescribed in the srnrti text but there is no corresponding 
reference to it in the Vedas. In such cases, it is to be understood 
that the Vedic texts referring to it must have existed elsewhere 
at one time, and based on such Vedic authority, its observance 
has come down to us from generation to generation. It would 
not be correct to deny Vedic authority to such a srnrti text on 
the ground that there is no corresponding reference to it in 
Vedic text. 66 

When a conflict arises between a sruti text and srnrti text, 
which one should be accepted as of greater authority? In cases 
of such conflicts, it is laid down by Mlmarhsaka that srnrti text 
must be rejected. Sruti obviously enjoys a greater authority and 
validity. The same rule applies when there is a conflict between 
sruti texts and puranas. It is acknowledged that the authors of 
Puranas are liable to make errors since they arc also influenced 
by karma. If conflicts arise between the different puranas, we 
have to determine the relative strength of the statements on the 

65 Tajur-ieda 1-3 . yad-vai kiilca manor avadai tad bhesajam. fi6 TMK IV-117. 



basis of Lhc nature of the* puranas. The puranas are classified 
into three groups as sdUvika, rdjasa and tdmasa. The Matsya 
Pur ana, which is in consonance with the teachings of the Vedas, 
has enunciated the relative importance of the different puranas. 
Tdmasa puranas speak of the greatness of Siva and Agni; rajasa 
of Brahma; sdltvika ;spcak of the greatness of Visnu. Among 
these, the teachings contained in the sdltvika puranas are con¬ 
sidered to be of greater authority. Whenever conflicts arise 
between the different puranas, the teachings of s&Uviku puranas 
are to be accepted as of greater authority. 67 

Authoritativeness of Pancaratra Agama 68 

According to the Visistadvaita Vedanta, Pancaratra Agama 
occupies a unique position, because it is considered to have been 
taught by I soar a out of compassion towards the humanity. 69 It 
is therefore regarded as free from the defects common to texts 
written by human beings. There is also no room for doubt or 
disbelief in the teachings contained in it. 

The validity of Pancaratra Agama is questioned on the 
ground that it speaks of the origin of jiva, a view which is 
opposed to the teaching of the Veda. In one place in the Pan¬ 
caratra it is said that jiva designated as Sankarsana originates 
from Vasudcva, the Supreme Brahman. 70 But jiva, according to 
Vedic teaching, is eternal and is not subject to birth. 

This objection is utenablc, argues Vedanta Desika. The very 
Pancaratra texts desci ibc jtoas as beginninglcss and that they 
are not subject to any destruction. In view of this, the text re¬ 
ferring to the birth (utpalli) of Sankarsana Jiva is to be inter¬ 
preted to mean avirbhdva or manifestation of what existed as 
unamnifest. The Vedic text too says that Brahma created the 
jivas (prajdpatih prajdh asrjata ), but it is not to be taken as the 
creation of jiva. Here srsti or creation is understood to mean 
manifestation of what already existed in a potential form. 

67 TMK IV'-119. anyonyam virodhe tu y sdttvikalv&dibhedat bala-niyatih 
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The Makabharata describes Pancaratra as a text of the highest 
order and as one intended for our highest good (parama sreyah ) 
and that Mann teaches dharma on the basis of it. Thus Panca- 
ratra Agama is in full agreement with the Vedas. If in some 
places conflicts arise between sruli texts and the Pahcaratra 
texts, these have to be reconciled in the same way as between 
the affirmative and negative statements appearing in the Vedic 
texts. 71 


IV. OTHER PRAMANAS 

So far we have considered three major pramanas — pratyaksa , 
anumana and sahda . Besides these, a few other pramanas are 
admitted by oilier schools of thought. These are: upamana or 
comparison, arthapatti or presumption and anupalabdhi or non- 
apprehension. According to the Visistadvaitin, these are not 
independent pramanas but form part of either inference or 
verbal testimony. 

Smrti 

Before we examine each one of these, we have to consider 
whether memory [smrti) is a valid source of knowledge. The 
Visistadvaitin agrees with the Naiyayikas that smrti is not a 
separate pramdna. However, unlike some other thinkers, he 
claims validity for knowledge derived from memory. Smrti is 
that form ofknowledge which is generated by the recall of the 
latent impression ( samskara ) of an object previously seen. The 
revival of the samskara is caused either when one sees an object 
similar to what one had experienced earlier or by the influence 
of the unseen potency (arfrsta ). The samskara may even be re¬ 
vived by seeing an object which was seen along with the object 
experienced earlier (sahamita). The earlier experience ( anu - 
bhava ) which is the cause of smrti may be of three kinds : prama 

71 TMK IV-122. There is a controversy between Samkara and Ramanuja 
on the question, of accepting Pahcaratra Agarna as authoritative. The view 
taken by Samkara is that ihc Vedanta-sutras (11-2-39 to 42) do not accord 
authority to Pahcaratra. Ramanuja, on the basis of the proper interpretation 
of these sutras , establishes that thejufror41 and 42 are explicitly in favour of 
the authority of Pahcaratra. See R13 11-2-41 and 42. See also Yamuna’s 
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or valid knowledge, bhrama or erroneous knowledge and s a mi ay a 
or doubtful knowledge. Accordingly, memory is also of three 
kinds : valid memory, false memory and memory of doubtful 
character. 72 

Some hold the view that all knowledge based on memory is 
false (ayalhdrtha) . This is not correct, according to Vedanta 
Desika. Its validity or invalidity depends upon the nature of 
the previous experience. If what was experienced earlier is a 
valid one, the memory that arises on the basis of the samskara 
of the previous experience should also be regarded as valid. If 
the earlier experience is a false one, the memory based on the 
samskara of that experience also becomes false. Further, the 
smrti knowledge is not without content. That is, the knowl¬ 
edge based on memory has for its content the object once seen. 
It can also lead one to action, the effort being motivated by a 
desire to obtain the object recollected. In view of this, the 
knowledge arising from memory is a valid one. 

An objection may be raised against this conclusion. Memory is 
related to an object which has ceased to exist at present 
(nastah) and whatever is not present or cannot be experienced 
should therefore become false ( asat ). How could we regard the 
knowledge of what does not exist as valid? The reply to this 
objection is that even inferential knowledge as well as verbal 
testimony are related to an object of the past experience or of 
future experience; even so, they are accepted as valid despite 
the fact that their content does not exist at the present moment. 
In the same way, smrti is also valid even though its content 
belongs to the past. 

If smrti is regarded as invalid, then even pratyabhijna or 
knowledge by recognition would have to be invalid, since the 
latter too depends on the recollection of what was seen earlier. 
Merely because smrti depends on past experience, it cannot be 
treated as invalid. AU other sources of knowledge including 
perception depend on something or the other. The fact that 
Aksapada, the exponent of Nyaya system, does not acknowledge 
smpti as a pramdna does not mean that it is invalid. Vedic 
texts do recognise that smrti also is a source of knowledge. 73 

72 SS IV-124, p. 257. sa ca svakarana-vaividhyat triprakdrd . 
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Vedanta Desika therefore concludes that though smrli is not 
accepted as an independent pramdna , it is no doubt a valid 
experience in so far as it is based on previous valid experience. 


Upamuna 

Upamava or knowledge derived by comparison is considered as 
a separate prdmana both by the MTniarhsakas, and Naiyayikas, 
though they offer different explanations. Afirr r.rit icnlly examin¬ 
ing both the views, Vedanta Desika holds that it cannot be an 
independent pramdna but a part of either inference or verbal 
testimony. 

The Mimamsaka gives the following explanation. A person 
who is familiar with cow {go) casually comes across a wild ox 
{gavaya ); he notices the similarity of the wild ox with the cow 
and discovers that the cow is also similar to the gavaya. The 
cow at this lime is not within the purview of his perception. 
This cognition of similarity of the recollected object to the one 
seen is due to comparison. In other words, the recollected cow 
as characterised by the similarity of go in the gavaya is called 
upamdna . It is regarded as a separate pramdna , because by 
means of comparison one apprehends the similarity existing in 
a thing which is not perceived at that moment. It is not a case 
of inference, because the factor required for inference, viz. 
invariable concomitance is not involved here. Nor is it a case 
of memory, because at the time the cow was seen, the wild ox 
was not seen, and as such the similarity between the two was 
also not known earlier. 


Vedanta Desika does not agree with this theory. When a 
person sees a gavaya, does he remember the cow by means of 
similarity? Or does he remember the cow in the form of the 
judgment ‘the cow is similar to gavayaV If it be the former, it 
can only become a case of recollection (smrti), because by see¬ 
ing one object the recollection of another object similar to it 
arises. 74 If il be the latter alternative, it would mean that he 
remembers the cow as similar to gavaya. In that case, it would 
be an inferential knowledge, because the judgment that gavaya 


anumano.tk catusfayam. Though it is accepted as a valid source of knowledge, 
it is not regarded as an independent pramaya as it is generated by the latent 
impression based on previous experience. 
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is similar to cow arises on the basis of the fact that cow is 
similar to gavaya . When we make a judgment that govaya is 
similar to cow, it conversely means that cow is also similar to 
gavaya , just as when we say that the right palm is similar to the 
left, it also follows that the left palm is similar to the right. 
Such a knowledge derived by means of comparison can either 
be regarded as a case of memory or as a case of inference. 75 

According to the Naiyayika, upamana consists in associating a 
thing unknown before with its name latei with some other 
known object by virtue of its similarity with it. A man of the 
city who has never seen a wild ox goes to the forest and asks the 
forester: *wliat is a gavaya ? and the latter replies that it is 
like a cow. With this knowledge, he happens to see sometime 
later a gavaya, and, finding that it is similar to the cow, comes 
to know that it is the animal which bears the name gavaya . This 
knovyledge of an unknown object by virtue of similarity to a 
known object is upamana . It is generated by means of associa¬ 
tion of the unknown animal with its name which is conveyed 
to the observer on the basis of the similarity of the unknown 
animal to a known one. What is emphasised here, unlike the 
view of the Mlmamsaka, is the connection between a name 
and the object that forms the sole sphere of upamana . 

Vedanta Desika says that this method of deriving knowl¬ 
edge by means of comparison falls within the ambit of verbal 
testimony. When a person who has Jtnown the gavaya animal 
describes to the observer what gavaya is, the observer hearing 
the statement understands the nature of that animal by means 
of its description. It is similar to the method of knowing the 
nature of an object by means of its definition. 7 ® Knowledge 
arising from description or definition of an object is a case of 
verbal testimony insofar as the statements are made by a trust¬ 
worthy person. If such a possibility were not accepted, it 
would not be possible to understand the nature of the meta¬ 
physical categories or of things which are supersensuous by 
means of description. Insofar as the knowledge of an unknown 
object is conveyed through verbal testimony, the case of upa¬ 
mana explained by the Naiyayika does not stand as a separate 
pramdna. It becomes part of verbal testimony. 

75 TMK IV-127. yaiUdyah yah so ca etatsamah. 
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Arthdpalti 

Arthdpalli or presumption ir. the postulation of something to 
account for what apparently conflicts with experience and is 
therefore in the nature of a hypothesis. It is a way of reconcil¬ 
ing two facts which appear mutually incompatible. Thus, for 
instance, if we know that Devadatta is alive and do not find 
him in his house, we draw the conclusion that he must be else¬ 
where. 

Vedanta Desika states that this method of discovering the 
unknown from the known is not different from inference. There 
is a correlation between the two facts, viz. that Devadatta who 
is not at the house is alive and that Devadatta must be else¬ 
where. When it is already known that the person is alive, his 
not being present at home would naturally lead to the con¬ 
clusion that he is somewhere outside the house. Auumana is 
the deduction of a particular fact on the basis of another fact. 
The presence of fire is proved on the basis of the smoke, be¬ 
cause there is concomitance between smoke and fire. In the 
same way, there is a correlation between Devadatta who is alive 
not being in the house and Devadatta being elsewhere. On the 
basis of such a concomitance, we deduce that Devadatta is 
elsewhere. Obviously, this is a case of inference. 

Anupalabdhi 

Anupalabdhi or non-apprehension is admitted as a separate 
pramana by the Kumarila school of MImaihsa. It is argued 
that the non-existence ( abhava) of an object, as. for example, 
that there is no pot on the ground, cannot be perceived by the 
senses, for there is nothing with which the senses can have 
contact in order to perceive the noa-existencc. The senses can 
apprehend only positive entities. Nor can non-existence be 
apprehended by other pramdnas . Anupalabdhi is the only means 
by which the non-existcncc of an object is known. Abhdva in 
this system is not a positive content of knowledge. 77 

According to the Visistadvaitin anupalabdhi is not a separate 
pramana . The same sense organs which apprehend an entity 

77 Tlic Prabhakara school of Miniamsa do noi accept anupalabdhi as a 
separate param&pa , because they recognise non-existence or negation as a 
positive content of knowledge. 



can also cognise its abhdva or the non-existence. There is no 
need to admit a separate pramdna for this purpose. 

It is contended by the Miinarhsaka that there cannot be any 
direct contact of sense organs wit h non-existcnce. Besides, there 
are instances where the knowledge of nori-cxistence of perceiv¬ 
able objects arises. Thus, a person who had been to a market 
place in the morning did not notice tine presence of an ele¬ 
phant. When somebody asked him in the afternoon whether he 
saw an elephant, his reply was that there was no elephant. 
This knowledge of the absence of an elephant is not caused by 
sense perception, because themarket place is out of the pur¬ 
view of his perception in the afternoon. Nor is it a case of 
memory, because he had not thought of the elephant in the 
morning when he was at the market place. The cognition of 
the non-existence of an elephant in the market place is therefore 
caused by the non-apprehension of the absence of an elephant. 

In reply to this argument, Vedanta Desika says that the non¬ 
existence of the elephant in the market place can be easily in¬ 
ferred. If one had seen the elephant, he would have recollected 
it. Because he did not recollect it, he did not see the elephant. 
When we can infer the absence of an object, there is no need 
to resort to a separate pramdna for proving the non-existence 
of an object. Besides, it is also possible to know the abhava or 
non-existence of an object through perception in the same way 
as positive entities are apprehended. 

Besides the six pramdnas , some schools admit other minor 
sources of knowledge such as tradition ( aitikya ), subsumption 
(sambhava) , hand-sign ( cesid) and script (Hpi) . All these are 
considered by them as valid sources of knowledge. 

Aitihya refers to the statements of an elderly person about 
matters which are being passed on from generation to genera¬ 
tion, their origin being shrouded in the mist of antiquity. 
Should wc accept them as valid? Vedanta Desika takes the 
vi£w that such statements may be accepted as valid verbal 
testimony provided they conform to the facts; otherwise they 
have to be rejected as invalid. 

Sambhava or subsumption is the cognition of a part from the 
whole of which it is a part. Thu^'whcnwc speak often thousand, 
the number one hundred is understood to be a part of it be¬ 
cause the former includes in it the latter. That which causes the 



awareness of number one hundred is known as sambhava and 
as such it is a means of knowledge. As this is strictly a numeri¬ 
cal inclusion and there is a definite concomitance between one 
hundred and ten thousand, it is a case of deductive inference 
and not a separate pramana. 

Ceffa or gesture of hand is regarded as a source of knowledge, 
because by observing the sign made by a person we understand 
the needs of the person such as his desire for food or drink. 
This is again a case of inferential knowledge. Wc infer from the 
sign what one seeks to convey. 

The script or lipi causes the knowledge of letters and thereby 
of words. Even this is a deductive inference and cannot consti¬ 
tute a separate pramana. 


V. RELATIVE VALIDITY OF PRAMANAS 

After examining the nature of other pramanas 9 Vedanta Desika 
comes to the conclusion that pratyaksa , anumana and iabda are 
the only three pramdnas and the additional ones accepted by 
the other schools form part of these. All the three pramdnas 
reveal the truth and are therefore equally valid. Of the three, 
pratyaksa is an important pramana because it serves as the 
basis for the other two pramdnas, 76 Inference depends on per¬ 
ception for establishing the logical concomitance. Verbal testi¬ 
mony also depends on the hearing of the sound of the words 
and the comprehension of their meaning. In view of this, 
pratyaksa is regarded as upajirya or that which offers subsistence, 
and anumana as well as Sabda as upajivaka or that which sub¬ 
sists on another. This means that inference and verbal testi¬ 
mony cannot contradict what is proved by perception. Accord¬ 
ing to Vedanta DeSika, if the knowledge that arises from anu- 
mdna and iabda is opposed to perceptual experience, the former 
cannot be taken as valid. 79 

An objection may be raised against this conclusion. It cannot 
be said that upajwya is stronger and more valid than the upa¬ 
jivaka. We have an instance in which we find that the inferen- 
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tial cognition negates the perceptual experience. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, the perceptual cognition of the flame of a lamp as one 
{jvalaikya-pralyaksa ) is sublated by the inferential cognition that 
proves that there is a succession of different flames (jvaldbheda- 
numdna ). The flame of the lamp, as long as it burns, appears to 
the perception as one and the same; but on the basis of the 
observation that the different particles of the wick and the oil 
are consumed in succession it is inferred that there are many 
distinct flames succeeding one another. Thus, the perceptual 
cognition which is sublated by the inference becomes invalid. 

Vedanta Desika controverts this argument. In the instance 
under consideration there is no opposition between the upajivya 
and upajivaka. The cognition of the oneness of the flame is not 
the upajivya of the inference referring to the difference of the 
flame of the lamp. On the contrary, it is the perception which 
cognises the concomitance between the particles of the wick, 
the oil and the flame of the lamp that actually constitutes the 
upajivya of the inference, and this particular perception is not 
sublated by the inference proving the difference of the flame. 
The present illustration does not prove the fact that inference as 
upajivaka is stronger than perception as upajivya. In case of the 
conflict between perception and inference, the former is defini¬ 
tely of greater validity than the latter. 80 

In cases of conflict between perception and scripture, which 
is to be regarded as of greater validity? This is an important 
issue having certain ontological implications. The Advaitin 
maintains that if a conflict arises between the two, scripture is 
to be accepted as stronger and of greater authority than per¬ 
ception. According to him, there is a direct conflict between 
perception and scripture. Perception apprehends a world of 
plurality and difference, whereas the main purport of scripture 
is non-dualism or non-difference. On the basis of the principle 
determining the relation of the sublated to the sublator ( badhya - 
badhaka ), the Advaitin takes the view that the cognition of 
difference by perception is due to the defective source, viz. 
avidydy whereas scriptural knowledge is free from all possible 
defects. Hence scripture is stronger and of greater authority 
than perception. 81 

“See SS IV-133, p. 261. See also SD, Vada 29. 
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Vedanta Desika does not accept these arguments. He serious¬ 
ly questions the Advaitin’s assumption that there is a conflict 
between the scripture and perception on the basis of the fact 
that non-dualism is the only purport of scripture. Secondly, it 
is not possible to prove that perception rests on a defective 
source, because even scripture, according to the ontological 
position of Advaita, is a product of avidya . All these issues have 
certain ontological implications and are discussed separately. 
The important point to be taken note of for the present is that, 
in cases of conflict between scripture and perception, the latter 
is definitely stronger than the former. It does not mean that 
scriptural statements which conflict with perceptual experience 
have to be rejected as invalid. But, on the contrary, they have 
to be accepted but interpreted in such a way as to overcome 
the conflict. Thus, the Visistadvaitin gives equal importance to 
all the three pramanas through which we can get to know the 
reality. 



CHAPTER THREE 


Logical Import of Words and Sentences 


In The previous chapter we considered Sabda or verbal testi¬ 
mony as a valid souice of knowledge. In this connection; we 
referred to a few issues with regard to the manner in which 
words and sentences convey the meaning. Do the words have 
the capacity to convey meaning? And if so how do they perform 
this function? Do they denote the individual objects or their 
generic character? Do the words in a sentence convey the 
meaning in isolation or as connected together? What is the 
import of the sentences or judgments in which the terms are 
found in apposition? Are all scriptural statements purportful? 
All these are issues of far-reaching importance, and a fuller dis¬ 
cussion of these is called for in order to determine the validity 
of iabda as a pramana . The present chapter deals with these 
matters. 

It is generally admitted that words convey their meaning, 
and through the understanding of the meaning we derive the 
knowledge of the objects denoted by them. Thus, words have 
two important functions. First, when we hear the sound of 
words, we get an awareness of the connected meaning of these 
words. This is known as fakti-jnana. The second function is to 
cause the knowledge of the objects denoted by them. This is 
called artha-prakafakatva, Without knowing the import of the 
words, the knowledge of the objects denoted by them is not 
possible. 1 

Some ancient Mimamsakas maintain that Sabda has an innate 
capacity to convey the knowledge of objects denoted by them 
directly without the need of Sakti-jnana or the comprehension 
of the connected meaning of the words. This amounts to the 
acceptance of only one function of the words and rejection of 

X SS IV-70, p. 229. 
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the other function mentioned above. This is not correct, argues 
Vedanta Desika. If without the Sakti~jmna> knowledge of the 
objects denoted by the words is possible, then even infants 
and deaf persons should get it. This is not so. Therefore, both 
the functions of the words described above have to be 
accepted. 2 

According to the Naiyayikas, all words convey their meaning 
by accepted convention ( samketa ). That is. we get to know 
the meanings of the words through popular usage. There are 
certain specific words which are known as samjna-pada y and these 
refer only to specific individuals. In the same way, Vedic words 
convey special meanings on the basis of certain accepted con¬ 
ventions. 

This theory is in direct conflict with the sruti texts which 
declare Vedas as anddi . If some one had authored the Vedas, 
it would be possible to conceive that words have certain con¬ 
ventional meaning. But this is not so. Even though it is ad¬ 
mitted that 1 star a taught the Vedas (upadef(d), He is not the one 
who wrote them ( kartd ). If the Vedas are beginningless {anddi) 
and eternal ( niiya ), there is no scope for any one to have fixed 
a conventional meaning to Vedic words. 3 Words of non-Vedic 
language may have conventional meaning, but it is not possible 
to admit it in respect of words of Vedic language since the Vedas 
were not written at any particular point of time. 


I. CRITICISM OF MIMAMSA THEORY 

According to Prabhakara Mlmamsa, words convey their 
meanings only as related to specific action. The process by 
which the meanings of words are derived is explained by an 
illustration. An elderly person asks a younger person to bring 
a cow and take it back. A child nearby observes the younger 
person carrying out the command, and comes to understand that 
the word ‘cow’ mentioned in the statement refers to the animal 
‘cow*. From this it is concluded that in the first stage words 
convey their meanings through such injunctive statements of 

2TMK IV-70. See also SS, p. 229. 
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elderly persons involving action . 4 On the basis of this, the Pra- 
bhakaras uphold the theory that all words convey their mean¬ 
ings only as related to specific action. The implication of this 
theory is that only Vedic statements of injunctive character are 
purportful, whereas those which refer to the existents ( siddha - 
para) cannot be taken as valid except as complemental to the 
injunctive statements. 

Following the criticisms ofFered by Ramanuja in his Sri-bhdsya , 
Vedanta Desika refutes this theory. Words are meaningful even 
in respect of existents. The meaning of the words in the initial 
stage may be determined with reference to the activity caused 
by the words as in the illustration cited above. But it is not 
necessary that it should have reference only to action in order 
to be meaningful. 

When we hear words, we are able to derive their meaning 
because there is some connection between words and the mean¬ 
ings conveyed by them. This connection is technically called 
vrlti or import. Vrtti is of two kinds: iakii or primary import 
and laksand or secondary import. Some words bear primary 
import (mukhya ); some have a secondary import ( gauna) \ in 
respect of some words, we have to adopt a suitable meaning 
with reference to the context ( lakfanika ); and in some cases we 
have to accept the general sense of the words ( tatparya ). How 
do we determine which word conveys which specific meaning? 
This is to be known through usage (vyavahdra ). All our empiri¬ 
cal usages have bearing on some activity ( pravrtti ) or cessation 
from activity (nivrtti). Words therefore derive their specific 
meaning with reference to such activity or cessation from acti¬ 
vity. This is the argument of the Mlmamsakas. 

The Vedantins contend that words derive their meaning 
even in respect of existents and without any reference to acti¬ 
vity. Thus, for instance, one asks the question: ‘Who is that 
person ? 1 And the reply comes that he is Pancala (name of the 
person). The statement that he is Pancala refers to an existent 
and it has no reference to any activity. Nevertheless the word 
Pancala conveys a meaning. It is evident from our common 
experience that even the words referring to a siddha-vastti convey 
meaning. 


4 TMK IV-72 . vyutpattih karya eta prathamasamuditd wddhavdkydipravrtlau. 



As against this, the Mlmamsakas hold that words may bear 
meaning in respect of existents in the case of non-Vedic state¬ 
ments, but with regard to Vedic texts they are meaningful only 
insofar as they are related to activity ( karyapara ). Accordingly, 
the ritualistic portion of the Vedas which contain statements 
of injunctive character are purportful as being related to acti¬ 
vity, whereas the Upanisadic portion of the Vedas which refer 
to Brahman, an existent, are not meaningful . 5 6 

Vedanta Desika points out that the above position amounts 
to the acceptance of half truth {ardha-ramya ), i.e. that one por¬ 
tion of the Veda is valid, whereas the other portion is only par¬ 
tially valid. This is not correct. The statements appearing in 
the Upanisadic portion of the Vedas are equally meaningful 
insofar as they teach us about the existence of the supreme 
goal. The very knowledge of the Supreme Being conveyed by 
the Upanisadic statements is sufficient to bestow validity on 
them. This is explained by an illustration. A person makes a 
statement to another person to the effect that there is a hidden 
treasure in his house. The statement is purportful insofar as it 
conveys the information which delights the person hearing it. 
The Upanisadic texts teach us that the realization of the Sup¬ 
reme Being is the ultimate goal. They are meaningful insofar 
.as they convey knowledge about the supreme goal.® If this 
position were not accepted there would be direct conflict bet¬ 
ween the purva-kania or the earlier portion of the Veda devoted 
to the ritualistic practices and the uttara-kanda or the later por¬ 
tion dealing with the knowledge of Brahman. 

Vedanta Desika explains how even at the initial stage words 
derive their meanings without any reference to activity in res¬ 
pect of existents. Thus, a person pointing his finger at a cow 
tells his child that it is called a cow, and the child learns to asso¬ 
ciate that word with the object ‘cow*. The child then under¬ 
stands the meaning of words without those words having any 
reference to activity. To give another example, an individual, 
who is aware of the fact that the news about the birth of a 
child causes pleasure, conveys such news to the father of the 
new-born child, and the latter feels very happy after hearing the 

5 SS IV-72, p. 230. atah kdrya eva Sabd&n&tn vyutpattih; tasmdt na siddharupe 
Brahmani vedanta-vakyanam prdmdnyamiti. 
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statement of the former. It is obvious that the statement of the 
first individual conveys the meaning to the second individual, 
and as such he reacts with joy. It is not therefore necessary 
that, in order to be meaningful, statements should have a direct 
bearing on activity. 

After having shown that words convey their meanings even in 
the initial stage in respect of existents, Vedanta Desika points 
out that, in the subsequent periods too, words convey their mean¬ 
ing in respect of cxisicnts. A person, wIjo is already acquainted 
with the meaning of certain words, understands on the basis of 
previous experience L that such and such words have specific 
meanings or vice versa. With the knowledge oflimited number 
of words, he also learns the meaning of more connected words. 
Whatever meanings are attached to the words in our ordinary 
experience, the same also hold good in respect of Vedic vocabu¬ 
lary. When however there are Vedic words which do not bear 
the meaning current in our ordinary experience, their meaning 
is to be understood with the help of JSfimkta , the treatise con¬ 
taining etymological interpretation of Vedic words. 

How do \ve understand the meaning of words such as Indra 
(a Vedic deity) about whom we do not have the faintest knowl¬ 
edge? It is difficult to know the meaning of words which refer 
to entities with which we are not familiar. 

It is possible to understand the meaning of such words on the 
basis of the description provided by the Vedic texts. Thus, for 
instance, a person living in a city has not seen a lion; neverthe¬ 
less, on the basis of the description provided by a preson dwelling 
in a forest, he gets an idea of the lion, and, on that basis, he 
understands that the word ‘lion’ refers to a specific animal. 
After having understood the meaning of the word, the same 
person can communicate the meaning of the word ‘lion’ to an¬ 
other. In the same way, even if one has not seen Indra, on the 
basis of the description and comparison to other similar entities, 
one can derive the meaning of the word. To give another 
example, one has not seen the river Thames or the Alps 
mountain. But by means of reading the description of the river 
and the mountain and also on the analogy of similar known 
objects, it is possible to get an idea of such remote things not 
seen earlier. In terms of Western philosophy, this is knowledge 



of the meaning by description in contrast to knowledge by 
acquaintance. 


II. CONNOTATION AND DENOTATION OF WORDS 

The main issue to be considered is whether words denote 
the generic character ( jdti ) or the individual objects as qualified 
with generic character vyakti ). According to Mlmaih- 

sakas, ail words denote the generic character of the objects 
referred to and not the individuals. When it is said ‘bring the 
cow’, what is intended is not a particular cow but any animal 
possessing the chaiacteristic ofacow. According to another view, 
words denote only the individuals concerned. If words do not 
refer to the individual objects ( vyakti) , then there would be 
no relation between the words and the objects referred to by 
them. In the statement ‘bring the cow’, if the word ‘cow’ means 
only the generic character of the cow, how would it be possible 
to bring a particular cow? Actually on hearing the statement, 
one brings a particular cow, and the word ‘cow* therefore has 
reference to a specific cow. The relationship that exists between 
the word ‘cow’ and the object ‘cow’ is in respect of vyakti and not 
in respect of jdti . 

The Visistadvaitin does not agree with either of the views. 
According to him, a word such as cow denotes the individual 
as characterised with the generic character of that individual 
object ( jati-visisfa-vyakti) . The word ‘cow’ does not refer only 
to the vyakti. If it were so, there being an infinite number of 
cows we should be able to comprehend all the cows including 
those which have yet to be born and those which are elsewhere. 
But it is not so and it is against our experience. It cannot be 
said that the reference is to one particular entity in which jdti 
and vyakti are identical, because substance and attribute are 
distinct as is well established by experience. Nor can it be said 
that jdti and vyakti are both different and non-different because 
of self-contradiction involved. Since they are distinct, the word 
‘cow’ should refer to the individual cow as characterised by the 
generic character of cow (gotva-vitista gau)J 

It may be argued that jdti cannot exist by itself except as 
inherent in vyakti . Mind cannot comprehend jati alone devoid 

7 TMK 1V-78. padani tadvitistamtamabhidadhati . 



of vyakti. In view of this, even if a word refers to jati, it would 
also refer to vyakti indirectly. But such a view, Vedanta Desika 
urges, does not support the Mlmamsa theory. It only amounts 
to saying that words refer to objects as characterised by jati. 

An importat point to remember is that, according to the 
Visistadvaitin, jati and vyakti are inseparable ( aprlhaksiddha ). 
That is, jati does not exist independently except as inherent in 
the substance. Similarly, jati cannot be comprehended directly 
by the sense organs except as related to the substance, because 
the sense organs do not have direct contact with the qualities 
but only with the substance. Unless the substance is cognised, 
jati cannot be known. Therefore, a word denotes an object as 
characterised by jati. 

Mimamsakas raise another objection against the Visistadvai- 
tin’s theory. Though it is admitted that the knowledge of vyakti 
is needed for understanding jati , it need not necessarily follow 
that the reference to vyakti should be through jati only. Such 
a reference to vykti can take place by adopting a secondary 
meaning of the word ( laksand ). The following argument is put 
forward in support of the view. There are infinite number of 
individuals, and, instead of admitting that the word refers to all 
such individuals, it is more appropriate to accept the reference 
to jati only, which is one and common to all. Therefore, all 
words can have direct reference to jati only . 8 If it is asked what 
then is the difference between the word gotva and the word 
go, the reply is that the former is a specific term referring to 
gotva jati only, whereas the latter is a general term referring to 
cow in general which is the substratum ( adhara for gotva) . That 
is gotva to which the word has direct reference also implies 
indirectly go, the individual cow (vyakti), because gotva de¬ 
pends on go . 

Vedanta DeSika refutes this view by adopting a counter¬ 
argument. The above explanation should also hold good in res¬ 
pect of words such as pacaka (a cook), which is technically 
known as upadhi-fabda. Pdcakalva or the quality in the form of 
capacity to cook belongs to pacaka or the person who cooks. 
Though it is not a generic character (jati) like gotva in the 
case of cow, it is still a quality belonging to the individual 
cook. If, according to the Mimariisa theory, the word pacaka 
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does not have direct reference to the vyakti , it should denote 
only pacakatva , the capacity to cook. Pacakatva is not a generic 
term unlike gotva , because the act of cooking ( paka-kriya ) is 
unlimited. It is therefore appropriate to accept a reference of 
the word pacaka to the individual cook rather than to his 
capacity to cook ( pacakatva ). 

Words are classified into three types: (a) jdti-vacaka y referring 
to the generic character such as cow; ( b ) guna-vacaka , referring 
to qualities such as ‘white’ or yellow; and(r) kriya-vacaka t referr¬ 
ing to activity such as pacaka. Just as the words which refer to 
jati invariably denote the objects to which it is inseparably re¬ 
lated, the words referring to qualities (guna-vaci-iabda) also 
denote the objects to which they belong. J’hus, for example, the 
expression ‘white cloth 5 (iuklo patah) i the term‘white* which is 
a guna-vaci-£abda> denotes the cloth as qualified by whiteness. 
There is however some exception to this rule. If a term referr¬ 
ing to a quality is used in a specific sense to mean a guna only, 
as in the example ‘whiteness of cloth 5 ( patasya fuklah) , it de¬ 
notes only the quality and not a substance as qualified by a 
quality. The important point to note is when two terms are 
found in apposition (in the same vibhakti ), one referring to a 
substance (yisesya) and the other to a quality (yiiesana) , as for 
example, pafah suklah (white cloth), the term referring to the 
guna invariably denotes the substance as qualified by the qua¬ 
lity because the two are inseparably related . 9 On the basis of 
the above logical principle, the Visistadvaitin maintains that 
the words which refer to body {Sarira-vacaka-tabda) such as deva y 
manusya denote ultimately the jivas or souls within the body. 
As there is an inseparable relationship between the body and 
the soul , 10 the word referring to the body denotes the jiva as 

®This point lias been discussed ill detail by Ramanuja in £ri-bhdsya while 
examining the Vcdic statement arunayd ekahdyanya pingdksyd gaud somam krinati 
(he buys the soma juice by means of a one-year old cow of brown colour, 
etc.). The issue involved here is whether the quality of browness connoted 
by the term arunayd applies to gau (cow) or not. The prima facie view is that 
it docs not extend to the substance. This is criticised by the Mimarhsakas, and 
it is established that the quality denoted by the term extends to the sub¬ 
stance also. The Mlmdmsa Sutra (3-1-12) says : arthaikatie dravya-gunayoh 
aikakarmydnniyamh syat. Ramanuja adopts this principle. Sec RB 1-1-13, 
pp. 231-39. 

l0 That body and soul are inseparable is discussed in the Chapter I. 



associated with the physical body. Thus, for instance, in the 
statement ‘man comes’, the word ‘man’ does not mean only the 
physical body but the jiva associated with the body. Taking a 
Vedic statement ‘the Brahmana offers the sacrifice’ ( Brdhmai}0 
yajeta ), the word ‘Brahmana’ does not merely mean the body 
but the jiva associated with the Brahmana body. In all such 
cases, the agent for action is the jiva> and hence the words 
though they refer to the body of a human being as manusya or 
of a divine being as deva , should bear the primary import to the 
jiva within. Here also there is an exception to this general 
principle. When the word Sarira bears a determined denotation 
(niskarsaka Sabda) as in the example manufya-sarira (human 
body), it only denotes the body and not the jiva. 

In support of the above theory a philosophical explanation 
based on the Upanisadic text is offered. The Upanisad says 
that Paramatman or the Supreme Being enters into all entities 
in the universe through the medium of jiva and gives names 
and forms to them . 11 The implication of this statement, as ex¬ 
plained by Ramanuja, is that Brahman is immanent in all the 
things in the universe and is also their inner controller, and, in 
view of this, it is held that there is an inseparable relationship 
between the Supreme Being and the universe consisting of indi¬ 
vidual souls and all material entities. Jiva exists in all the 
material entities including human body. The relation is one of 
body to the soul (Sariralma-sambandha). The theory of body-soul 
relation is discussed in a later chapter . 12 

Arising out of this metaphysical position, the Visistadvaitin 
advances the theory that all words which refer to the indivi¬ 
duals denote the jivatman which is the soul for the body and 
through that jha^ the Parmatman for whom jiva is a Sarira. 
All entities in the universe, both sentient as well as non-sentient, 
constitute the body or Sarira of Isvara insofar as they subsist on 
Isvara and are also controlled by Him. Isvara is the Sariri or 
Atman for all sentient and non-sentient entities. All words re¬ 
ferring to them therefore denole ultimately ISvara. Keeping 
this philosophic truth in mind, the sages describe that all words 


11 Ch UP VI-3-2, anena jivsnatmand anupravisyn tmmarupe vyakaravani. 

12 Sce Section ‘Universe as an Integral Part of Brahman in Chapter VIII. 



rest on Paramdtman . 13 Laymen who are not aware of this truth 
believe that words denote empirical objects in the universe with 
restricted meaning and not Paramdtman . l4 

It may be argued that according to our common experience, 
words only denote empirical objects in the universe. No one 
means by these words Isvara , since He is beyond our appre¬ 
hension. Words in common usage either refer to a material 
object or a living being or a divine Being. The word ‘pot" 
refers to a material object, cailra (name of a person) to a living 
being and Brahman to a divine Being. This is how the deno¬ 
tative power of words is determined. If such a distinction is 
not maintained, then all words would convey the same mean¬ 
ing which is absurd. Further, if a particular word does not 
bear a specific meaning, it is to be understood only in its secon¬ 
dary sense. Thus, for instance, the expression ‘The King is 
Kingdom* ( Raja-rastra ) does not mean, taking its primary im¬ 
port, that King himself is Kingdom but is understood in a 
secondary sense to mean that there is a close affinity between 
the two. It is in the same way that the statement Sarvam 
Brahma is to be understood. It is not therefore appropriate 
to say that all words denote Paramdtman . 

Vedanta Desika does not agree with this view. It is true that 
words prim a facie refer to the objects in the universe, but 
their fuller import must be understood on the basis of Vedantic 
knowledge. From a purely common sense point of view, words 
no doubt denote objects of our common experience. To this 
extent the primary import of words is objects denoted by them. 
But from the standpoint of a Vedantin, the primary import of 
words is in respect of Paramdtman , 15 

WVisnupuratja 1-14-23. natdh sma sarva-vacasdm prat is [ha yatfa Sdsvati . Tait. 
Arapyaka 31-11. sarve veddh yatraikam bhavanti. 

14 TMK IV-85. pakaika jagati tasya apratiteh bhanktvd prayogah. See RB 
II-3-17, pp. 572-73. 

16 TMK IV-86. vyutpalteh purasiam hi kuti-sirasi kjtam. See SS, p. 238, 
oeddnta£ravapena hi vyutpaltih pdryate. It is on the basis of this principle that 
the famous Upanisadic text ‘That Thou Art* is interpreted by Ramanuja 
to mcau that ‘thou* ultimately refers to ‘that* or Paramdtman and the 
two are one in the sense that the individual as Iivnra associated with 
the soul (jiva-iarirako paramatmd) is same as l£vara t the primary cause of 
the universe. 



Taking the stand on Nyaya theory, it may be said that 
iariri means one who is the master of the body ( adhipali ) and 
that reference to Paramatman should be understood in a figur¬ 
ative sense as in the example, ‘King is Kingdom’. The Visista- 
dvaitin does not accept this view. Hariri in his system means 
more than being a lord of Sarira, It implies the organic relation¬ 
ship between the Sarira and sariri . For Nyaya school, it is just 
the association of the body with the soul. In view of the insepa¬ 
rable relation that exists between Paramatman and the universe, 
the Visistadvaitin upholds the view, unlike the Naiyayika, 
that all words denote ultimately Paramatman . 


III. CRITICISM OF SPHOTAVADA 

As against the commonly accepted theory that words convey 
meaning and through the knowledge of the meaning denote 
the objects, there is a school of thought ascribed to Gramma¬ 
rians, which maintains that words as such do not directly pro¬ 
duce the knowledge of the thing. The letters, a group of which 
constitute a word, generate the essence of sound known as 
sphota™ which produces the knowledge of the thing. The follow¬ 
ing argument is advanced in support of this theory. A word 
has several letters. Do these letters convey the meaning in¬ 
dividually or collectively? If it be the former, then the very 
first letter should convey the meaning. This does not happen. 
If the letters convey the meaning in a collective form that 
power not being found in the first letter, how can all the letters 
combined together have such a power to convey the meaning? 
Therefore, words as such do not convey the meaning. A special 
potency or essence becomes manifest in letters when they are 
combined in a particular form to produce the meaning. 

Vedanta Desika refutes this theory on the ground that there 
is no proof for the existence of anything like spho\a or word 
essence. All that we know on the basis of our experience is that 
words convey their meaning directly. As regards the dialectical 

Sphofa means that from which the meaning becomes explicit (fphufati 
asmdt aithah). According to the advocates of this theory, there arc eight kinds 
of sphofa: varnay pada, vdkya , akhapda pada t akhanda vdkya , varna-jati sphofa, 
pada-jati sphofa and vokya-jati sphofa. 



argument advanced by the sphofa-vadin , it is pointed out that 
several causal factors are required for the production of an 
effect. The question may be raised whether the power ( sakti ) 
to bring forth the effect exists in each of these causal factors or 
in the collective totality of these. If it be the former, then the 
eflect is to be brought about by that single causal factor. It is 
not so. If it be the latter, how could the power to generate the 
effect which is ineffective in one causal factor be found in the 
collective totality? In the circumstance, we have to admit that 
the combination of all the accessory factors has the power to 
cause the effect. This is known as sdmagraikya-niii. On the basis 
of this principle, it should be possible to explain that the letters 
in a word collectively convey the meaning. In the same way, 
the sentence which is a collection of words produces the mean¬ 
ing of the sentence. This apart, it is not appropriate to postu¬ 
late that any additional supernormal sound power ( sphofa ) 
generates the meaning of the words. 

There is another argument advanced in support of sphofavdda . 
It is no doubt true that the word essence is not known by means 
of perception. Even so, its postulation becomes necessary be¬ 
cause letters are not permanent {anitya) and it is not possible 
to explain, except through sphota, that the same letters always 
do convey the same meaning (Jabda-bodha) of the words. The 
reply to this argument is that whatever causes the manifestation 
of sphota , the same should be able to convey the meaning of 
words . 17 If the varnas, though non-permanent, produce the 
sphota, the same varnas can as well cause the Sabda-bodha. 
There is no need to postulate a new concept like sphota for the 
purpose. 

There is a mention of Sabda-brahma by the sages in the Aga- 
mas and some hold the view that this may imply that sphofa 
is a Reality. But this is not a correct interpretation of the 
concept, according to Vedanta DeSika. Sabda here refers to 
the evolute of ahariik&ra-tatlva which is material in character 
(acit ). It may be said that the Sabda which is material refers to 
the gross sound (sthula iabda), but there is a subtle sound 
(sukfma fabda) which is eternal and which causes the knowl¬ 
edge of the meaning of words. Even this contention is untenable, 

17 TtflK IV-88. 



because no such subtle sound is known to convey the meaning 
of the words. The mere existence of such a sound cannot gene¬ 
rate the meaning of the words. It is only through the knowledge 
of words that we derive their meaning. The subtle sound is not 
therefore the cause of Sabda-bodha . 


IV. BUDDHIST THEORY OF VAKYARTHA 

After discussing the import of words, Vedanta Desika takes 
up the question whether or not a sentence conveys directly its 
meaning. According to some Buddhists and Grammarians, 
sentences and the meaning they convey do not really exist but 
they are just the projection of the mind or mere mental pro¬ 
cesses. The following argument is adopted in support of this 
theory. Is the meaning conveyed by a sentence different from 
the meaning of the individual words of the sentence or is it non- 
different from it? If it be different, then the meaning conveyed 
by each sentence being different, there would be infinite 
number of meanings (akkanda ). From this it would follow that 
in the expressions ‘bring the cow*, and ‘bring the horse’, the 
meaning of the word ‘bring’ in each case should be different. 
This is opposed to our experience. If, on the contrary, it is said 
that the meaning of words remains the same as the meaning of 
sentence, then the meaning of those words should be restricted to 
that particular sentence. When the same words occur in a sepa¬ 
rate sentence, the knowledge of the meaning of the sentence should 
arise without the knowledge of the meaning of the words. This 
would be logically fallacious ( vyabhicara ). In the same way, even 
with regard to the words, the question arises whether the letters 
convey meaning individually pr collectively. As already point¬ 
ed out, these issues when analysed lead to the conclusion that 
words do not really convey the meaning. Therefore, the advo¬ 
cates of this theory canclude that both the sentences as well as 
the meanings they are supposed to convey are not real but are 
simply mental fabrications. This theory is known as fratibhd - 
vdky&rtha-vada. 1 * 

Vedanta DeSika rejects this theory on the ground that it is 
against our experience. Knowledge or buddhi is an internal 
18 SS IV-90, p. 239. 
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entity whereas sentences and their meanings are external 
phenomena. The two cannot therefore be one and the same 
thing. Whatever criticisms are levelled by Buddhists against 
the opponent, the same would equally apply to their own 
theory. It cannot be said that as there is no connecting link 
between that which is regarded as a sentence and that which 
is considered as its total meaning, the projection of knowledge 
itself is to be admitted as the basis of identity. Empirical usages 
such as that it is a sentence and that this is its meaning, etc. 
are made on the basis of the group of words conveying a connec¬ 
ted meaning. 10 Whether the words convey the meaning indi¬ 
vidually or collectively is to be determined with reference to 
the nature of the sentence and on the basis of our experience. 

V. FUNCTION OF WORDS IN A SENTENCE 

Do the words in a sentence convey the meaning in isolation 
or as connected together? There are two different views offer¬ 
ed by the two schools of Mimamsa regarding the function of 
words in a sentence. According to one view, known as anvitd- 
bhidhana-vada % held by the Prabhakaras, words convey their 
own sense not in isolation but as connected together. In a 
sentence no word gives by itself any clear meaning but only as 
related to other words. 20 According to the other view, known as 
abhihitanvaya-vdda y held by the Bhattas, words primarily signify 
their own senses; but the meaning thus derived conveys the 
combined meaning of the sentence (vakydrtha) . 21 Vedanta Desika 
regards the first view as a sounder one. 

By way of elucidation of the first theory, it is stated that a 
wbrd is a combination of two elements—the root and a suffix— 
and the two, though they have different meanings by them¬ 
selves, convey a combined meaning. This is clear, for example, 
from the word dan<jli or one who is holding a stick. The word 
dantfi conveys the sense that the person is having a stick. Here 
the root as well as the suffix of the word combined together 
convey a unitary meaning. In the same way, the words in a 

10 TMK IV-90 

20 SS IV-91, p. 240. padaj&tam irutam sarvam smdritdnanvitdrtfujkam. 

21 Ibid, padair abhxhitdh paddrihah vdkydrtham bodhqyantiti abhihitdnvayah. 



sentence convey the combined meaning of the words as related 
to eacli other. 22 When we hear a sentence, we get the meaning 
of all the words in it as connected together. The words as relat¬ 
ed to each other cause the memory of the objects to which 
they refer and thereby convey their meaning. 

According to the abhihitanvaya-vada, words primarily convey 
their own meaning and the meaning thus conveyed produces in 
us a knowledge of mutual connection existing between the 
words. It is the knowledge of such a connection ( auvaya ) that 
causes the connected meaning of the sentence. If such a posi¬ 
tion is accepted, one has to postulate several functions or 
powers ( sakli ) for the words: (tf) the power to convey their 
meaning ;(b) the power of the meaning of words to convey their 
inter-connection; ( c ) the power to connect the combined mean¬ 
ing with the objects referred to. Why can we not admit, asks 
Vedanta Desika, that all the three functions are done by the 
words themselves simultaneously. If it is held that words convey 
only t^eirmeaning without accepting the capacity of words to 
convey their interconnection, then the function of the words 
would cease with the first act and then they become powerless 
to perform the other two functions. According to the Visista- 
dvaitin, words first cause the memory of the objects denoted by 
them and not the knowledge of the meaning; then we try to 
understand the relationship of the different senses conveyed by 
the words on the basis of the memory, and thereafter we get the 
collective meaning of the entire sentence. If we accept 
Bhatta’s position, words primarily convey their meaning only; 
the meaning thus conveyed by words in the sentence will re¬ 
main unrelated. In the absence of a connected sense, the total 
meaning of the sentence does not take place. Anvitabhidhana - 
vdda of Prabhakara is therefore sounder than the abhihilanvaya- 
vfida of the Bhattas. 23 

22 TMK IV-91. anyonya-smdritdrthdnvUam abhidadhati sv&rlham evam padani. 

23Though this is the conclusion reached by Vedanta Desika, he seems 
to justify in a way theBhaUa theory because of the acceptance of this view 
by Ramanuja. There are some instances where the Bhatta theory holds, good. 
Thus, for instance, in statements such as ‘this is a cow* addressed to a child 
who is being instructed initially about a cow, the words as unconnected 
convey the meaning through which the object is identified. The Bhaua 
theory is not therefore totally rejected by Vedanta Desika. 



VI. IMPORT OF SAMANADHIKARANA-VAKYA 


While considering the logical import of a sentence, Vedanta 
Desika discusses the issue whether a sentence or judgment in 
which the terms are found in apposition {samanadhikarana) 
imply identity or difference. There are two kinds of sentences. 
In a sentence such as‘jar exists on the ground’ ( bhutale gha\o 
vartate ), the words convey that the two entities, ground and 
jar, are different but are related to each other as adhara and 
adheya. Such a sentence which indicates the difference between 
the two objects is known as vyadhikarana-vakya. As a contrast to 
it there are sentences such as ‘blue jar exists’ {nilo ghafah vartate) 
in which the two terms convey a sense of oneness, viz. that the 
jar as qualified by blueness exists. Such a sentence in which 
the two terms are found in apposition (that is, in the same 
vibhakti) is known as samanadhikarana-vakya . 

Jainas, who uphold the doctrine of anaikdnta, argue that the 
samanadhikarana sentence conveys difference as well as non¬ 
difference. In the judgment ‘blue jar’, the two terms ‘blue’ and 
‘jar’ have different connotations and they indicate difference 
between blueness and the jar. At the same time, as the two terms 
are in apposition and refer to an attribute and the substance 
(yxiesana and visesya ), they convey a sense of identity ( abheda ) 
or non-difference between the substance and attribute. 

This is not a correct view. Actually, blueness as a quality and 
pot as a substance are distinct. If the sentence conveys an im¬ 
port different from what it should be, it cannot become valid. 
But the sentence is a valid one and as such it is not correct to 
say that what is denoted by it is difference and non-difference. 
The doctrine of saptabhangi is not acceptable to the Visista- 
dvaitin. The terms therefore convey the sense of difference 
only (bheda). 

The Advaitin maintains the view that a samanadhikarana 
sentence conveys a sense of identity. In the judgment ‘blue 
jar’ {nilo ghatah) , there are two elements: the entity charac¬ 
terised by blueness ( nilatva ) and the entity qualified by jarness 
(ghatatva) , and the two cannot be identical. Therefore, we have 
to exclude the attributive aspect {vitesandmfa) , viz. the nilatva 
and ghatalva and accept identity of the substance (vifepya) 



which is the basis for both. To illustrate this point the Advaitin 
cites the example of pratyabhijna or knowledge by recognition. 
In the judgment ‘He is the same Devadatta’ which is based 
on recognition, an identity of the earlier time when Deva¬ 
datta was seen elsewhere and the present time when he is again 
seen here is not possible because of self-contradiction. We 
therefore overlook the time as well as the place factors which 
are the qualifications, and by accepting only the personality as¬ 
pect affirm the identity in the sense that the person seen then 
and now is one and the same. On the same principle, the 
sentences where terms are found in apposition as in the example 
of blue lotus, we should admit that their import is identity. 
The Advaitin extends the same logic to the interpretation of 
the famous Upanisadic text Tat-lvam-asi , and affirms the identity 
of the individual self and the Absolute. 

Vedanta Desika rejects this theory for more than one reason. 
In the first instance, the interpretation offered by the Advaitin 
is indirect conflict with our experience. The qualities connoted 
by the terms are so obvious that it is a self-contradiction ( badha ) 
to say that the entity denoted by the terms is devoid of them. 
Secondly, if the entity denoted by the terms is not regarded as 
one qualified by the attribute, it would follow that such judg¬ 
ments as ‘the person is holding a stick* {danfa purusah) denote 
an identity or non-difference between stick and person. This is 
absurd and even the Advaitin does not accept it. Thirdly, the 
Advaitin does admit that the terms connote the qualities, but in 
th£ same breath he asserts that the object denoted by them is 
devoid of the qualities. This amounts to contradiction of one’s 
own statement ( svavacana-virodha ). Finally, the illustration 
offered in support of his theory is faulty. When we say that he 
is the same Devadatta, we do not mean that the earlier and 
later times are identical. What we mean is that the person seen 
earlier (i.e. the person qualified by the earlier time) is the 
same as the one seen at a later period (i.e. the person qualified 
by the later time). If this interpretation were not admitted, it 
\vould lead to the Buddhist tenet that everything is momentary. 
Treating two different time units as identical or two space 
situations as one and the same would involve self-contradiction. 
But there is no contradiction if we conceive two different time 



units or two different space situations in succession (i.e. as 
succeeding events). 24 

The Advaitin puts forward another argument. If samanadhi- 
karcna-vakya does not denote identity, it ceases to be samand - 
dhikarana . The definition of samanadhikaranya, as provided by 
the Grammarians, is that words which have different connota¬ 
tions denote one entity. 25 If what is connoted by each term in 
the sentence is separately applied to the object referred to 
( [visesya ), the object or vifesya will have to be different because 
of the difference of the qualities. The assumption here is that 
each quality connoted by the term distinguishes the object from 
that qualified with another quality. 20 Thus, for instance, when 
we say Devadatta is Sydma (dark-complexioned) and yuva 
(young), Devadatta as qualified by dark complexion is differ¬ 
ent from Devadatta as qualified by youth. This is not correct. 
It would therefore be appropriate to consider the samanadhi - 
karana-vakya as indicative of identity ( ekarthabodhaka ) as per 
the definition. Take, for instance, the judgment ‘blue lotus’ 
(nilom utpalam). The word nila means that which has the 
colour of blueness ( nilalva ) ; utpala or lotus refers to that which 
has the characteristic of utpalatva. If both the terms denote the 
one and the same entity, then the blueness which is a guna 
(nilalva ) as well as the characteristic of utpala ( utpalatva ) which 
is a jati would have to be identical. This is not so. The Advaitin 
therefore contends that we have to exclude the quality aspect 
and accept the identity of the substance aspect. 

This interpretation of the Advaitin is not considered correct 
by Vedanta Desika. The definition of samanddhikaranya is to be 
understood in such a way that it would not go against our 
experience. The correct implication of such a definition is that 
the terms connoting the different qualities of an object denote 
that the object as characterised by the qualities is one 
(vifisfa-vastu). Taking the example of‘blue lotus’ (nilotpala ), 
the two terms have different connotations: blue meaning that 

m TMK IV-95. desabhtdah krarjidt sydt . 

35 Mah&bh&fya on PdninisiUra. bkinnapraurttimmittAnam iabddn&m ekasmin arihe 
vjitih $dm&nfidhikarafiyam. 

^SS IV-97, p. 244. vitejopabheddt vtie$yabhedah. 
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which has the quality of blueness; lotus means that which has 
the characteristic of lotusness. Though the terms have different 
connotations, they imply that the substance which is the basis 
for the qualities (in which the two qualities inhere) is one and 
the same as characterised by them. It does not mean, as Ad- 
vaitin believes, that lotus as devoid of its quality of blueness is 
one. 

The above explanation holds good in respect of all samana- 
dhikarana-vakyas where the qualities connoted by the terms 
inhere in the same substance as in the statement that Devadatta 
is syama (dark-complexioned) and yuvd (youthful). But there 
are statements in which the qualities connoted by the terms 
apply to different objects. Thus, for instance, in the statement 
'the cow with horn and the cow without horn’ ( khando muntfo 
gauh ), the attribute of being with horn and being without horn 
does not inhere in the same cow but in two different cows, be¬ 
cause the two qualities are mutually opposed (viruddha-viSesana ). 
In such examples, the terms in the statement denote two 
different entities. 27 We have to take into consideration whether 
the qualities connoted by the terms inhere in the same object 
(ekahaya) or in different objects (bhinnasraya) , and on the basis 
of this it is to be determined whether or not th e samanddhikarana- 
vakya denotes one object as characterised. 

There are two strong objections raised by the Advaitin 
against the view held by the Visistadvaitin. The first one which 
we have already considered is that if all the vises anas mentioned 
in the samdnadhikarana sentence apply to one entity as the 
Visistadvaitin claims, then the visesanas too would become 
identical. Thus, in the example of 'blue lotus’ the quality of 
blueness and the quality of lotusness would have to be 
identical. This is not so. Hence it is appropriate to admit 
that identity is in respect of substance only. The second 
objection is based on the assumption that if the different 
attributes are applicable to the same one entity, one attribute 
will become the basis for another (anyojiya-samavaya-prasangah)- 
The question is asked whether the attributes are applicable 
to the substance in succession or together. If together, then 

27 TMK IV-97. kvdpi tu vihateh viie$yam bhinnam bhavali . 



it would amount to the identity of the attributes (atryonyaikya) ; if 
it be in succession, then one quality of the substance would 
become the basis for the second. Thus, for example, in the 
statement that Devadatta is dark complexioned and young, it 
would mean that the characteristic of Devadatta {Devadatta tv a) 
should become the basis for the quality of dark complexion 
(shyamatva) . Thus it is argued that one attribute becomes the 
adhara for the second. This is also absurd. It is therefore ap¬ 
propriate, contends the Advaitin, that attributive aspects 
have to be overlooked and identity of the visesya or substance 
only is to be maintained in accordance with the definition of 
samanadhikaranya. 

The first objection is already answered. It is not necessary 
that the qualities which refer to the one entity should also 
become identical. Regarding the second objection in the 
judgment ‘jar on the ground* {bhutale ghatah) , only the ground 
is the adhara for the jar but not the characteristic of ground 
(bhulalatva). This is borne out by experience. In the same way, 
the substance denoted by the terms is the adhara for the qualities 
connoted by the different terms in so far as these qualities 
inhere in the same substance. What is implied by the samdnd- 
dhikarana-vakya is that the substance as characterised by the 
qualities which are not mutually opposed to each other is one. It 
does not imply that all the other qualities which do not inhere 
in the substance are also applicable to it. In other words, all 
that samdnddhikaraaa-vdkya means is that the substance as the 
basis of the qualities referred to is one. It does not mean that 
the substance denoted by the terms is devoid of the qualities. If 
the words do not have connotation,- they would be meaningless 
(nirnimitta) . Terms devoid of proper connotation cannot even 
denote the substance. 28 

There is another type of samanadhikarana-vahya in which both 
the terms are found in apposition but its import is the negation 
of what is implied by one term by theother (badhartha') . This is 
explained by an illustration. A person who sees a broken pillar 
at distance mistakes it fora thief. Arother person who knows 
the truth makes a statement to the effect that the thief seen by 


28 TMK IY-93. nirnimitte anupdkhye svarupe tatparyam kvacidapi na bhavet. 



you (i.e. what you saw as thief) is only a broken pillar ( tvad - 
djslah corah sthdnuh). In this statement the two terms ‘thief* and 
‘pillar* stand in apposition, but its import is not identity but the 
negation of being a thief ( coratva ) in respect of the pillar. This is 
known as badhartha-samanadhikaranya. That is, it is a samanadhi- 
karana statement in which what is implied by one term is 
negated in respect of the other. On the basis of this analogy, 
the Advaitin interprets the Upanisadic statement that all this 
(the entire universe) is Brahman [sarvarh khalvidam brahma ) to 
mean that universe stands negated in Brahman. The implication 
of this argument is that such samanadhikarana statements refer 
only to the svarupa or the pure substance devoid of all attributes. 

The Visistadvaitin, who refutes this theory, points out that 
the negation of one dharma in another does not lead to the con¬ 
clusion that the object referred to is devoid of all other character¬ 
istics. Thus, in the instance cited above, the negation of coratva 
(being thief) in respect of the pillar does not imply the negation 
of other dharmas or characteristics of the pillar. Though the pillar 
being a thief is denied, the pillar possesses other characteristics 
such as its shape, height, etc. 29 Let us examine the statement: 
‘The thief seen by you is only a broken pillar.* In this statement, 
the word thief refers to an entity which possesses certain 
characteristics common to a human being such as shape, height, 
etc. which cause the delusion. The words sthanu or pillar refers 
to the object possessing the characteristic features of a broken 
pillar {sthanutva) . The combined meaning of the statement is 
that what you consider as a thief is only a broken wooden pillar. 
There is no room for negation of one characteristic in respect 
of the other. On the contrary, the statement indicates the 
relationship that exists between the two entities as substance and 
its attribute. 

It may be argued that the word sthanu refers only to the 
svarupa of the object and not to an object as qualified by 
sthanutva . Similarly, the word cora means one being devoid of 
coratva (coratvdbhdvavdn) . Thus, there is no reference to a quali¬ 
fied object (savisesa-vastu). In reply, it is pointed out that if only 
svarupa of sthanu without its characteristics is seen, there is no 

29 TMK IV-lOO.^af badhartham samanddhikarana-vacanam tat auisisfam na vadei . 



possiblity of mistaking it for a thief. In the absence of not 
knowing the object without its characteristic features, there is 
no scope for saying that it is not a thief. Illusion takes place only 
when the special character of the object is not known. If the 
special character is not known, then the illusion also cannot be 
removed. Therefore, it is to be admitted that the pillar as 
characterised by slhdnulva in the form of its structure, etc. is 
known. If this position is accepted, it cannot be said that the 
import of samanddhikarana-vdkya is pure substance devoid of 
characteristics. On the contrary, its import is that it is a qualified 
entity (savifeja) 30 

VII. IMPORT OF LAK?ANA“VAKYA 

Before this chapter is concluded there is one other important 
issue to be discussed in connection with the logical import of 
sentences. There are verbal statements which are in the form of 
definition of a concept or a thing. Such statements are com¬ 
monly found both in the Upanisads as well as in our ordinary 
usage. The issue to be considered is whether such statements 
purporting to offer definition ( laksana-vdkya ) denote the very 
svarupa of the object or tfie object as characterised. The problem 
which assumes great importance in Vedanta arises in connec¬ 
tion with the interpretation of the famous Taitliriya Upanisodic 
text Satyarh Jfidnam Ananlhm Brahma (Brahman is Truth, 
Knowledge and Infinitude) which is regarded as a statement 
offering the definition of Bradman. This text, according to the 
Advaita Vedanta, refers to the very svarupa of Brahman and 
not intended to describe Brahman as characterised with the 
three attributes. It conveys an undifferentiated and non¬ 
relational sense (akhantjldrt/ia). According to the Visistadvaita 
Vedanta, this text defines Brahman as qualified by satyatva , 
jnanatva and anantatva. We take up the interpretation of the 
Upanisadic text and the fundamental issue whether Brahman 
is nirviksa or saviSesa in a later chapter. We confine here to the 
discussion of the underlying principle whether a laksana-vdkya 
refers to a qualified entity. 

In support of the Advaitin’s theory, the statement ‘the moon 
is that which is luminous 1 (prakrsfa-prakdSah candrah) is cited. 

30 TMK IV-100. 
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A person who cannot identify the moon in the sky asks another 
person: which is the moon (kah candrah)V And in reply he is told 
that that which is very luminous in the sky is the moon. This 
statemnet, according to the Advaitin, refers to the very svarupa 
of the moon and is not intended to give a descirption of the 
moon in terms of its characteristics. The main argument in 
support of this view is that it is a statement offering the defi¬ 
nition. All statements which aim to provide a definition of a 
thing denote only the svarupa of the object. 

According to the Visistadvaitin, the argument advanced by 
theAdvaitin is untenable. The definition is primarily intended to 
bring out the essential characteristic of a thing. In fact a thing can 
be defined only in terms of its essential characteristic. The con¬ 
tention that the definition refers to the svarupa of an object as 
devoid of all its characteristics amounts to a self-contradiction 
(svoktibadha ). 31 Taking into consideration the definition of the 
moon as a luminous object, Vedanta Desika explains that it does 
not refer to a moon as devoid of any characteristics but to an 
object as characterised by luminosity. If a person is not aware 
of the prakaSa or luminous character of the moon, he would not 
be able even to identify the moon. An object is identified only 
with reference to its essential character. The question ‘what is 
moon? 1 does not refer to the very svarupa of the moon devoid of 
luminosity but, on the contrary, to a moon shining with lumi¬ 
nosity. This is obvious from the nature of the reply which is in 
the form of a description of the moon as a luminous object The 
person who asks the question about the moon should have had 
some general idea about the moon, viz. that it is a planet appear¬ 
ing at night in the skv; otherwise he should have asked this 
question even in a day time. While he is asking the question, 
he must be certainly seeing the shining object; otherwise he 
would not have grasped the meaning of the statement made in 
response to his query. Soon after hearing it, what he needs to 
know is the relation between the word ‘moon’ and the object 
denoted by it. This is known as samjna-samjni-sambandha or a 
relation of what is denoted to what denotes it. What is therefore 
intended to be conveyed by the statement is that the word ‘moon’ 
denotes the luminous object in the sky. Under no circumstance 

31 TMK IY-90. 



is it intended to point out the svarupa of the object as devoid 
of characteristics. Thus, the import of laksana-vdkya is not nir- 
viJe$a svarupa . 

The foregoing discussion of the theories relating to the 
logical import of words leads to the conclusion that the words 
referring to the guna or jdti or Jarir a denote the entity or the 
individual as qualified by them as the two are inherently related. 
Similarly, in the case of judgments or statements where the terms 
are found in apposition, the import of the statement is in respect 
of the object or the entity as qualified by the qualities connoted 
by the terms. The ontological implication of this theory is that 
scriptural statements that describe or define the nature of ultimate 
Reality convey the fact that Brahman is savi§e$a or qualified with 
attributes. Verbal testimony in general and scriptural statements 
in particular do not support the theory of undifferentiated 
reality. 



Theory of Knowledge 


Theory of knowledge occupies an important place in Tattva -• 
muktd-kaldpa. One entire part of the text known as Buddhisara , 
is devoted to a comprehensive consideration of this subject. 
The main reason for giving such a great attention to this matter 
is to remove the confusion caused by various theories advanced 
by rival schools of thought. 1 After a critical evaluation of these 
theories, the Visistadvaita system seeks to present a. theory of 
knowledge which is in conformity with the Upanisadic teaching 
and common experience. It attempts to overcome the defects 
found in the radical theories advocated by the idealists as well 
as some of the realists. 

In examining theory of knowledge, there are three important 
points to be taken into consideration. The first and most im¬ 
portant one is the nature of knowledge, that is, knowledge in 
relation to the subject. The second point is knowledge in rela¬ 
tion to external objects. The third one is the means of knowl¬ 
edge (pramdnas ) and their validity. We have already dealt 
with the pramdnas in the previous chapters. We shall consider 
in the present chapter knowledge in relation to the subject. The 
second point, viz. knowledge in relation to the external object 
will be discussed in the subsequent chapter. 


I. KNOWLEDGE AS AN ATTRIBUTE OF jlVA 

According to the Visistadvaita system, knowledge which is 
known a sjfidna 2 is an attribute of jiva. It is therefore described 

X TMK IV-134 . udvelapdrlha-jalpdn apahasitum. Vedanta Dcsika has men¬ 
tioned ten different theories of knowledge. 

^The other terms used for knowledge are buddhi, samvit, dhih t prajftd, mati , 
anubhuli, $emusi> medhd , dhifana and manisd . All these are synonymous words 
and mean the same tiling in Visistadvaita system. 
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as dharmabhuta-jndna, attributive knowledge, as distinct from 
the jiva or the knowing subject which as a permanent spiritual 
entity is also of the nature of consciousness (jnana-svarupa). 
Juana is understood as that which reveals an object ( artha - 
prakaiah) . 3 This is an important character of knowledge which 
is not found in a material object. Knowledge reveals an object, 
whereas a material object cannot do so. The function of knowl¬ 
edge is therefore revelation or manifestation of something out¬ 
side it. To whom then does it reveal? It reveals the object to 
a knowing subject or a conscious self. The self knows what is 
revealed to it by knowledge, whereas knowledge only shows but 
cannot know it. Knowledge is comparable to a light which re¬ 
veals the presence of an object but does not know it. That 
which knows but does not reveal the objects outside it except 
itself is technically known as pratyak or svasmaibhasamanatva. This 
is the characteristic feature of the self. That which only reveals 
to the self but does not know what it reveals is described as 
parak or parasmdevabhdsamdnalva % Knowledge is of this kind. 
Knowledge, in other words, reveals the object always for the 
knowing subject; the self or jiva , on the other hand, cannot re¬ 
veal the objects but knows what is revealed to it by knowledge. 
This is the fundamental distinction between the self and the 
knowledge. Knowledge thus belongs, on the one hand, to a sub¬ 
ject and, on the other, as is implied in the judgment *1 know 
this’, has reference to an object. As an essential attribute of the 
jiva y it necessarily pertains to the self. In view of this, knowl¬ 
edge is known as dharma-bhuta-jhana. The word dkarma-bhuta is 
appended to jhdna in order to distinguish it from the dharmi - 
jhana or knowledge which constitutes the very essence of jiva* 

There is a logical justification for maintaining dharma-bhuta- 
jhdna as distinct from svarupa-jndna. The jiva is eternal and 

a The fuller definition of knowledge, as offered by Raminuja, is that which 
reveals an object to its subject by virtue of its intrinsic capacity. RB 1-1-1, 
p. 65. sva-sattayaiva sv dir ay am prali kasyacil vijayasya prakdianam hi sam- 
vedanam . 

*Jtoa is regarded as jfitina-svarupa in order to emphasise the fact that it is 
spiritual in character ( ajada ). The svarQpa-jfldna is not knowledge as 
ordinarily understood, because it is not functional as revealing the exter¬ 
nal objects to a subject. 



immutable, as established by sruti texts and as such it cannot 
undergo any modification; whereas, knowledge is subject to 
constant modification, as is warranted by our experience. 
Knowledge manifests itself when it comes into contact with ob¬ 
jects through mind and sense organs and it ceases to function 
whenever it is not in contact with any object. If svar upa-jhdna 
alone is accepted, then the modifications that take place in 
respect of knowledge will have to be credited to the jiva and 
this would militate against its immutable character. 

Some schools of thought such as Sankhya-yoga and Advaita 
attempt to uphold the immutable character of the self by con¬ 
ceiving the internal organ ( antahkaram ) as the ego to which 
all mental modifications are attributed. As will be shown in the 
chapter on jiva, the theory of antahkarana as the empirical ego 
is philosophically untenable. 

Ramanuja finds the justification for advocating the above 
theory of knowledge on the basis of the Upanisadic teaching 
and the Vedanta-sfitra. The Upanisadic text states that the 
self is the knower ( boddha ). 6 Based on the Upanisad the Ved- 
anta-sutra also affirms that jivalman is a knower ( jhdid ). fl 
Jndta means that which is the substrate or subject of knowledge. 
Accordingly, knowledge is regarded as an attribute ( dharma ) of 
jiva. According to Ramanuja, the relation of jiva to knowledge 
is comparable to the flame (of a lamp) and its luminosity 
(prabha-prabhauat) . They are distinct but not physically separ¬ 
able. As in this system substance and attribute are distinct but 
inseparable, it is logically justifiable to regard jhdna as an 
essential and inseparable attribute of jiva . This point is also 
discussed further in the chapter on the nature of jiva. 


II. KNOWLEDGE AS SELF-LUMINOUS 

Another very important character of knowledge is that it is 
self-luminous. That is, knowledge reveals itself as well as the 
object. This is described as svayam-prakafa . It means, according 
to the Visistadvaitin, that jhdna , at the time of revealing an 
5 Prasna Upanisad. IV-9. esa hi drafta ... boddha .... 

fl VS 11-3-19. jdo*ta eva . See RB. ay am atma jfiatrsvar Upa eoa, na jftanamdtram. 



object does not require to be manifested by another jhana, The 
common example given to illustrate this point is the light 
{dipa) . Light reveals the object around it but does not require 
another light for it to be revealed. 

The existence of external objects becomes known to us 
through knowledge. How do we know that there is a knowledge 
about these objects? The Naiyayikas explain that this is 
known through mental perception. In the first instance the 
cognition of an object arises in the form ‘this is a pot’; after 
this cognition Lakes place, it is related to the self by the mind 
as T know this pot*. The second reperception is described as 
(muvyavasaya . According to the Visistadvaitin, knowledge, when 
it reveals an object, does not require another knowledge to 
reveal itself. If that were so, it would lead to the fallacy of infi¬ 
nite regress. Vyavasaya and anuvyavasaya are therefore identical. 

Vedanta De€ika advances a logical argument in support of 
the theory. The knowledge in question is self-luminous because 
it is of the nature of knowledge ( dhitvat ); just like the knowl¬ 
edge that arises from the definition of the term jhana; or as in 
the case of the knowledge of the omniscient livara? 

The implication of the argument is that self-luminosity is the 
very nature of jhana . When cognition of an object arises, it 
simultaneously reveals both itself and the object. The cognition 
in the form ‘I know this object’ reveals not only the object but 
also itself. This is possible because such a cognition is of the 
nature of knowledge. In other words, knowledge possesses the 
intrinsic character of self-revelation. Two illustrations are 
provided to explain this point. The first one is the definition of 
the term ‘knowledge*. Knowledge is defined as that which is 
the cause of the empirical usage in respect of an entity. This 
definition of knowledge also includes in itself the knowledge 
that arises from the definition. The second illustration is the 
jhana of Isvara who is omniscient. It cannot be said that livara 
knows everything other than His own knowledge. livara should 
have known His own jhana; otherwise He would not be omni¬ 
scient. In order to know His own jhana , another jhana is not 
needed. If it were so, then there should be two different jtidnas. 

7 TMK IV-1. itaramatih dhitvat, tbuddhilakymndi-dhivai svayam-siddhd ; yadvd 
- sarvajha-dhwai. 



This is not acceptable even to the Naiyayikas, ISvara-jhana is 
therefore, admitted to be self-luminous. In the same way, the 
knowledge which arises in us is to be regarded as self-luminous. 

Is it not a contradiction to say that knowledge cognises itself? 
We can touch another object by the tip of a finger but the 
same finger cannot touch itself. In the same way, knowledge 
which manifests the objects cannot reveal itself. This objection 
does not hold good, because knowledge has the capacity to do 
two functions simultaneously, viz. revelation of itself as well as 
the object. As already pointed out, there are instances such as 
the Isvara-jnana , definition of knowledge and light (dipa), 
which are capable of revealing themselves as well as others. 
This is technically known as svaparanirvdhaka. On the basis of 
the same principle, self-luminosity of knowledge is justified. 

According to the Advaita Vedanta, what is self-luminous can¬ 
not be an object of another knowledge. Knowledge or amibhuti as 
it is termed, which refers to the transcendental consciousness, is 
self-luminous in the sense that it can never at any time become 
an object of another cognition. 8 If knowledge were the object of 
another cognition, it would be no better than a physic? 1 object. 
Hence the essential nature of knowledge should consist in its 
not being an object of cognition. 

The Visistadvaitin refutes this theory. The self-luminosity as 
conceived by the Advaitin is in direct conflict with our experi¬ 
ence. We find in our ordinary experience that the knowledge of 
one person may become the content of the cognition of another. 
Thus, for instance, the experience of another ‘individual is the 
object of the inferential knowledge based on the person’s friend¬ 
ly or unfriendly appearance. Even in the case of the same indi¬ 
vidual, his past states of experience become the object of his 
cognition as expressed in the judgment:‘At one time I knew.* 
If knowledge were not admitted to be the object of another 
cognition, there would be an end to all empirical usage depend¬ 
ing on speech. 0 All empirical usage takes place through the 
understanding of each other’s thoughts. 

8 See Tattvapradipikdy p. 9. avedyatve satyaparoksa-vyavah&ra-yogyatd . See 
also RB 1-1-1, p. 38, s& ca svatas siddhti, anubh utitvdt ; any at ah liddhau 
ghat&divat ananubhulltva-prasaflgah. 

°TMK IV-2. vedyatvt sajatfd sydt iti vihatimat. 



The criticism of the Visistadvaitin is based on the assumption 
that jndna, as generally understood, is that which is related to 
a subject and an object. Such a knowledge is regarded by the 
Advaitin as empirical knowledge or the knowledge of the psy¬ 
chosis (vrtti-jnana ), which could be the object of another cogni¬ 
tion. The concept of self-luminosity ( svayam-prakdfatva ) as 
understood in his system is applicable not to the empirical 
knowledge but to the transcendental knowledge which does not 
admit the subject-object distinction. It is identical with the 
Absolute Reality and is self-evident (svatas-siddha) in the sense 
that it is never the object of any empirical thought ( avedya ). 

This theory is refuted by the Visistadvaitin. As will be dis¬ 
cussed presently, it is impossible to prove the existence of such 
a transcendental, undifferentiated consciousness. Even if it be 
assumed that such a consciousness exists, it is logically unten¬ 
able to assert that consciousness is not an object of knowledge 
in the strict sense of the term. Thus, in the premise ‘conscious¬ 
ness is self-luminous’, does the term consciousness denote some¬ 
thing or does it not? If it denotes something and if that be the 
Reality, then that becomes manifested insofar as it is the ob¬ 
ject of knowledge, conveyed by that term. If it be said that the 
nature of the Reality which is self-luminous is only restated by 
the term, even then the manifestation of it is inevitable inas¬ 
much as it is the object of that cognition conveyed by the 
restatement. Thus, in some sense or other, consciousness is to 
be admitted as an object of thought, even though it is self- 
luminous in character. 

Regarding .the main contention that if consciousness becomes 
an object of cognition it would be no better than a physical 
object, Vedanta Desika points out that this is based on a 
wrong conception of the nature of consciousness. The essential 
nature of knowledge does not consist in its not being an object 
of cognition; on the contrary, it consists either in that it mani¬ 
fests its own object by virtue of its intrinsic nature or it mani¬ 
fests itself to its substrate. 10 If knowledge possesses either of 
these characteristics, it does not cease to be knowledge even if 

10 RB I-1-1, p. 57. anubhulitvam nama vartam&na-daiayam sua-sattayaioa svdlrayam 
prati prakdiamanatvam'y sva-sattayaiva sva-vifaya-sddhanatvam vd. 



it be an object of another cognition. In other words, the con¬ 
cept of self-luminosity does not necessarily imply that knowl¬ 
edge is a pure subject without in any form being an object. But, 
on the contrary, it means that knowledge when it manifests an 
object does not require itself to be manifested by anything else; 
and when it manifests, it also manifests itself to its own subs¬ 
trate, the self. 11 There is no correlation between vedyatua and 
jafatva\ nor between avedyatva and jnanatva. This means 
whatever is vsdya need not necessarily be jada\ in the same way 
what is avedya need not be jndna . The sky-flower is avedya but 
it is not jndna . Similarly, a pot is not jndna , not because it is 
the object of knowledge but because it does not possess any of 
the characteristics of knowledge. 

As against the theory which regards knowledge as self-lumi¬ 
nous, there is a view ascribed to the Bhajta school of Mlmarh- 
saka which maintains that knowledge is neither self-luminous 
nor is it known by means of mental perception. On the cont¬ 
rary, its presence is inferred on the basis of its function, viz. 
revelation of objects. According to Kumarila, cognition is 
inferred from the fact that it reveals the objects, 12 Just as we 
infer the presence of fire on the basis of the presence of smoke, 
jndna whose function is to reveal the objects is inferred on the 
basis of the cognisedness of the ob\ect{ jndtata) caused ^y knowl¬ 
edge. The justification for holding such a view is that cogni¬ 
tion of aft object cannot itself be cognised by some other cogni¬ 
tion because we do not experience any such double cognition; 
besides, it would lead to a regressus ad infinitum . If a cognition 
could be the object of another cognition, then it would not be 
self-valid. Nevertheless, the presence of the cognition is inferred 
from the fact that the objects are revealed. 

This theory is rejected by Vedanta De£ika. The main pre¬ 
mise of Mimamsaka is that knowledge is to be inferred because 
of the ‘cognisedness of object* (’artha-prakdia ). The cognisedness 
of object itself is jhana and it is absurd to say that on the basis 
of it jndna is to be inferred. Both the sadhya , what is sought to 
be proved and the hetn, probans are the same. 


^Ibid. p. 65. 

12 TMK IV-3, arthaprakdidt buddheh anumitih 



It may be argued that cognisedness of an object is a charac¬ 
teristic of the object and it is different from jnana which is the 
dharma of diman y and as such the sddhya and hetti are not the 
same. This distinction will not hold good. Knowledge, accord¬ 
ing to the Mlmamsaka, is generated by certain accessories such 
as sense organs, objects, etc. The same accessories which pro¬ 
duce the cognition could as well produce the ‘cognisedness* of 
the objects ( j hat at a ) . Then there would be no need to accept 
jiidna other than the accessories such as sense organs. Further, 
if jnana were to be inferred all the time, it would amount to its 
denial as it becomes a questionable postulate. 13 But jnana 
actually exists, and it is therefore appropriate to subscribe to 
the theory tha't it is self-luminous. 


III. knowledge as eternal 

According to the Nyaya-vaisesika system, knowledge is gene¬ 
rated by the contact of the sense organs with the objects. Thus, 
it is an adventitious quality or a phenomenon which is not 
permanent. As against such a commonly accepted view, the 
Visi$tadvaitin maintains that knowledge as an essential attribute 
(dharma) of the self is also permanent (nitya) . The logical justi¬ 
fication for such a view is that an essential attribute which is 
inseparable from its substrate will have to be admitted as 
permanent insofar as the latter to which it belongs is also 
permanent. The individual self (dtman) is nitya and so also the 
jhdna which is inseparably related to it. 11 The Sruti and smfti 
texts also support the theory. In fact, Ved&nta De£ika upholds 
the eternal character of knowledge primarily on the strength of 
the sruti and smrti texts. 16 Thus, the Upanifadic text says : rta 
hi tijhdiuh vijhdteh viparilopo vidyate. 1 * The meaning of this state¬ 
ment, according to the interpretation of R&manuja, is that the 
knowledge of the vijhdta (the self) does not have destruction. 

13 TMK IV-3. sdyadi nitydnumeya , tadd buddhitaitodpaldpah. 

14 Sfutaprakasikd 11-2-3 3. svarupena nityasya vastunah nirupddhika-dharmatvdt. 

15 TMK IV-4. nigamah jfiatuh jflapier alopmh k&thayati. 

16 Br VI-3-30. 
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The two terms used in the statement, vijnatuh and vijnateh t refer 
to the self and its knowledge respectively signifying the relation 
that obtains between a substance and an attribute. Because of 
such a distinction made between the self and its knowledge, it 
cannot be said that the text in question refers only to the jr<7- 
r€pa of atman which is indestructible. Nor could it be said that 
the text refers to the knowledge of Isvara which is also eternal, 
because the context in which it appears has reference only to 
jivatman. 

The smrti text is more explicit in reiterating the eternal 
character of jftana . Thus the Visnudharma says: ‘Just like the 
lustre of a diamond which is covered with dirt is not created 
but only made manifest by removing the dirt, knowledge which 
is atmaguna is not created, it exists eternally as an inseparable 
dharma of atman.' 17 If jndna is an inseparable dharma of the 
atman } it has to be admitted as permanent insofar as the 
substance to which it belongs is nitya. The lustre of the dia¬ 
mond remains permanently with the diamond since the two are 
inseparable. Even if it is eclipsed temporarily due to dirt, it is 
not lost but only eclipsed. In the same way, knowledge is not 
something which arises as a product as the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
believes but it exists as a permanent attribute of the self. 

An objection may be raised against the above theory. 
Knowledge arises in an individual and it also ceases to func¬ 
tion. There are also variations within the knowledge of the 
same individual, such as mediate and immediate knowledge, 
memory and perceptual knowledge, earlier and later knowl¬ 
edge, etc. When knowledge is one and permanent, how do we 
account for its variation? 

In reply to this objection, Vedanta DeSika says that though 
knowledge is one and permanent for each individual, the know¬ 
ledge of each person is different from that of others because the 
jivas to which they pertain are different. Once it is established 
that each individual possesses a permanent knowledge which 
only pertains to him, the variations in respect of knowledge as 
well as the origin ( utpatti) and cessation of knowledge are to 

V yathA na kriyate jyotsnd malaprakfdlanat maneh; dofaprahandt na jhdnam dtmanah 
kriyate tatha .. ,prakdiyante na janyanie nitya eva dtmano hi te. 



be regarded as the various modifications of that particular 
knowledge. 18 The modifications which come and go are non¬ 
permanent but the jhdna to which they belong and which is the 
substrate for them is permanent (nitya). As will be shown later, 
it is possible to conceive that knowledge as a permanent sub¬ 
stance ( dravya) could also have modifications {avasthas) . While 
the avasthas are non-permanent, what serves as a substrate for 
them is permanent. 

Another objection may be raised against the eternity of 
jvdna. If jnana is regarded as eternal, it follows that it should 
be present at all times. But during deep sleep ( su$upti ), knowl¬ 
edge does not exist. 

In reply to this objection, Vedanta Desika says that knowl¬ 
edge does exist even in the state of deep sleep but in an un¬ 
manifest form. There is no proof to establish that knowledge 
does not exist at all during deep sleep. An entity which is cap¬ 
able of being known by perception should have been seen if it 
existed. If it is not seen, then we say that it does not exist. 
A jug is capable of being seen and its non-cognition on the 
ground is a proof of its absence on the ground. This is known 
as yogyanupalabdhi which is a pramana for proving non-existence 
of an object. Such a proof is not available in the case of knowl¬ 
edge in deep sleep, because knowledge cannot be known in the 
state of deep sleep for the reason that it does not then mani¬ 
fest. According to Visi$tadvaita epistemology, knowledge mani¬ 
fests itself only at the time of revealing an object. 10 In the 
absence of its non-manifestation, there is only non-awareness of 
its presence ( ampalabdhi) in deep sleep. Merely on the ground 
of its non-awareness, it cannot be said that knowledge does not 
exist at all. In our ordinary experience, we find instances 
where an object may not be perceived because of darkness or 
such other factors but still we do admit that it exists. The fact 
that knowledge is not apparent in sleep does not therefore prove 
its non-existence. In fact it exists in a quiescent form. It may 
be asked why was it not known if it existed in deep sleep. The 
answer is, as already explained, that knowledge becomes mani¬ 
fest only when it is related to an object. Since it is not related 

18 TMK IV-4. tasnidd ekatvasiddhau , ekatra pumsi prasara&a-bhidayd tadbhidd . 

10 RB M-I, p. 56. 



to any object in deep sleep, it does not become manifest even 
though it exists. 20 

The view that knowledge is eternal has certain important 
implications. It signifies that knowledge persists in all the states 
of our experience including the state of susupti. In the waking 
state as well as the state of dream, it is functioning insofar as 
it is related to an object and reveals it to the knowing subject 
who experiences it. But in the state of sufupti , it does not func¬ 
tion as it does not have any content. Nevertheless, it exists in a 
quiescent form as an inseparable quality of the jiva. 

Another important implication is that jnana endures as in 
the state of bondage of jiva, even in the state of moksa, unlike 
in the Nyaya system. During the state of bondage, jnana is 
causally determined by the moral law of karma and as such its 
function is restricted. In the state of mukti, it is infinite and 
all-pervasive ( vibhu) . This is not a newly created form of 
knowledge. According to Visisfadvaita, knowledge by virtue of 
its intrinsic nature is infinite in its scope, but due to the influ¬ 
ence of avidyd-karma its power is restricted. 21 When once the 
soul becomes free from bondage, knowledge regains its infinite 
character. The jiva then becomes omniscient ( sarvajna ). The 
analogy of the diamond covered with dirt to which we have 
referred earlier illustrates this point. This matter is discussed 
in the chapter ‘Sadhana and Muki\ 


IV. KNOWLEDGE AS SUBSTANCE 

Knowledge which is an attribute ( dharma ) of jiva is also regard¬ 
ed as a substance ( dravya ), it being one of the six draiyas 
reckoned in this system. Dravya , according to the Visistadvaitin, 
is that which serves as the substratum of modifications ( daidvat ). 
Since knowledge undergoes modifications in the form of contrac¬ 
tion and expansion, it is regarded as a dravya . Vedanta Desika 
advances two arguments in support of this view. First, knowl¬ 
edge is a. dravya, because it undergoes modification ( vikdravatt - 
vat) as, for example, a lump of clay. Secondly, it is a dravya , 

20 TMK-iv-4. tattad-vastu-prokaJa-ksafia-virahavati na pr aka feta buddhih. 

^TMK V-60. karmabhih tannirodhah. 



because it is self-luminous ( ajadatvat) , as in the case of the 
individual self. 22 

The modifications that take place in knowledge in the form 
of contraction and expansion are warranted by experience. 
These cannot be attributed to knowledge, if the latter were not 
admitted as a dravya . The avasthds , according to the Visistadvaita 
logic, should necessarily inhere in a substrate, That is, they 
cannot exist independently except as belonging to a substance. 
This is the significance of the first argument. 23 

The significance of the second argument is that if jiva is ad¬ 
mitted as a dravya on the basis of the fact that it is ajafa (self- 
luminous), knowledge also is to be accepted as a dravya on 
the same ground because it is also self-luminous in character. 
This implies that whatever is self-luminous should also be a 
dravya , 24 Though both the jiva and its attributive knowledge 
are dravyas and are self-luminous in character, there is, however 
an important distinction between the two. As already explained 
earlier, the former is conscious of itself ( pratyak)> whereas the 
latter reveals itself to the self ( parah ). The jiva is categorised 
as cetana , meaning that it has consciousness as a quality (cai- 
tanya-vitisla) and it is therefore self-realised or knows itself 
(svasmai bhasamdna). On the other hand, the attributive knowl¬ 
edge is categorised as acetana t meaning that it is not self-con¬ 
scious, unlike the jiva; it only reveals the objects to the know¬ 
ing self ( parasmd eva bhasamdna ). The term acetana is not to be 
confused with the term jafa. The latter is absolutely non-intelli- 
gent like the physical object and does not possess the character¬ 
istic of revealing itself to others, whereas the former has the 
character ofjiiana or the power of revealing the objects but not 
the power of knowing itself or the objects unlike th z jiva. 

If knowledge is regarded as a dravya or substance, would it 
be appropriate to consider it as a dharma or attribute of the 
jiva? According to the Naiyayikas, knowledge or buddhi is a 
guna of the soul, which is a dravya. What is a guna can never 

22TMK IV-7. buddhih dravyam, vikdrdnvayatah, itarauat ; ajadaludcca bodhfvat. 
Vikdrd here is understood in the sense of avasthd or accidental modification 
and n 9 t actual transformation. 

23 Srutnprakdiika I-1-1. jhdnam hi dravyam, tasya svar upatirekena sahkoca-vikdsd - 
tmakam avaslhadvayam abhyupetam. 

24 There are four ontological entities which are admitted in the system as 
aja^a dravya, Isvara, jiva, jddna and nitya-vibhuti. - 



be a dravya. Knowledge is thus included among the twenty- 
four gunas accepted in the Nyaya-Vaisesika system. 

Vedanta Desika explains that knowledge being a dravya does 
not rule out the possibility of its being a dharma. According to 
Visistadvaita, gun a is a quality or a characteristic of an entity 
(( dharma-svabhavah ), unlike in the Nyaya system which under¬ 
stands it in a technical sense as applicable to the twenty-four 
qualities. Even in our ordinary experience a quality of an ob¬ 
ject is taken to mean guna. Jiidna is a quality of jiva , just as 
luminosity ( prabha) is the quality of the flame of a lamp ( dipa ). 
It is not therefore inappropriate to consider jiidna as a dharma 
of jiva, even though it be a dravya , 25 Though the acceptance of 
jiidna as both dravya and guna is justified on the basis of the 
special sense in which the terms are understood, it may be noted 
that jiidna in this system is primarily a substance {dravya). 
However, it is treated as a guna insofar as it is an essential dharma 
of aiman . It is not to be regarded as a gtaia in the sense of the 
adravyas or non-substance such as rupa, rasa y gandha, etc. which 
can never be the basis for another quality. 

Even among the Visistadvaitins, some hold the view that 
jiidna is not a substance but it is only an attribute {guna). They 
argue that if jndna were a dravya y its relation with external 
objects should take place by direct contact {samyoga) , as in 
the case of two physical objects. This is not so. Actually, 
relationship of knowledge with objects is caused by other acces¬ 
sory factors. Therefore jnana is to be regarded as a guna . 

Vedanta Desika does not subscribe to this view. What is a 
guna cannot undergo modification. If jiidna were a mere guna 
it should not have any modification. If it is admitted that knowl¬ 
edge is related to the external object, even though such a 
contact is caused by other accessory factors, it would amount 
to its admission as a dravya . According to the definition offered 
by the Visistadvaitin, that which is the substrate of modification 
is a dravya. In the case of knowledge, modification takes place 
only to the extent of it being subject to expansion and cont¬ 
raction. Insofar as jiidna is the substrate for such a modification, 
it is regarded as dravya. 

25 RB on VS 2-2-27, p. 540. prabhd-dravyasya pradipaguna-bhutasytva jliana - 
sy&'py-aimaguva-bhutasya dravyatvam aviruddham iti. 



V. THE THEORY OF TRANSCENDENTAL KNOWLEDGE 


Is knowledge identical with the ultimate Reality? According 
to the Advaita Vedanta, knowledge or consciousness which is 
described as samv.it or anubhuti is identical with Brahman and 
constitutes its very svarupa. Such a knowledge is eternal ( nitya ), 
one, infinite, undifferentiated and non-relational. It is tran¬ 
scendental knowledge which is beyond all speech and thought. 
As it is the ground of all experience and being, it does not 
require to be proved by any pramanas. It is, in other words, 
self-established (svatas-siddha). The so-called knowledge which is 
apparent in the usual distinction of knower, known and knowl¬ 
edge, as described by the Visistadvaitin, is not ultimately real 
but is real only from the empirical standpoint. It is the psychosis 
of the inner organ {antahkarima-vrltih) and is regarded as 
knowledge because of its being the determinant of the tran- 
scedental, infinite knowledge. 

The Visistadvaitin does not accept this theory. The criticism 
of this doctrine takes us to the examination of the ontological 
issue wheiher or not such an undifferentiated, transcendental 
Being is logically conceivable and metaphysically tenable. 
Ramanuja has critically examined this matter in great detail in 
the introductory portion of his Sri-bhasya and has come to the 
conclusion that the existence of such a transcedental and 
undifferentiated consciousness as the very Reality cannot be 
proved by any of the pramdnas. All that we know of is a jnana 
which is relational in character as pertaining to a knowing 
subject and having reference to an object. 

Transcendental knowledge which is contentless and which 
does not admit subject-object relation is of no use for explaining 
the process of knowing, the way the external objects are known 
and the variegated nature of experience as well as the different 
types of knowledge. All these points are no doubt accounted for 
by the Advaitin on the basis of the empirical ego or knowing 
subject which functions through the mind and sense organs. 
The empirical ego in his system is the consciousness as condi¬ 
tioned by the internal organ (antahkarana). The soundness of 
this theory depends on the soundness of the doctrine of avidyd 
which causes all the apparent distinction between the subject 



and object. But the doctrine of avidya is proved to be untenable 
by the critic. Consequently, the Advaitin’s theory that the 
psychosis of the internal organ as the determinant of the con¬ 
sciousness is knowledge also falls to the ground. These issues 
are discussed at the appropriate places. We take up here the 
points which have a direct bearing on epistemology. 

The first important point to be noted is that knowledge is to 
be admitted as different from one individual to another in order 
to account for the variation of our experience. Unless each one 
has a knowledge of his own as different from the other, com¬ 
munication of ideas or thoughts is not possible. If knowledge is 
one infinite, ubiquitous entity, then it would not be possible to 
distinguish one’s experience from that of the others. The Visista- 
dvaitin therefore rejects the theory that knowledge is one. 

The Advaitin puts forward the following argument to prove 
the oneness of knowledge: *Sarhvit or knowledge is not manifold, 
because it is devoid of either origin or destruction; that which 
has either origin or destruction is not one as, for example, a 
pot.’ 28 

The Visistadvatin does not accept the above argument. 
Taking his stand on the common experience, he points out that 
knowledge arises and also ceases to exist. It is subject to modi¬ 
fications in the form of contraction and expansion. Every 
individual knows that he is aware of something and not aware 
of something else. It is not therefore correct to say that knowl¬ 
edge is devoid of origin and destruction. 

Further, avidya for the Advaitin is without a beginning 
( anadi ) but it is not without an end. The probans ( hetu ) in the 
syllogism becomes fallacious. That is, on the basis of the probans 
adopted in the syllogism the oneness of an entity cannot be 
conclusively established. According to some Advaitins, avidya 
is not one but manifold on the basis of the multiplicity of jivas 
in which avidya is located. The multiplicity of jiva is explained 
on the basis of the multiplicity of avidya . What is beginningless 
is thus regarded as manifold too. Either way, oneness of saiiwit 
cannot be proved on the basis of the arguments advanced by the 

2fl TMK IV-5. See also SD Vada 23. samvit na ndna anutpannatv&t, ndiarahi- 
tatvdt, yathd ghafa[i. 



Advaitin. In fact, the Visistadvaitin asserts that the individual 
souls are infinite in number and knowledge which belongs to them 
cannot be one and the same for all of them. It differs from person 
to person. If all individuals have the same jiiana, how could there 
be any difference between the learned and the ignorant ? As 
pointed out by Ramanuja, the difference in knowledge is 
proved by means of the difference of objects of cognition which 
is established by valid knowledge, in the same way as the 
difference of acts of cutting is proved by the difference of the 
objects cut. 27 It should be admitted, Vedanta Desika urges, 
that cognition which is reciprocally related to objects is by its 
very nature manifold as in the example cited by Ramanuja. 

In support of the theory of oneness of knowledge, the Advaitin 
advances the view that knowledge is undifferentiated ( nirdhar- 
maka). Two arguments are put forward to prove this theory. 
Knowledge is undifferentiated because it is knowledge. To ex¬ 
press the same negatively, whatever is differentiated is not 
knowledge as in the case of a pot. The second argument is that 
the characteristics ( dharma) do not apply to knowledge because 
they are objective, as for example, qualities such as colour, 
etc. 28 The argument is based on the assumption that the 
characteristics which are objective insofar as they are know- 
able ( dfiya ) cannot be attributed to knowledge which is a pure 
subject. Subject and object are contradictory, like light and 
darkness. Therefore, what is pure subject ( drk) cannot be object 
[driya)\ in the same way whatever is objective ( driya ) can 
never become a subject, If any dharma is admitted in drk or pure 
knowledge, it becomes a driya or objective in character and as 
such it ceases to be knowledge. 

Both the arguments are refuted by Vedanta Desika. The main 
point of the criticism is that it is not possible to deny totally all 
characteristics in respect of knowledge or drk even as conceived 
by the Advaitin. The Advaitin himself admits that knowledge 
is eternal. Vedanta-Desika asks whether or not eternity is 
denied as a characteristic of knowledge. If it be denied, it would 
then conflict with his own position. If it were not denied, the 

27 RB I-1 -1, p. 64. 
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argument would be inconclusive. The Advaitin may however 
argue that eternity as a characteristic of knowledge is illusory, 
and as such even if it be attributed to consciousness it will not 
involve any logical difficulty. In that case, Vedanta Desika 
replies that the Advaitin’s attempt to establish that knowledge 
is eternal against those who deny it is futile. To avoid this 
difficulty, eternity may be regarded as the very svarupa of knowl¬ 
edge. Then the Advaitin should have no dispute with those 
Buddhists who also admit it as the svarupa of vijiiana , 20 

The premise that knowledge is undifferentiated involves self- 
contradiction. In a judgment, the predicate should be admitted 
to be related to the subject. If it is not related in anyway, 
then the judgment has no meaning. If, on the contrary, the 
predicate is admitted to be related to the subject, it would 
follow that the subject is differentiated or determinate. 
Herrce it is not possible to assert that knowledge is undifferenti¬ 
ated. Jnana , in fact, possesses such characteristics as satyat.va 
nityalva> ekatva> etc. and denial of these amount to denial of 
one’s own position (apasiddhdnta ). 

Against this criticism the Advaitin may argue that these 
characteristics are illusory and as such they do not really belong 
to jnana which remains undifferentiated. This will not hold 
good, contends Vedanta Desika. If satyatva of jnana A s regarded 
as mithyd , then jnana will not be satya ; if nityatva is mithyd , then 
jnana becomes non-eternal. Such a conclusion will militate 
against the Advaitin’s position. 

To escape all such criticisms the Advaitin may contend that 
these dharmas, though accepted as real, are the very svarupa 
of jnana and as such they do not become objective ( drsya ). 
Even this will not improve the position. If these dharmas be 
regarded as jadna-svarupa , there would be no dispute between 
the Advaitin and the Visistadvaitin as far as jnana-svarupa is 
concerned. According to the Visistadvaitin, the ultimate Reality, 
Brahman, is also of jiidna-svarupa. The dispute arises because 
the latter maintains the view that what is of jiidna-svarupa is 
also characterised with such dharmas as nityatva y jndnatva y etc. 
Vedanta Desika therefore concludes that jiidna is to be admit- 


29 SD Vada 24. 



ted as differentiated or relational (sadharmaka) in character. 
There is no such transcendental absolute consciousness deviod 
of all differentiation, because it is impossible to prove the exist¬ 
ence of such an entity by any of the pramdnas . If it be claimed 
that it is beyond all pramanas and thought, it would amount 
to a metaphysical abstraction or a non-entity. 00 Hence the only 
knowledge we know of is that which is related to a subject on 
the one hand and has a reference to an object. Such a knowl¬ 


edge can never be 


»;for Reality. 
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Knowledge and External World 


We have examined in the previous chapter the nature of 
knowledge in relation to the knowing subject. We shall now 
consider knowledge in relation to an external object. According 
to Visistadvaita, there can be no knowledge which does not 
point to a corresponding object outside it. As explained earlier, 
knowledge is relational, and therefore it necessarily implies a 
subject to which it belongs and an object to which it refers. 
Knowledge functions only in relation to objects, and cognition 
devoid of content is inconceivable. 1 

This theory presupposes above all the reality of the external 
object and its existence independent of knowledge. The Visista- 
dvaitin, like the other Realists, admits that the objects exist 
even before they are known, and so their reality is not merely 
relative but also absolute. It is the function of knowledge to 
reveal the external world to the knowing subject. Jndna radi¬ 
ates from the jiva, comes into contact with the object through 
the manas and sense organs, and reveals it. The knowledge of 
the object thus arises when jndna comes into contact with an 
object through the inner and outer senses. 

The above theory of knowledge has been open to criticism at 
the hands of certain schools like the Buddhists and Advaitins. 
In the first place, the reality of external objects is seriously 
questioned by some Buddhists. According to the Yogacara 
school of Buddhism, external objects have no reality of their 
own. For the Madhyamika Buddhists, what does not exist at 
all appears as existent. The Advaitin does not admit absolute 
reality for the external world. Even granting that objects exist, 

iRB 11-2-29. na kevalayya arthaiunyasya jmmasya bhavah sambhavati; kut<ih s 
kvacidapi anupalabdheh. 
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the question arises: how does the subject which is a pure 
spiritual entity knows the material object which is external to 
it? Is any relation between the two which are radically different 
in their nature possible at all? If so, what is the nature of such 
a relation? This is the fundamental epistemological problem 
relating to the subject-object relation and needs detailed con¬ 
sideration to prove the soundness of the Visistadvaita theory of 
knowledge. 


1. sueject-object relation 

The main criticism against the subject-object relation is based 
on two suppositions. Firstly, the very concept of relation is 
logically unintelligible. Secondly, even granting that the con¬ 
cept is intelligible, it is hardly possible to understand its nature. 
The first argument is discussed at length in the chapter on 
metaphysical cotegories, and it is established that the concept 
of relation is logically sound and is to be accepted. Regarding 
the second point, it is contended that there cannot be an ex¬ 
ternal relation (. samyoga ) between the subject and object for the 
obvious reason that the former is not a corporeal thing. Nor 
can it be an internal relation. For consciousness which is an 
essential attribute of the subject cannot be inherent in the 
object. Nor can the object be inherent in consciousness since it 
is external to it and is also opposed to its nature. Nor is a 
relation of identity possible inasmuch as the two are opposed to 
each other and identity between them is inconceivable. 

There are other theories to explain the subject-object rela¬ 
tion. These account for knowledge by relating consciousness 
with the object by way of representation (sdrupya), causation 
( samsarga ) or a unique relation. All such explanations are con¬ 
sidered unsatisfactory by the Advaitin because one or the other 
end of the relation is unknown and unknowable. By placing con¬ 
sciousness on an equal footing with the object and relating the 
former to the latter, consciousness is reduced to the position of 
a material object. Its unique nature lies in its not being related 
to anything. The assumption here is that true consciousness 
is transcendental in character. Thus, on the basis of the 
unintelligibility of subject-object relation, the Advaitin draws 



the conclusion that object is illusory in character . 2 


Theory of Vi sis l advaitin 

The Visistadvaitin does not accept the theory that subject- 
object relation is unintelligible. According to Ramanuja, who 
follows the view ofNathamuni, the consciousness or knowledge 
is related to the external object which exists independent of 
knowledge. The relation that obtains between the two is of the 
nature of saiiiyoga or compresence . 2 3 Cognitive relation, in other 
words, is external; conjunctive and direct. The fact that there 
is a knowledge of an object shows that knowledge is related to 
an object. It is the intrinsic nature of knowledge to reveal an 
object and such a function is possible only when knowledge be¬ 
comes related to an object outside it. If this were not admitted, 
then it would not be possible to maintain a distinction between 
consciousness and ihe material object on the ground that the 
former is sclf-luminious (njaefa), whereas the latter is non- 
sentient ( jada). The Advaitin claims that object is jada because 
it depends on knowledge for its existence to be known, whereas 
knowledge is not so as it is self-evident. If this be the position 
of the Advaitin, then he must admit, Vedanta-Desika urges, 
that the object is related to knowledge. If the object were not 
dependent on knowledge for its manifestation then it would also 
become self-evident like consciousness. Such a relation should 
also be regarded as real. If it were illusory, as Advaitin claims, 
then both the relata should be illusory. There is no justification 
to say that one of the relata, viz. object is illusory, while the 
other (knowledge) is real. 

As regards the name of this relation, VedantaDesika states 
that it may be described as subject-object relation or visaya - 
visayi-bhava sambandha. Visaya means the object and visayi means 
the subject or consciousness. By the fact that the two are related 
whenever cognition arises, the relationship is described as one 
of subject-object. It is a unique relation or svarupa-sambandha, 

2 See SD Vada 17 for more detailed arguments in favour of the logical 
untenability of subject-object relation. 

3 SS V-59 p. 290. bhdsyakdr&h nydyatutlvanusdrdt buddheh visayaissaha sam- 
bandharfi samyogam akathayan. 



Relation is defined as that which causes the empirical usage or 
gives the notion that the two relata are related. 4 The subject 
and object—the two relata—in the present case cause the em¬ 
pirical usage that knowledge is related to the object. Therefore, 
it is justifiable to regard the very svarupa of the relata as a 
sambandha or relation. If something is evident to our experience, 
it cannot be denied even if it cannot be specifically defined. Thus, 
for instance, the difference in the taste of sugar-cane juice and 
that of milk cannot be defined in words, but all the same the 
difference is undeniable inasmuch as it is evident to one’s own 
experience. The same explanation should hold good also in 
respect of subject-object relation. 5 

It may be noted here that when the Visistadvaitin is speaking 
of subject-object relation, he does not mean by subject the 
individual self or the jivdtman . Though the jivdtman is the 
subject which cognises the object presented to it by knowledge, 
the fomrer does not have a direct relation to the external object. 
The direct contact or samyoga takes place between knowledge 
and the object outside it whenever the former is in contact with 
the latter through manas or the internal cognitive organ and 
the senses. The cognitive relation is thus temporal and direct. 
A samyoga or external relation is possible, because in this system 
knowledge is also a dravya or substance. 


Criticism of Togac dr a Buddhist Theory of Knowledge 

The Yogacara School of Buddhism denies the reality of the 
external object. According to it, knowledge which is described 
as vijhdna is the sole reality and its content is false. There is 
neither subject nor object but only a succession of ideas. The 
specific form which cognition at any particular instant assumes 
is determined not by an outside object presented to it as the 
realists believe but by the latent impression (vdsana) left behind 
by past experience, which in turn goes back to another impres¬ 
sion, that again to another earlier experience and so on in¬ 
definitely in a beginningless series. Only these ideas ( vijhdna ) 
are real and the external objects have no reality of their own. 
The latter are just projections of the internal ideas. 

4 SD Vada 17. vastunor viiifta-vyavahdra-janana-svabhdvatvam. h lbid . 



In support of this theory, a few arguments are advanced 
by the Buddhists. These are examined and finally refuted by 
Vedanta Desika. The main point of the criticism is that knowl¬ 
edge which manifests as ‘I know’ is an internal entity, whereas 
the object which manifests as ‘This is* is an external entity and 
the two which are distinct can never be one and the same. That 
is, knowing and being can never be identical. 

The most important argument put forward by the Yogacara 
in support of his theory is that there is an invariable association 
between knowledge and its content (sahopalambha-niyama ). 
Thought and things always appear together and neither can 
appear without the other. It is not therefore appropriate to 
assume that they are distinct, and they may well be regarded 
as different phases of one and the same factor. 

Vedanta Desika refutes this argument. The fact that knowl¬ 
edge and object are found together does not establish that 
knowledge and object are one and the same. There is invariable 
concomitance or association between smoke and fire, but never¬ 
theless it does not follow that they are the same. In fact, the 
very concept of‘invariable association’ is meaningful only when 
two separate entities exist. 6 

There are other problems in assuming that knowledge and 
object are the same. If the external object is unreal (mithya), as 
the Yogacara believes, then jiiana too would become mithya 
since the two are identical in the system. For the same reason, 
if jiiana which is identical with the object is real (satya ), the 
latter too would become real. 

When a cognition of another individual becomes the content 
of one’s knowledge, the two will have to be the same insofar as 
vijnana and external object are the same. It cannot be said that 
the thought of another person does not become the object of 
one’s own cognition. If the thoughts of others are not under¬ 
stood, no communication becomes possible. When we reply to 
a person, we are supposed to understand his thoughts through 
his words or facial expression or gesture. 

Further, if all external objects are unreal, there would be no 
difference between the content of shell-silver cognition and that 
of the real silver cognition. If the two objects—shell-silver and 

®TMK IV-20. sahamati-niyamadyanyathaiva. atra siddkam. 



real silver—are alike illusory, how could a distinction be drawn 
between the valid cognition of true silver and the erroneous 
cognition of shell-silver? It may be argued that all such dis¬ 
tinctions are accounted for by means of samvrti which causes 
the variegated appearance. But this will not hold good because 
samvrti itself being unreal in character cannot be the deter¬ 
minant of the distinction between the real and the unreal. 
According to the Visistadvaitin, what is unreal cannot be the 
cause of what is real. 7 

Another argument is advanced by the Vijnanavadin to prove 
the unreality of the external objects. In the cognition that 
‘this is blue* we experience only the blue colour. Does the 
colour belong to the object or knowledge? If it belongs to the 
object, then knowledge which becomes devoid of any content 
cannot manifest itself. If knowledge does not manifest, the 
object too would become unrevealed, because an object, accord¬ 
ing to Yogacara, depends on knowledge. Therefore, the colour 
which is being experienced should be admitted as belonging to 
knowledge. In view of this, it is asserted that knowledge and 
object are identical. That is, what is known is identical with 
what knows ( ekakdra-pratitih ) . a 

This view, Vedanta Desika contends, is opposed to our ex¬ 
perience. As already mentioned, objects appear as external to 
our knowledge, whereas knowledge manifests within. The 
qualities such as blue or yellow cannot belong to cognition. 
Only after the external objects are perceived, knowledge com¬ 
prehends the qualities and assumes the character of the objects. 
Knowledge reveals objects as presented to it and objects be¬ 
come revealed by the former. This is a fundamental distinction 
between the two, and it is undeniable as it is warranted by ex¬ 
perience. If jhdna is described as prakafa-svarupa or that which 
reveals the external object may be defined as prakaSya-svarupa or 
that which is revealed by j nan a. What is revealed ( prakdSya ) 
and what reveals ( prakdsa ) are two distinct concepts and they 
can never be identical. 0 

One other argument is put forward by the Vijfiavadins to 
prove the unreal character of external objects. If the objects of 
external world were real, they have to exist always in the 

7 See Section Jiiana as the Means to Moksa* in Chapter IX. 

8 SS IV-23, p. 196. 0 TMK IV-23. 
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same unchangeable form. But this is not so. For instance, the 
words used to denote the same object are found in different 
genders as, for example, the words patni , darah and kalatra. 
Though all the three mean wife, they are in different genders 
according to Sanskrit Grammar—the first is feminine, the second 
masculine and the third is neuter. An object seen by us is 
considered small but the same is described as large when we 
see something else smaller than it. If the objects were always 
of uniform nature, such variations should not arise. Objects arc 
seen to impress different persons differently and even the same 
person at different times. Thus, for instance, a lady is described 
by her lover as kamini (beloved) ; an ascetic regards her as a 
corpse (Sava ); for a wild dog, she is an object of food. If objects 
were real, each having its own defined character, such different 
descriptions should not be possible. 

This argument is not sound. The words, used to denote the 
same object, have no bearing on the intrinsic nature of an 
object. The words and the objects denoted by them are dis¬ 
tinct. The word may belong either to masculine or feminine 
gender but the gender of the word does not apply to the person 
referred to by it. An object is regarded as small or large from 
different standpoints. The description of an object as small or 
large does not affect in any way its intrinsic character. Similarly, 
objects are experienced differently by different persons, because 
an object which has several characteristics admits itself of 
different descriptions. Each person is attracted by a particular 
aspect of an object in accordance with his mental disposition 
and he describes the object emphasising that aspect only. 10 It 
is not necessary that ail object should be comprehended in the 
same way by everybody. Individual variations in the matter 
of perception do not therefore necessarily mean the non¬ 
existence of external objects. 

The Vijfianavadin adopts another important argument based 
on the analogy of dreams where experience arises without 
corresponding objects and internal thought appears as external. 
This is expressed in the form of a syllogism : ‘The Imowledge 
in dispute is devoid of any content other than itself, because it 
is knowledge; as, for instant the dream experience/ 11 In dream, 
l0 TMK IV-23. ekam ndn&krti syan nijaguna-bhidayd . 
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though we experience the objects, the latter do not actually 
exist. In the same way, though our ordinary experience may 
refer to external objects, the latter do not really exist. 

Vedanta Desika rejects this argument on the ground that it 
contradicts one’s own words and also experience. 12 Does this 
inference refer to something or not? If it be the former, then 
the inference contradicts its own premise, insofar as it has refer¬ 
ence to a content. If not, then nothing becomes established by 
it. It cannot thus prove that external objects do not exist. The 
inference also suffers from other logical fallacies. Vijfi&na in 
this system is a series of cognitions each lasting for a moment 
only. In such a series, the later cognition has for its content the 
earlier one. Though it is a.jnana y it has for its content another 
cognition, and as such the probandum ( sadhya ), viz. that jhana 
is devoid of the content other than itself does not hold good. 
The illustration given in the inference is also fallacious. Accord¬ 
ing to the Visistadvaitin, even the dream objects are real for the 
duration of the dream since these are considered, on the strength 
of scripture, as creations of Jsvara . 13 The probandum will not 
be present in the illustration, leading to the fallacy of unproved 
illustration ( drstantasiddhi). 

To escape from this difficulty, the illustration of shell-silver 
may be cited. For the Buddhist, shell-silver does not exist but it 
becomes the object of cognition. But the Visistadvaitin does not 
accept this explanation. For him, ap object which does not 
exist anywhere and at any time cannot appear as the content of 
erroneous cognition. This point is discussed later. The silver 
seen sometime ago in a shop is cognised in shell due to the 
similarity, eye defect and other factors. It is not therefore a 
totally non-existent entity like the sky-flower. Even granting 
that there may be a few instances of illusory objects, it would 
not follow that all other objects in the universe are false 
( mithyd ) , 14 

Vedanta Desika further observes that knowledge which arises 
only in relation to objects cannot be devoid of a content. There 
are three sources of knowledge—perception, inference and 
verbal testimony. Perception takes place only when there is 
sense contact with objects that exist; even smrti or memory 
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occurs with regard to an entity or event already experienced. 
Inference is possible only when concomitance (zyapti) is esta¬ 
blished between two particular objects. Cognition through ver¬ 
bal testimony (tabda-bodha) depends on the relation between 
the words and the objects denoted by them. If objects denoted 
by the words do not exist, the words cannot convey any mean¬ 
ing. Even illusory cognition presupposes previous experience of 
an object. If there were no previous experience of an object, 
illusion would not arise. Besides, the knowledge of the substrate 
(adhisthafia) is also required for illusion. If shell did not exist, 
it could not have been mistaken for silver. Thus, all our knowl¬ 
edge depends upon the existence of objects. The admission of 
the reality of external objects is therefore absolutely essential 
for the functioning of knowledge. If knowledge has no relation 
to any object other than itself, it ceases to be knowledge. 

Further, it is a matter of common experience that knowledge 
is variegated, and this diversity is possible because of the differ¬ 
ences in their contents. If existence of objects is denied, the 
diversity of knowledge cannot be accounted for. The Vijnana- 
vadin may say that all the variegated experiences take place on 
account of the influence of beginningless vasana or latent im¬ 
pressions. But this does not help because even vasana which is 
a mental impression is not different from cognition ( vijhana ), 
since in this system nothing other than vijhdna exists. 15 

The Buddhist tries to explain the diversity of experience on 
the basis of the variegated vdsana y which are in the form of a 
continuous series like the flowing river from a beginningless 
time. Vijhdna is also a series of momentary mental processes, 
and the vdsanas which are associated with them influence 
vijhdna and thereby cause the diversity of experience. 

Such an explanation does not hold good, contends Vedanta 
Desika. Vijhdna for the Buddhist is ksanika , that is, it changes 
every moment. In the series of cognitions, when the earlier 
cognition ceases to exist, the vasana associated with it is also 
erased and as such it cannot influence the next momentary 
cognition. If the series of cognitions is admitted as one conti¬ 
nuous cognition, it may be possible to account for the continu¬ 
ation of vasana and its influence on the cognition. Alternatively 
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reality of external object is to be admitted to account for 
diversity of experience. Neither is accepted by the Vijnana- 
vadin and his theory is therefore untenable. 18 

Criticism of Sautrantika Buddhist Theory of Knowledge 
The Sautrantika School of Buddhism admits the reality of both 
the internal knowledge and the external object, though b3th 
are momentary ( ksanika ). However, the external object is not 
directly perceived but is to be inferred on the basis of the 
cognition of the object that takes place. The justification for 
such a view is that objects, being momentary, cannot be present 
at the time they are perceived. If they were present, they 
should endure for at least two moments—that when they served 
as the cause of perception and that when they were actually 
perceived. If things have only momentary existence, then it is 
only a past thing that can be perceived. So what is present 
externally when perception takes place is only the successor in 
the object series in question of the member that served as its 
cause. The previous member leaves its impression on the perci¬ 
pient mind before it disappears, and it is from impression (dkara) 
that we infer the prior existence of the corresponding object. 17 

This theory is criticised on the ground that it is impossible 
for an object to transfer its image or impression to jhana. The 
Sautrantika adopts the analogy of the reflection of the face in the 
mirror in support of his theory. Though we do not see our face, 
it is perceived when it is reflected in a mirror. This is what is 
meant by dkara-samarpana, transference of its image. Such an 
explanation does not hold good in respect of knowledge and 
object. Jhana by its nature is devoid of any form ( nirdkdra ) . 
How could there be any reflection in it? 18 In the case of the 
mirror, reflection is possible in the glass even if it is clean, 
because it is tainted with mercury. There is no such conditioning 
factor (upadhi) in respect of jhana. Besides, jhana as well as 
the object, according to the Sautrantika, are momentary. By the 
time the object transfers its image to jhana , the former would 
have changed. The object to be reflected and the recipient of 
the reflection are not of the same temporal order. Therefore, 
the reflection of objects is not possible. 

1B TMK IV-2G. 17 SS IV-27, p. 200. See also OIP, p. 202. 
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The possibility of jhana and object coming together is ex¬ 
plained on the analogy of a lump of black powder getting mix¬ 
ed up in a heap of black gram (mafa-raSi). When the black 
powder is mixed with the black gram, the two become almost 
indistinguishable, though they are distinct entities. In the same 
way, knowledge and object come into such a close contact that 
the two are not distinguishable. 

Eevn this explanation does not hold good, argues Vedanta 
Desika. There should be some similarity and proximity between 
the two entities in order to come together, as in the case of 
black powder and black gram. There is no scope for such a 
possibility in the case of jhana which is internal and the external 
object. It may be possible to explain the transference of the 
quality of one entity to the other by way of proximity as in the 
example of white crystal placed next to the red rose. But this 
will not be applicable to jhana and an object as conceived by 
the Buddhist since there is no common feature between the 
two . 19 As already pointed out, knowledge is devoid of any form 
(nirakdra) whereas akara is found only in the external object. 
Thus, it is not possible to prove in any manner that object 
becomes known, because it is reflected in jh&na. 

There is one other view held by a section of Sautrantikas to 
account for the relation of jhana to object. Neither the object 
nor jhana has any separate akara, but nevertheless when the two 
come together an akara is produced. This is explained on the 
analogy of betel leaf and lime. The betel leaf is green and lime 
is white, but when the two are combined and chewed along 
with arecanut red colour is produced. In the same way, jhdna 
and object coming together ( sarhsarga ) causes the cognition of 
object with its characteristics . 20 

Even this theory is untenable. What does sarhsarga or to¬ 
getherness imply? Does it mean that they come together at 
one place ( deia ) or at one time ( kdla ) or is it the placement of 
one in front of the other ( abhimukhya ) as in the case of magnet 
and an iron piece? Or is it the subject-object relationship 

19 TMK IV-27. dvayamapi ek&kdroparaktam na. 
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( visayi-visoya-bhava-sambandha )? Spatial conjunction is ruled out 
as the Buddhists do not accept space as a separate category. Nor 
is it possible to explain samsarga on the basis of their appearing 
at the same time, as this would lead to the position that all ob¬ 
jects should become presented at the same time to knowledge. 
We cannot even speak of their relation on the basis of one be¬ 
ing placed in front of the other (abhimukhya) . Only two entities 
having physical form could be juxtaposed, but in this system 
both are formless . 21 It is also not possible to explain samsarga on 
the basis of subject-object relationship. Unless knowledge assumes 
the form of the object, it cannot be said that knowledge is relat¬ 
ed to object . 22 Besides, all objects are momentary, and at the 
time knowledge arises the particular momentary object ceases 
to exist. How then is the akara of the object passed on to knowl¬ 
edge? The analogy of betel leaf and lime is not applicable 
here. Only when two entities come together, either at one place 
or at any one time, is it possible to explain their relationship. As 
both subject and object are momentary, the subject-object 
relation is inconceivable. 

Criticism of the Theory of M&dhyamika Buddhist 

According to another extrejne view advanced by the Madhya- 
mika School of Buddhists, the objects of the external world do 
not have real existence. Though it is a non-existent ( asat ), it 
manifests itself as existent ( sat ). This is justified on the basis of 
their metaphysical position. No entity in the universe is of the 
nature of sat or Being. If something is sat , it should not be sub- 
lated; it should always exist everywhere in the same form. It 
cannot be otherwise, since any change in its svarupa is not 
possible. Nothing in the universe is of the form of asat . What is 
asat should not appear to cognition. It is not so, because at 
some time or some place or in some manner it appears to cogni¬ 
tion. Further, it cannot be both sat and asat because of the 
defects pointed out in respect of the first two alternatives. Be¬ 
sides, it involves self-contradiction. Nor could it be said that it 
is devoid of sat and asat because of the same objection stated 
with regard to the third alternative. These are the four possible 

21 TMK IV-28. pyamte naivAbhimukfyam. 
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modes of predication, and tatlva cannot be characterised by any 
of these predicates taken singly or in combination. That is, rea¬ 
lity is neither real nor unreal, nor real-unreal, nor different from 
both real and unreal but different from all the four alternatives 
(catufkotimuktam ca tattvam) . 23 It is absolutely indeterminable 
( funya ). If this be the nature of reality, then objects of this 
universe including the categories of thought do not exist as 
such. 

Vedanta De^ika summarily rejects this theory on the ground 
that it is riddled with contradiction ( vyaghata) . If it be argued 
that there is no contradiction, then how can the Madhyamika 
justify his own criticism of the Jaina doctrine of saptabhangi 
or any other doctrine which is opposed to his tenet. The 
Madhyamika criticises the Jaina theory on the ground that it 
is riddled with contradiction. The same argument holds good 
even in respect of Madhyamika doctrine. 

It is impossible to conceive tattva as absolutely indeterminable 
( §unya ). Even such terms as Sunya (void), alika (false) and tuccha 
(non-existent) which are in common parlance and which appear 
to mean total negation (sarva^unya) do not imply absolute non¬ 
existence. Negation necessarily presupposes its counter-cor¬ 
relates. It does not deny total non-existence at any time or at 
any place. When we say that an object does not exist, it only 
means that it exists at some other place or at some other time, 
but not that it is absolutely non-existent like a sky-flower. Abso¬ 
lute non-existence ( sarvatha Sunyatva) is not logically tenable. 
What does not exist here and now, does exist elsewhere and 
at some other time. 

Though the upholders of funyavada do not accept a total nega¬ 
tive concept, it would eventually endup in total negation when 
the concept is subjected to logical analysis. If every thing in 
the universe is described as alika (false), it should mean that 
objects are non-existent. In defence of their theory, the 
Madhyamikas speak of two types of non-existence: positive non¬ 
existence ( vidhyalika ) and negative non-existence (nisedhalika). 
The silver in the shop is of the former type and the illusory 

23 SS. IV-18, p. 188. na sann&sanna sad-asanna cdpyanubhayatrnakam catuskofi- 
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silver is of the latter type. It should therefore be possible to 
use the expression existence and non-existence. 

Vedanta Desika does not accept this explanation. What does 
not exist is alika or false; what exists is the existent having an 
objective reality. To make a distinction of non-existent as 
ndhyalika and ni$edhalika amounts to making assertions about a 
barren woman’s son (vandhyd-putra). That a non-existent exists 
is self-contradiction . 24 It is not therefore correct to deny the 
reality of the external objects on the basis of Sunya-vada. 

The Advaitins also do not admit absolute reality for the 
external world. On the basis of degrees of reality, the objects 
of the external world are regarded as empirically real, as com¬ 
pared to the dream objects or shell-silver which are illusory in 
character. From the transcendental point of view, even the 
physical objects are mithyd or illusory in character. The 
Visistadvaitin does not accept this doctrine. The objects of the 
external world are not illusory but real. The criticism of this 
doctrine is taken up in the chapter on Brahman and universe. 


II. THEORY OF TRUTH AND ERROR 

The foregoing critical evaluation of the theories of knowledge 
advocated by the Buddhists leads to the conclusion that knowl¬ 
edge, if it were at all to function as knowledge, should have a 
reference to an object that should exist independently of it. In 
fact, according to the Visistadvaitin, only that which exists is 
cognised and that knowledge in the absence of a real object 
corresponding to it is inconceivable. In view of this, Ramanuja 
asserts that all knowledge is of the real ( yathdrtham sarva-vijna - 
tunfi), a fundamental tenet of Visistadvaita epistemology which 
is traced back to the ancient teachings of the Vedas . 25 

If all knowledge is valid, how do we make a distinction bet¬ 
ween true and false knowledge? It is an admitted fact that in 
our common experience we come across cases of error. Thus a 
rope is mistaken for a snake; the white shell is taken for a 
piece of silver; the mirage is mistaken for water; in the dream 

24 TMK IV-18. vidhydikadi-vadah vandhyd-putr&di-fabdaih samdtdm bhajati, 
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state, we experience things which do not actually exist. Then, 
if all knowledge is valid, how do we account for such experi¬ 
ences as are generally considered to be invalid? 

There are various answers to this fundamental question of 
epistemology. Different theories are formulated on the basis 
generally of the metaphysical position of the concerned school 
of thought. These are known as khydti-vadas or theories of truth 
and error. According to the Naiyayika, the error is caused by 
misapprehending one thing for another. The shell is mistaken 
for silver. This is known as anyatha-khyati. According to the 
Mimarhsaka, error arises as a result of non-apprehension of the 
distinction between what is presented (shell) and the object 
(silver) seen elsewhere. This is known as akhyati. According to 
the Advaitin, the object seen in error is inexplicable ( sadasa - 
dvilaksana) and is caused by avidyd. This is described as anirva - 
eaniya-khyaiu The Buddhist schools offer different explanations. 
For the Midhyamika, the object of $rror is non-existent but 
it appears as existent due to samvriti . This is known as asat- 
khydtL For the Yogacara, error is the superposition of the men¬ 
tal idea on the external object. This theory is named atma-khydti. 

These are the main theories of error. Which one of these is a 
sound theory that explains error satisfactorily? Prima facie , the 
Nyaya theory appears plausible because of the simplicity of 
explanation. Recognising this fact Ramanuja states that the 
advocates of other theories pf error have to resort in one way 
or the other to anyatha-khyati . 20 That is, whatever explanation 
one may offer for the error, one has to admit in the last resort 
that in error one thing is mistaken for another. Keeping in 
mind this statement of Ramanuja, Vedanta Desika also says 
that all have to accept anyatha-khyati and it conforms to the 
principle of parsimony ( laghiyasi) . 27 But this does not mean 
that anyatha-khyati is the accepted theory of error by Visista- 
dvaitin as is evident from the fact that he criticises it. Accord¬ 
ing to Vedanta Desika, akhyati or the non-apprehension of the 
true nature of the object presented is definitely a much simpler 
and sounder theory of illusion than anyathd-khyati . 28 In his 

26 RB I-1-1, p. 130. khydtyantaravddindm ca suduramapi gatvd anyathdvabhdso 
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opinion, even the upholders of anyatha-khydti have to accept 
akhyati because the former is based on the latter insofar as mis¬ 
apprehension is due to non-apprehension of what is presented. 
This does not mean that he rejects the sat-khyali propounded 
by Ramanuja. Keeping his allegiance to Ramanuja he upholds 
the view that yathdrthakhyati as combined with akhyati ( akhyati - 
samvalita yathdrthakhyati) is the sound theory of error. 

Criticism of Buddhist Theories of Error 

The above conclusion is made after a critical examination of 
the theories of ether schools. Let us first take the extreme view 
of the Madhyamikas who regard the object of illusion as a non¬ 
existent ( asai ). According to their metaphysical position to 
which we have referred earlier, everything in the universe is 
void ( sunya ) implying that its nature is indeterminable. If the 
material objects are of such a nature, the shell-silver is a non¬ 
existent but it appears as existent due to the influence of 
samvrti . Hence the theory is known as asat-khyati. As already 
pointed out the description of the tattva as devoid of all des¬ 
cription as sat or asat or both, etc. is untenable. A total nega¬ 
tion does not imply total non-existence at any time or at any 
place. When we say that an object does not exist, it only means 
it exists at some other time or some other place. If shell-silver 
is a non-existent like the sky-flower, then to say that it appears 
as existent amounts to a self-contradiction. This theory does not 
therefore explain the cognition of silver in shell, unless it is 
admitted that what is perceived (the silver) exists somewhere 
or seen at some other place or time. That is, what never exists 
anywhere, such as sky-flower, cannot become the object of 
cognition. 

It is contended by some Buddhists that illusion could take 
place even without an objective basis (adhisthana). In the illu¬ 
sory cognition in the form ‘this is silver’, the term ‘this’ does not 
refer to the shell as such but it is the idea of silver caused by 
the experience of silver earlier {sarhskdra) that manifests itself 
as silver devoid of any objective basis . 20 

This theory is unsound, contends Vedanta Desika, because an 
object is seen right in front of us at the time of illusion. Besides, 
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illusion does not arise at all the time but only when an object is 
presented. If illusion takes place only on account of the latent 
impression in our mind (. wmskaro .), then it should happen even 
when shell is not seen. 

It may be argued that there are some cases of illusion which 
arise without an objective basis. As an example of this, the 
illusion of a cluster of curly hairs in the sky ( kefa-gticcha ) or the 
one of castle in the sky is cited. Such a thing has no objective 
basis. In the same way, it should be possible for the illusory 
cognition of shell-silver without shell being present as its subs¬ 
trate. 

Even in this instance, Vedanta Desika urges that the illusion 
is not without a substrate. In this particular case, the darkness 
( tamas) which emanates from the eyes due to some eye defect 
such as cataract causes the illusion of the cluster of black hair. 
This dark shade constitutes the ddhx$thana or the substrate for 
the illusion. Similarly in the case of the illusion of a castle in 
the sky, the moving clouds in the sky form the basis for the illu¬ 
sion . 30 In the case of shell-silver illusion, the Buddhists accept 
the judgment ‘this is silver’. The term ‘this’ here obviously 
refers to an object, though silver may not be present. Admission 
of adhiffhana or the presence of the objective basis is essential for 
explaining illusion. 

There is one other theory of illusion, held by some Buddhists, 
according to which the illusory cognition does not have a con¬ 
tent ( nirvxsaya ). In support of this view, it is stated that some¬ 
times when the mind is deeply absorbed in something, the ob¬ 
jects are not seen at all even though they are present right be¬ 
fore the person. In the same way, illusion of silver may arise 
even without taking cognisance of the shell. 

Vedanta Desika rejects this view as it is opposed to our 
normal experience. Knowledge, whether it be valid or in¬ 
valid, cannot arise unless it has a reference to some object. 
The nature of knowledge is to reveal the objects ( vastu - 
vifayaka-prakato ). In the absence of its being related to any 
objects, it does not function. Even thoughjthe mind is considered 
to be empty, it is not totally empty but it is only absorbed in 
one particular thing or idea . 31 

30 SS IV-29, p. 202. 
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According to the Yogacara school of Buddhism who deny the 
i-eality of the external world and accept vijnana or the mental 
series as the only reality, error is caused by the super-position 
of the mental idea ( jn&ndkara ) on the external object. The 
vijnana creates the illusory percept. 

This theory is based on the metaphysical position that it is 
the inner knowledge that appears as coming from outside and 
that the external object as such does not exist. We have al¬ 
ready examined this doctrine in detail and shown its unten- 
ability. Knowledge is an internal entity and the object is external 
and the two cannot be identical. If knowledge itself, irrespective 
of any external condition, imposes upon itself the knower and 
illusory percept, then the illusory cognition should assume the 
the form ‘I am silver* and not ‘this is silver*. This theory which 
is based on a wrong hypothesis becomes untenable. 

Criticism of AdvaitirCs Theory of Error 

The Advaitin maintains that the object cognised in illusion is 
neither real nor unreal, but it is different from real and unreal 
(sad-asad-vilakfana) . If it were real, it would be valid. Since this 
is sublated by the later cognition, it cannot be real. If it were 
unreal, it would not appear as an object for cognition. Since it 
appears, it cannot also be unreal. Nor can it be called both real 
and unreal as this would amount to subsistence of two contradic¬ 
tory qualities in one and the same entity . 32 Taking the example 
of the familiar shell-silver illusion, if the shell-silver is real then 
the contradictory cognition that it is not silver cannot arise. 
If it be unreal like the sky-flower, it cannot appear as silver. How¬ 
ever, it does appear but it is also negated. Therefore, shell-silver 
is neither sat nor asat . It is therefore described as sad-asad - 
vilakfana . This is the meaning of the term anirvacaniya , that is, 
indefinable or indescribable either as sat or asat . The inexplica¬ 
ble object seen in illusion as silver is caused by avidya with the 
help of the residual traces of a past-cognition of the object 
revived by the similarity of silver with the shell with which 
the defective sense organ is in contact. 

Vedanta De£ika refutes this theory on the ground that the 
concept of sad-asad-vilaksana is a self-contradiction (vyagh&ta). 

32 SS IV-16, p. 185 (quoted from Iffasiddhi , p. 47). sattve na bhranlib&dhau 
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Sattva and asattva are mutually opposed. They are contradictory 
like light and darkness. If it is not sattva , it has to be asattva ; if 
it is not asattva , it has to be sattva . The two cannot coexist. It is 
therefore a contradiction to describe the object of illusion as 
different from sat and asat. 

The Advaitin holds the view that the shell-silver is produced 
by avidyd. If the silver is actually produced at the time of 
illusion, then the cognition of silver should be true and not 
false. The assumption here is that which is a product should 
be real and also serviceable . 33 Against this the Advaitin may 
say that the silver seen in illusion, unlike the silver in the shop, 
is not serviceable and therefore it is to be regarded as illusory 
(mithya). This explanation will not hold good, replies Vedanta 
Desika. The fact that a piece of silver is not usable as an ornament 
at a particular time should not render it mithya . If that were 
so, the lump of silver which is not being used as an ornament 
would have to be regarded as illusory . 34 

What is the cause of the production of the indefinable silver 
at the time of illusion? Is it the avidyd which is the cause of 
the appearance of the universe? Or the sense organs ( indriyas ) ? 
Or the very cognition of shell-silver? 

As regards the first alternative, dvidya is anadi, that is, it 
exists from time immemorial and so why should it not have 
caused the shell-silver even earlier? Regarding the second 
alternative, the sense organs cannot produce the objects. They 
only serve as means to knowledge. The third alternative also 
is equally untenable since the cognition of shell-silver does not 
produce the shell-silver. The appearance of shell-silver actually 
causes its cognition; what serves as a cause of cognition cannot 
produce itself . 35 Anirvacaniya-khydti cannot therofore be a sound 
theory of error. 

Theory of Sat-khyati 

Coming to Ramanuja’s theory of sat-khyati , Vedanta Desika 
tries to explain its fuller ontological and epistemological 
significance with a view to removing the possible misunder- 

^See SrutapTakaiika I-1-1. paramarthasyaiva arthakriyakdritvat utpattimattvacca. 
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standing of the theory by the critics. Ramanuja, following the 
tradition, held by the eminent thinker such as Natharnuni, up¬ 
holds that all knowledge is of the real . 30 This view is described 
as yalharlha-khyati or sat-khyati . Khydti means knowledge and 
yathartha or sat means that the object which is the content of 
knowledge is real. The first question that arises is: if all knowl¬ 
edge is of the real, then how do we account for the cases of 
illusion such as shell-silver, mirage, dream, etc. where we do 
not seem to have a corresponding real object? Ramanuja 
acknowledges the commonly accepted cases of error and offers 
explanation consistent with his realistic position. In the case of 
the illusions of shell-silver and mirage, he adopts the Vedantic 
doctrine of quintuplication (pancikarana) , according to which 
objects of the visible world, which are all compounds, contain 
all the five elements ( bhutas) i though in varying proportions. 
Thus in the case of the mirage, the heated sand particles contain 
not only the elements of prthivi and tejas which are prepon¬ 
derating but also some aspect of ap or water element. The 
apprehension of water is therefore of what is really present. 
The shell-silver illusion is also accounted for on the basis of the 
presence of some aspect of silver in the shell, though infinitesi¬ 
mal as compared to the predominant shell part. When it is said 
that some aspect of silver is present in the shell, what is intend¬ 
ed is not the very silver itself but the glitter or brightness of 
silver . 37 There is similarity between the shell and silver in 
respect of the lustre. This similarity is regarded by Ramanuja 
as the presence in the shell, though only to an extremely limited 
extent of the very basic substance, viz. aspect of tejas ( tejo'mia ) 
which constitutes silver. Likeness is another term for partial 
identity of material and so what is perceived even here is what 
is actually presented . 38 As regards the dream experience, a 
different explanation is offered. Taking his stand on the autho¬ 
rity of the Upanisads, Ramanuja explains that the dream 
objects are created by hvara to provide suitable means for the 
individual to experience pain or pleasure according to his past 
karma. 39 The objects thus experienced in the dream are also 

36 TMK IV-10. nathair-ukta yathertha vimatamatih nyayatattve. 
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real, although they last only as long as they are experienced by 
the particular individual. The reality of the 'objective content 
in all these cases is justified on the basis of a metaphysical 
stand taken on the strength of the Upanisadic teaching. 

There are other instances of illusion such as the white conch 
which is seen yellow by a person with a jaundiced eye; the 
firebrand-circle ( alatacakra ) where a point of light, owing to its 
rapid movement, is mistaken for its locus; the white crystal 
appearing as red when juxtaposed with a red flower; the 
appearance of double moon is seen with a squinted eye; the 
reflection of the face in the mirror; the illusion about the direc¬ 
tion ( dig-moha ) as to whether it is east or west, etc. Ramanuja 
offers varying explanations to account for these different types 
of illusion . 40 But in all these cases he maintains that what is 
seen is real, and as such he asserts that knowledge is of the real. 

Though all knowledge is of the real, a distinction is however 
made between the right knowledge and wrong knowledge on 
the basis of a two-fold criteria of truth. Knowledge to be true 
should fulfil two conditions: first, it should have agreement 
with the outside reality [yathavasthita ); secondly, it should be 
adapted to the practical interests of life ( vyavaharanuguna ). 
Truth, in other words, means not merely correspondence to 
reality but also adaptability to the practical needs of life . 41 If 
the silver seen in the shell is considered false, it does not mean 
that some aspect of it is not present there as otherwise we could 
not have mistaken the one for the other. But the silver we see in 
the shell cannot be put to any practical use because of the slight¬ 
ness ( alpatva) of silver element. When this fact becomes known, 
we-regard the cognition of the silver in shell-as erroneous. The 
distinction between true and false knowledge lies in the fact that 
one leads to practical utility, whereas the other does not. That is, 
the silver in the shop is useful for making ornaments, whereas the 
‘silver noticed in shell is of no practical value. On the final analy¬ 
sis, error is due to the non-apprehension of the difference between 
the silver which has practical utility and the one which does not 
have it . 42 This is same as akhyali or non-apprehension of the difler- 

40 RB 1-1-1, pp. 136-38. 
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ence between the two. So even in the theory of sat-khydti, akhydti 
is involved as one of the factors for causing error. In view of this 
fact, Vedanta Desika describes the ViSistadvaita theory of error 
as akhydti-savwalita-yathdrtha-khydti. 

The justification for accepting akhydti besides sat-khydti advo¬ 
cated by Ramanuja is that certain cases of error such as the 
delusion of body as the self ( dehatma-bhrama ) cannot be accounted 
for on the basis of the metaphysical explanations such as panci- 
karana theory, because there are no common features between the 
self and the body as in the case of shell and silver. In such 
cases, illusion arises due to the non-awareness or non-apprehen¬ 
sion of the difference that exists between the self and the body. 
Non-apprehension is in a sense incomplete knowledge about the 
object cognised. In all cases of error, non-apprehension of the true 
nature of the object presented to the cognition is to be admitted 
as one of the important causal factors for error. As already pointed 
out, even though the content of the wrong cognition (say, the 
apprehension of silver in shell) may be denied as real insofar as 
it is not serviceable, the cognition of it is not negated. That is, 
no one says that the silver in shell was not seen, as otherwise il¬ 
lusion \vould not occur. The knowledge aspect is valid, and it has 
a reference to a content which exists as real, if not here, elsewhere. 
In the light of the above explanation, the theory of sat-khydti of 
Visistadvaita is justified as a sound theory of truth and error. 

Theory of Akhydti 

Is akhydti which is accepted as the basis for sat-khydti a sound 
theory ? The Naiyayikas who uphold anyathd-khyati have raised 
some objections against it. Error, according to Prabhakara, is due 
to the non-apprehension of distinction between two cognitions. 
When we 'mistake the shell for silver, we make the judgment 
‘this is silver^. Here : this’ refers to the object perceived, viz. the 
shell with its certain qualities. The knowledge of these qualities 
revives in one’s mind the impression of an earlier experience, and 
one remembers silver immediately. The error here consists of the 
non-awareness of the distinction between the two cognitions— 
perception immediately followed by memory—and as a result we 
fail to notice the separateness of their respective contents. 

Against this view, the Naiyayikas urge that mere non-appre¬ 
hension of the distinction cannot cause the illusion of silver in the 



shell. When shell is mistaken for silver, it also leads to activity- 
like one stretching the hand to pick it up. When the illusion is 
removed, there is a cessation of such activity. The mere non¬ 
apprehension of the difference between the shell and silver cannot 
cause such an activity. If that were so, the absence of such a non¬ 
apprehension ( bhedagraha ) should also stop one from moving for¬ 
ward to pick up the silver. This is not so. What actually causes 
the activity is the perception of silver in the shell. That is, unless 
the shell is misapprehended for silver, the illusion cannot induce 
action. This is anayalhd-khyati , and this is to be accepted to account 
for the error satisfactorily. 

Vedanta Desika does not agree with this view. It is not the 
mere apprehension of the difference between the shell and silver 
that is the cause of non-activity. On the contrary, what stops one 
from proceeding to pick up the silver is the awareness of the fact 
that it is a shell only which is not what is desired ( anista-bheda - 
graha ). 43 That is, if one apprehends the true nature of shell, there 
is no room for illusion of silver in it and consequently any induce¬ 
ment for action. When the true nature of the shell, which is the 
substrate for the illusion of silver, is not known and when the 
silver seen earlier is remembered—illusion arises as a result of 
non-apprehension of the difference between the shell and silver. 
It is not necessary that there should be the actual perception of 
silver in the shell for the purpose of activity. This point is made 
clear in the following criticism of anyathd-khyati . 

Criticism of the Theory of Anyathd-khyati 

According to Nyaya-Vaisesika, error is the apprehension of an 
object as other than what it is. The shell is mistaken for silver. It 
is normally found in our experience that unless one has a knowl¬ 
edge of the desired object, one will not make any effort to secure 
it. When the individual mistakes the shell for silver, he stretches 
his hand to pick it up and such an activity is explicable if only he 
had the perception of silver in the shell. The mere non-cognition 
of the true nature of shell is not sufficient to induce a person to 
pick up the silver, but, on the contrary, he should know that it 
is silver. The Naiyayikas therefore urge that, besides non-appre¬ 
hension of difference between shell and silver, the perception of 
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silver in shell is also needed for the illusion to arise. That is, un¬ 
less one misapprehends the shell lor silver, one cannot have the 
illusion of silver. The Naiyayikas therefore contend that the 
theory of anyathd-khydti is justified. 

The above argument is refuted by Vedanta Desika. It is not 
necessary that one should have the cognition of the object in 
order to secure it. Thus, for instance, a person who sees only the 
lustre of a shining gem mistakes it for the gem itself, stretches his 
hand and happens to pick it up. In this case, he has not actually 
seen the gem except its lustre. What prompted him to make an 
effort to look for the gCm is not actually the knowledge of the 
gem but the illusion caused by the lustre of gem. Even though 
the knowledge which prompted activity is false insofar as it is a 
mistaken notion for the gem, the activity itself as well as the re¬ 
sult obtained are true. Even iijndna be true, its content need not 
be true . 44 

The Naiyayika’s argument is based on the assumption that a 
person who is prompted by activity should have the knowledge of 
the object desired by him. Unless the silver is seen in the shell, 
one would not stretch his hand to pick it up as this is the case in 
the case of real silver. In support of this point, the following 
syllogistic argument is put forward : ‘The shell as qualified by 
silverness is the content of (illusory) cognition; because it induces 
activity in the individual desirous of silver as in the case of real 
silver .’ 45 

This argument is fallacious, contends Vedanta Desika. A person, 
who wants milk, drinks it which is mixed with water without 
being aware of the presence of water in it. He has however ful¬ 
filled his desire. In the same way, the knowledge which has 
prompted a person to pick up silver need not necessarily be re¬ 
lated to silver. It is not therefore necessary to adopt anyathd-khydti 
to account for error . 48 

Vedanta Desika advances a counter-syllogism to refute the 
Naiyayika’s argument : ‘The shell is not the content of the cogni¬ 
tion of silver, because it has the characteristic ofshellness; or, to 
give another reason, because it is different from silver, just like 
true shell.’ When the shell is known as such, that is, when there 
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is the cognition of real shell, there is no possibility of its being 
cognised as silver; in the same way, even in the case of erroneous 
knowledge of silver, shell cannot be the content of that cognition. 
In the illusory experience‘this is silver’, ‘this’ aspect refers to 
fukti which is a separate cognition and perceptual in character; 
silver aspect is a separate cognition and is a case of memory. The 
two cognitions with different contents being distinct, the possi¬ 
bility o { iuhti appearing or being apprehended as silver does not 
arise . 47 

Further, Vedanta Desika observes that for the Visistadvaitin 
the cognition of shell-silver is true knowledge ( yathartha-jhana ) 
because it is of the nature of knowledge and not anyatha-jhana or 
wrong knowledge, as Naiyayikas say, because knowledge itself is 
not invalidated. Even, according to anyatha-khyati , the cognition 
aspect is true, and only the content aspect is false. No one says 
that knowledge did not arise. Knowledge insofar as it is related 
to some content is true. 

This raises another issue. If the knowledge of shell-silver is also 
true, how does the later knowledge which contradicts it ( badhaka - 
jhana) , viz. that it is not silver, arise? In reply, Vedanta Desika 
explains that the function of bddhaka-jnana is to show that the 
silverness, which was wrongly attributed to the shell, does not 
exist in the shell . 48 Nobody admits that silver really belongs to 
the shell. It is the silver, seen elsewhere, that is being remembered 
and apprehended in the shell. The later cognition which negates 
the silver determines that the silverness is not related to the shell. 
For this purpose it is not necessary to adopt anyatha-khyati . On 
further analysis, it may be observed that the element of silver, 
which is supposed to manifest in the shell as claimed by the 
Naiyayikas, does not actually exist there, and as such the anyatha- 
khyati would end up in the theory of asat-khyati y that is, the appre¬ 
hension of what actually does not exist . 49 

If the shell-silver cognition is also true ( yathartha) , what is the 
meaning of the term bhrdnti or erroneous cognition? This is a 
question which is raised against the Visistadvaitin who regards 
even the shell-silver cognition as real. Vedanta Desika replies to 
this by pointing out that the same two factors which are consi¬ 
dered by the Naiyayikas as responsible for illusion, viz. the cogni¬ 
tion of the substrate { adhisihdna-jhana ) and the recollection of 
47 TMK IV-13. ^SS IV-13, p. 183 . 40 TMK IV-13. 
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silver seen elsewhere, are regarded as bhrdnti-jfidna by the Visista- 
dvaitin . 60 That is, the non-awareness of the difference between 
these two cognitions is itself bhrdnti. Instead of accepting such a 
simple explanation for error, the Naiyayikas bring in an addi¬ 
tional factor as responsible for illusion; this is known as uifista- 
jhdna , that is, the cognition of shell as qualified by silver ( rajala - 
tva-prakdraka Sukti-jnana ). VedantaDesika argues, taking his stand 
on the principle enunciated by Ramanuja and also the evidence 
of common experience, that it is more appropriate to account 
for illusion on the basis of commonly accepted factors rather than 
postulating any additional factor not warranted by experience. 
Accordingly, bhrdnti-jndna is not a single cognition as the Naiya¬ 
yikas believe but it comprises two cognitions—perception and 
memory. What causes illusion is the non-apprehension of the 
difference between the two. This is the same as alzhydti and not 
anyathd-khydti , the apprehension of an object as something else. 


III. SELF-VALIDITY OF KNOWLEDGE 

The critical evaluation of the different theories of truth and 
error leads to the conclusion that all knowledge including the 
so-called erroneous cognition is valid, and has a reference to an 
object outside it. Knowledge, by virtue of its intrinsic nature, 
reveals the object as it is, and, in view of this, it is admitted in 
the system as self-valid (svatah pramdnya ). Revelation of object is 
the natural character of jndna in the same way as the capacity to 
burn is the natural character of fire . 51 As a general rule know¬ 
ledge being revelatory in character is self-valid. Whether the 
object revealed by knowledge is true or false is to be known 
after knowledge arises. The invalidity of knowledge is therefore 
caused by certain extraneous factors ( upadhi ) such as defective 
eye sight, darkness, etc. (paratah apramdnya ). 

According to the Naiyayikas, both validity and invalidity of 
knowledge are caused by extraneous factors [paratah). When 
knowledge arises, we do not know whether it is valid or not. Its 
validity or invalidity is known only subsequently depending on 
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whether it leads to fruitful activity or not. We require an 
additional means, viz. fruitful activity, to ascertain its validity. 
Validity is thus known on the basis of the extraneous factor. 

Vedanta Desika rejects this view. As already pointed out, 
knowledge by its very nature is valid, and it does not require 
any extraneous factor lo determine its validity. Even the 
Naiyayikas have admitted self-validity in respect of hvara-jndna 
which is eternal and not caused by any external accessories. If 
Isvara-jhana is self-valid because it is free from defects, then the 
same argument would hold good in respect of Vedic knowl¬ 
edge . 52 

Further, the released souls ( muktatma ) are omniscient as dec¬ 
lared by the sruti, and their knowledge which is free from the 
influence of any extraneous factors is admitted to be self-valid. 
On the basis of the same principle, the knowledge of other 
bound souls is to be accepted as self-vaild. No one has illusion 
in respect of dtman , which is the substrate for jhdna , and also 
with regard to jhdna itself or its object as far as their intrinsic 
nature is concerned. No one doubts whether the knowing self 
exists, whether or not knowledge arose. Similarly, no one 
questions whether an object was revealed or not. Inother words, 
there is no illusion in respect of the very svarupa of these 
entities . 53 Illusion does not arise in respect of the substrate —the 
‘this’ aspect of cognition which is actually perceived; but it does 
arise with regard to the characteristic it possesses. Insofar as 
cognition reveals the substrate , it is self-valid. 

The Buddhists maintain that all knowledge by its very nature is 
invalid , and only the cognition of the bare particulars ( svalaksana- 
jhana) is valid. This is also not a sound theory, argues Vedanta 
Desika. It is not possible to prove that all knowledge is apramdnai 
At least this one statement ‘that apramanya is self-established’ 
would have to be admitted as valid in order to prove their 
theory. Further, if all determinate knowledge ( vikalpa ) is false, 
then the objective basis ( adhifthana ) for illusion is to be admitted 
as real. As we have observed earlier, no illusion can take place 
without an objective basis. If something is accepted as true, how 
could the Buddhists assert that all knowledge is false? Further, 
there is no pramdna to prove that invalidity is the very nature of 
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knowledge, and that validity is dependent on extraneous factors. 
The Buddhists themselves admit that vijnana in the state of release 
becomes free from all vasanas. If that knowledge in the state of 
release is also invalid, then the concept of mukti would become 
meaningless . 54 

The Sarikhyas maintain the view that both validity and in¬ 
validity are self-established (svatah ). Vedanta Desika rejects this 
theory. He asks whether both validity and invalidity are found 
in different entities or in the same entity ? If it be said that they 
are found in different entities, then some criteria have to be laid 
down to determine what is valid and what is invalid. This would 
amount to the acceptance of the Nyaya position. If they are 
found in the same entity, then it would involve a self-contradic¬ 
tion as the two opposed to each other cannot coexist. 

The self-contradiction can be overcome by maintaining the 
view that knowledge in respect of some aspect of the object is 
valid, while in respect of some other aspect it is invalid. This 
would lead to the position that all knowledge is both valid as 
well as invalid. This is not a sound view. It is therefore more 
appropriate to accept that knowledge is valid by its very nature, 
and its invalidity is only caused by extraneous factors . 56 

One objection may be raised against the Visistadvaitin’s 
view. If all knowledge by its very nature is valid, there should 
be no room lor doubt as to the validity or invalidity of a parti¬ 
cular knowledge. In the absence of doubt, there is no need for 
any kind of philosophic enquiry. 

This is not a valid objection, argues Vedanta Desika. Doubt 
may arise due to some reason or other even after the ascertain¬ 
ment of the truth. No school of thought admits that doubt will 
not arise after determining the validity or truth of a theory. It 
is natural even for a philosopher to question his own conclusion 
even after it is well established. The possibility of such a doubt, 
which is natural and common in the matter cf philosophical 
discussion, does not affect the intrinsic character of knowledge as 
self-valid. 

The validity of knowledge is self-revealed. The validity of 
knowledge of God is known by hvara Himself; otherwise He 
would not be omniscient. In the same way, the definition of know- 
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ledge, viz. * uncon tradic ted knowledge is valid' includes in itself 
its own validity. Valid knowledge, as repeatedly pointed out, 
reveals an object as it is . 66 Validity means that something is reveal¬ 
ed in its true form. It is not correct to say that when knowledge 
arises it does not manifest its validity. Vedanta Desika therefore 
concludes that knowledge is self-valid. 
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The Doctrine of Jiva 


The Visistadvaita Vedanta presents a distinctive doctrine of 
jiva. 1 Based on the teachings of the Upanisads, the Vedanta-sutras 
and the Bhagvadgita , it establishes that jiva or the individual self 
is an eternal spiritual entity and is distinct from the Supreme 
Self or Brahman. Even in the state of moksa, it does not lose its 
individuality. Jivas are infinite in number and they are essen¬ 
tially of the nature of knowledge ( jhana-svarupa ) . Though jiva is 
of the nature of knowledge, it is also the substrate of knowledge, 
emphasising the fact that it is the knowing subject ( jnald ). It is 
thus the agent of action (karta),and enjover of pleasure and 
pain ( bhoktd ). It is monadic in substance ( anu ). 

In order to establish the soundness of this doctrine, Vedanta 
Desika takes up for critical examination the other theories of 
jiva which are opposed to it. The more important of them dis¬ 
cussed in Tattva-muktd-kalapa are : the Carvaka view that body 
itself is jiva\ the Nyaya theory that jiva is not of the nature of 
consciousness; the Advaitin’s view thatjizw, which is pure con¬ 
sciousness, is identical with Brahman; the VaiSesika view that 
jiva is'ill-pervasive (vibhu ); the Jaina view that jiva is of the size 
ofthe' bcdy which it occupies. The section related to jiva 
(jivasara) , also deals with the eligibility of jiva for mokja, the 
means to attain moksa , the status of jiva in mok$a and other allied 
issues. These topics will be discussed in a separate chapter 
under the title ‘Sadhma and Mukti\ In the present chapter, 

1 The word jiva means that which lives or sustains life {jivati itijivah). It 
is also known as Atman or that which pervades the body ( dpnotiiti ). It is 
described as jivAtman to distinguish it from paramAtman , the supreme self. 
The other terms used for jiva are cit , celana or that which has conscious¬ 
ness, kfetrajiia , the knower of the field of knowledge and ahampad6rtha y 
the entity denoted by T\ All these terms are synonymous in Visista¬ 
dvaita. The words Mind, Spirit, Soul, etc., used in the Western philosophy 
do not convey the same meaning of jiva or atman as conceived in Vedanta. 
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we shall deal with the important issues relating to the nature of 
the individual self. 


I. JIVA AS DIFFERENT FROM BODY AND MIND 

The Carvakas, the Indian materialists, do not admit the exist¬ 
ence of jiva as different from the body. While criticising this 
view, Vedanta Desika points out that jiva is not only different 
from body but also the sense organs, the mind and prana (vital 
breath) and intellect ( buddhi ). 2 

When we say £ my hand 5 , ‘my leg*, the hand, the leg, etc. 
appear to be different from ‘myself’. In the same way when we 
get the experience in the form ‘my body 5 , the body which is the 
aggregate of the various organs should be considered as distinct 
from the self. In other words, the entity which manifests itself as 
different from the body is the self or jiva. 3 If it be argued that 
body itself is jiva, then it is asked whether or not each part of 
the body possesses jiva. If jiva exists in each part, then it would 
amount to saying that there are several jivas in the same body. 
In that case conflict among the different jivas is inevitable, as 
in the case of the several rulers ruling the same kingdom and 
there would be no unity of purpose and action. It cannot be 
said that there is no scope for such disputes because anyone 
who is born as a human being cannot be totally free from the 
passions arising from the ego. Further, if jiva exists in each part 
of the body, with the removal of any one of the limbs the ex¬ 
perience belonging to it cannot be recollected by another as 
there is no transmission of such experience from one limb to the 
other. 

It may be possible to overcome the above difficulty by as¬ 
suming that jiva is present not in each part of the body but in 
the aggregate of the parts (avayavi) . But this would lead to 
another difficulty. If caitanya or jivahood is not found in the 
parts, it would not also be present in the aggregate. A quality 
which does not exist in the parts cannot be found in the aggre¬ 
gate of the parts. Besides, the physical body being an aggregate 
of several parts or liiftbs would only be a non-intelligent entity 

2 Sec Atmasiddhi # p. Q.dekendriya-manah-prdna-dhtbhyo any ah. The Arguments 
advanced by Y&muna have been adopted by Vedanta Desika. S TMKII-1. 



C acit ) like a pot and as such it cannot possess consciousness. The 
Garvakas argue that consciousness or the spiritual principle 
emerges as a result of the combination of the four physical 
elements like the intoxicating quality that arises by the mingling 
of certain ingredients such as yeast which separately do not 
possess it. This view is also rejected as unsound. In the illus¬ 
tration cited by the Carvakas, the element that produces the 
intoxicating quality is present in the ingredients in a potential 
form, and it therefore causes the emergence of a new property. 
In the case of the physical body, there is no evidence to show 
that consciousness is present in each of the physical parts of the 
body . 4 

How do we explain the expression‘myself’ ( mama-dtma ) ? Would 
it mean that dtman is different from the self? As self and dtman 
cannot be different, such an expression has to be understood in 
its secondary sense. That is, the dtman here means the mind and 
not the self. Alternatively, the word ‘mine’ in the genitive case 
means non-distinctness as in the example rdhoh iirah or Rahu’s 
head . 6 Though the terms indicate that head is distinct from 
Rahu, actually the two are the same. It is a linguistic usage in 
which the genitive case is to be explained in the sense of their 
being one and the same. 

For a layman the experience arising in the form T am fat’, T 
am beautiful’, etc. may only mean that body itself is soul in the 
same way as a molten iron ball can be mistaken for a fire ball 
due to the non-awareness of the difference between the two. 
But for those who have unquestionable faith in the revealed 
scripture, the self is different from the body as it is evident from 
the various scriptural texts. Our ordinary experience may not 
reveal that the self is different from the body. In a matter which 
is supersensuous, we have to rely on the evidence of scriptural 
texts. The sruti says that a person who has performed meritori¬ 
ous deeds will be reborn with merit. Similarly, a person who 
has done wicked deeds will be reborn into evil. Such scriptural 
statements would become meaningless if the self is not admitted to 
be different from the body. In order to explain such statements 

4 SS II-l, p. 72. 

s Rahu is the name of a demon who, according to Indian mythology, 
possesses only the head, his trunk having been severed from the head by 
Lord Visnu for committing a fraud. 



satisfactorily, we have to admit the difference between self and 
body. The sruti as well as smrti texts 6 also declare that the self is 
eternal, that it is neither born nor does it die, and that it is of 
the nature of consciousness and bliss (samvidananda-r upah ). 

The self is also different from the sense organs ( indriyas ). 
When an object is perceived through the visual organ and the 
same is also cognised through the organ of touch, we make the 
judgment that what is seen is also touched. It is evident from 
this that the same individual who sees also touches the object. 
This recognition of the object as one and the same ( pralyabhijna ) 
arises in respect of the same individual. If sense organs were 
the jiva, then the organ of touch should be separate from the 
organ of vision and the expedience of the same object by two 
different sense organs which are supposed to be jivas would not 
be one and the same. The recognition ( pralyabhijna ) of what is 
already experienced points out that it is one and the same in¬ 
dividual self that sees as well as touches the object. Again during 
sleep the external sense organs do not function but still we 
experience dream-objects. Jiva is therefore different from sense 
organs . 7 

Jiva is also different from mind {pianos) because it is establish¬ 
ed by pramdnas that manas serves as an instrument 8 ( karana ) for 
recollection of past experience by jiva. Just as the organ of vision 
serves as an instrument for the jiva to see colours, mind serves 
as an instrument for the jiva to recollect what is previously 
' experienced. What is a karana for an agent cannot itself be the 
agent ( karta). 

The vital breath {prana-vdyu) cannot be the jiva. There are five 
pranas and the question would arise whether jiva is present in 
each prana or in the aggregate of the five pranas. If jiva is 
present in each prana , there would be several jivas and conflict 
between them is bound to arise. If, on the contrary, jiva is found 
in the aggregate of the pranas , what is not found in one prana 
cannot exist in the aggregate of the pranas . 

Nor is it possible to say that buddki or knowledge itself is the 
jiva . As explained in the previous chapter, knowledge is a dharma 
or attribute of th ejiva, whereas jiva is the jnatd or the substrate 
c Ka Up 2-18. na jdyale mriyate. . . . ajo nityah saivato'yam. Svet Up 6-13. BG 
11-30. dehi nilyam avadhyo'yam. ’TMK II-3. _ 

8 See the section ‘The Nature of the Sense Organs’ in Chapter X for discussion. 



of knowledge. Therefore, the two are different. Further, accord¬ 
ing to Buddhists, jhana which is known as oijndna y is momentary 
(ksanika ) and what is momentary cannot be the same as the jiva 
which is admitted as the permanent spiritual entity. Thus, jiva 
is different from the physical body, indriyas , manas y prana and 
buddhi . 


II. JIVA AS THE SUBJECT OF KNOWLEDGE 

Coming to the nature of jiva, the Visistadvaita Vedanta main¬ 
tains the view that jiva is an eternal spiritual entity and the 
subject of knowledge (jndtd) . Unlike the Vaisesikas, the Visist- 
advaitin regards jiva as of the nature of knowledge (jndruz- 
svarupa). The implication of it is that jiva is not a non-sentient 
entity ( jaija ) with knowledge as its adventitious quality. It is, 
on the contrary, a spiritual substance. In order to bring out 
the spiritual character of jiva , it is regarded as jndna-Svariipa. 
Further, it is not merely jnana-svarupa, as Advaitins believe. It 
also possesses knowledge as an essential attribute ( jndna-gunaka ). 
It is the substrate for knowledge, which means that jiva is also 
the knowing subject. Thus, the Visistadvaitic concept of jiva 
differs from that of the Advaitin for whom it is mere transcen¬ 
dental consciousness, and also from that oUNyaya-Vaisesika. for 
whom it is not of the nature of consciousness. As will be shown 
presently, both these aspects of jiva are supported by the 
Upanisadic texts and are also justifiable on logical ground. 

The Vaisesikas question the soundness of accepting a separate 
entity a sjivatman y besides jndna. If according to the Visista- 
dvaitin, jndna is nitya and is capable of functioning through the 
sense organs, where is the need to admit a separate entity known 
as dtman as its substrate? For the Vaisesikas, jndna is not per¬ 
manent, and they find it necessary to assume a separate per¬ 
manent entity as its substrate. They therefore contend that the 
dharma-bkuta-jndna should suffice and there is no need to postulate 
dtman as a separate permanent entity. 

In reply to this objection, Vedanta Desika points out that the 
argument of Vaisesikas is tenable if the theory of dtman is for¬ 
mulated mainly on the basis of logic. The Visistadvaitin does 
net advance his theory on the limited basis of logic. On the 
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contrary, he holds the view on the strength of the scriptural 
texts that hoth jnana as a dharma of dtman and that dtman as its 
dharmi (substrate) are nitya. As explained in the chapter on 
‘Theory of Knowledge’, the Upanisadic text asserts that both the 
dtman and its knowledge are not subject to destruction. 9 Further, 
atman is nirvikara , as sruti declares and in order to uphold the 
unchanging character of atman, the attributive knowledge is to 
be admitted. The modifications take place only in respect of the 
attributive knowledge, while dtman remains unaffected by 
them. 

If dtman is distinct from knowledge, is it necessary to admit 
that it is also of the nature of consciousness (jnana-soarupa)? If 
it be jnana-soar upa, could it also be a substrate of knowledge ? 
How can knowledge be substrate of knowledge? In determining 
the nature of jivdiman, the Visistadvaitin contends that one has 
to rely' on the teachings of the scriptural texts. The sruti cate¬ 
gorically states that the self is the knower (boddhd). The same 
text also describes self as vijndndtma which means that it is of the 
nature of knowledge. 10 Thus, the scriptural texts do not speak of 
dtman as merely jhdna-svariipa but also as jnanafraya. Based on 
the teaching of the Upanisads, the Vedanta-sutra also states that 
atman is a knower ( jno'ta eva) . Commenting on this sutra , Rama¬ 
nuja says that jivatman is essentially a knower and not either 
mere knowledge or non-sentient in character. 11 

Vedanta Desika seeks to justify on logical ground that dtman 
asjhdna-svarupa could become the substrate for jnana as dharma . 
Jnana is defined in this system as that which manifests some¬ 
thing ( arlha-prakdiah) . This characteristic feature of jnana is 
common to both the substrate (dtman) and its dharma (jnana). 
The former reveals itself and the latter manifests objects. As 
both reveal something, the term jnana is applicable to both. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to conceive two entities of the same 
nature as substance and attribute. Thus, for instance, the flame 
of a lamp (dipa) and its luminosity (prabhd) are of the same 
character insofar as the element of fire or brightness (tejas) is 

°Br Up VI-3-30, nahi vijndtuh vijnatehi viparilopo vidyate , avindiitvat. See 
Section 'Knowledge as Eternal’ in Chapter IV for interpretation . of this text. 

10 Prasna Up IV-9. esa hi dra^a y sprasfa , srota, ghrdtd, rasayitd , mantd, 
boddhd , kartd vijndndtma puru$ah. 

n RB II-3-19. ayam dlmd jmtrsvarupa eva, na jadnamatram , ndpi jadasvarupah . 



common to both, but the two are nevertheless distinct as sub¬ 
stance and attribute. They are also different functionally; flame 
illumines itself, whereas its luminosity illumines itself as well as 
other objects . 12 In the same way j/na and its attributive knowl¬ 
edge, though they may have a common characteristic feature, 
are distinct as substance and attribute. They are also different 
in respect of their functions. The jiva, constituted of knowl¬ 
edge which is known as dharmijndna or substantive-knowledge, 
reveals itself and not the external objects; it knows what is re¬ 
vealed to it. On the other hand, knowledge as the essential 
attribute of the self known as dharma-bhula-jnana or attributive 
knowledge reveals itself as well as the external objects to the 
self and does not know them. Atman exists by and for itself 
(pratyak) and its dharma-bhutajnana exists for th z atman (parak) 
The former is categorised as cetana or that which has con¬ 
sciousness, and the latter is regarded as acetana or that which 
is devoid of consciousness. It is not therefore inappropriate to 
regarded as jnandtraya. 

Then, how about some sruti texts which describe atman as 
only of the nature of jfidnal Thus, the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 
states: vijnanaghana eva, u that is, atman is only knowledge. Vedanta 
De^ika explains that such texts are intended to mean that there 
is no element of jadatva or non-sentience in it but they do not 
deny that atman is the substrate of knowledge. To illustrate this 
point, the same Upanisad gives the example of salt crystal 
( saindhava-ghana ). In the salt crystal there is no part which is 
free from salt element. When we describe the salt crystal as 
constituted of salt only, we do not rule out the possibility of its 
possessing some other qualities. In the same way, the description 
of atman by the Upanisads as jnana does not exclude its other 
characteristics such as knowership. 

III. jiVA AS SELF-LUMINOUS 

According to the Visistadvaita Vedanta, jiva is self-luminous 
because it is of the nature of knowledge. Vedanta Desikaputs 

l2See NS, p. 213. Sec also RB 1-1-1, p. 69. 

13 TMK II-5. dtmd tu svasyaiva siddhim anubhaoati, matih svdnyayoh siddhi-bhdvam 
anubhavati . 

14 Br Up VI-5-13 andIV-4-12. 



forward the following argument in support of it: ‘ Atman is self- 
lunminous because it is of the nature of jhana like the dharma - 
bhuta-jnanaS 15 We have observed in the earlier chapter that 
knowledge is self-luminous in the sense that while revealing an 
object it does not need another knowledge to reveal it. In the 
same way, diman is also self-luminous because it does not require 
another knowledge for its manifestation. It is known by itself 
and is not in need of another knowledge to know it. It mani¬ 
fests iiself always as ‘I* ( alma aham iti svenaiva siddhyati) . Accord¬ 
ing to the Visistadvaitins, the entity denoted by ‘I’ (ahamartha) is 
the true self . 16 It is not the same as the ahamkara or the ego 
which is caused by the delusion of the physical body as the 
soul. Nor is it the product of the mahat-tattva, the evolute of 
prakfti . 

This view is also supported by the scriptural text. Thus, the 
Brahaddranyaka Upanisad says : 'Atrdyom purusah svayarhjyotir- 
bhavati \ 17 The meaning of this text, taken in the context in which 
it appears, is that the jiva becomes self-luminous even in the 
state of deep sleep. 

Self-luminosity or svayamprakdiatva of dtman is not to be under¬ 
stood in the sense that dtman reveals itself as T* to all and at all 
time. It reveals itself as T’ to each individual, whereas for 
others it is known through their knowledge as ‘he* or ‘you.’ The 
fact that it becomes known ( vedya ) does not affect its self¬ 
luminosity. As we have already discussed in the chapter on 
‘Theory of Knowledge’, the concept of self-luminosity as absolute 
unknowability ( avedyatva ) is logically untenable. Even though 
knowledge or dtman becomes the Object of another knowledge, 
it is self-luminous insofar as it is not dependent, unlike a material 
object, on another knowledge for its revelation. 

If dtman which is nitya is self-luminous, it should manifest 
itself always. But in the state of deep sleep we do not have the 
experience of anything, and it is not therefore possible to assert 
that dtman reveals itself in that state. Against this argument the 
Visistadvaitin maintains that even during the state of deep 
sleep dtman reveals itself as T\ This is evident from the experi- 

15 NS, p. 213. dtmd svaprakdiah^jfidTiatvdt dharma-bhuta-jhdnavat. 

ie That the entity denoted by ‘1* is the individual self is proved with ela¬ 
borate arguments by Ramanuja in Sri-bhdfya. See RB 1-1-1, pp. 68-69. See 
also Satadusani vada 27. Also AV, pp. 62-65. 17 Br Up VI-3-9. 



ence which arises in. the form ‘I slept happily* soon after waking 
up. Because the self reveals itself in deep sleep the experience 
of having slept happily remains unsublated soon after waking. 
It cannot be said that this experience in the form ‘I slept 
happily* is a mental state, that is, an experience caused by the 
mind, because mind cannot generate any experience without 
the aid of other accessories of knowledge. During deep sleep none 
of the accessories which cause knowledge is present. If they 
were present, there should have been an experience of them. 
If there be some experience, then it would not be regarded as a 
state of deep sleep. The experience T slept happily* is not one 
generated by the mind. On the contrary, it is an experience of 
the self in the form of enjoying its own bliss {sukha) , 18 

It may be still argued that mind needs the accessories of know¬ 
ledge for the purpose of experiencing the external objects. It does 
not need such accessories for experiencing internal states such as 
grief or joy. The absence of grief during the sleep gives the feeling 
of happiness. Such an experience of happiness during deep sleep 
could therefore be a mental state, and in view of this it cannot 
be claimed that the atman is self-luminous during deep sleep. 

This argument is refuted by emphasising the self-luminous chara¬ 
cter of the self. It is well established by the Upanisad that the self 
is of the nature of knowledge. On the basis of inference also it is 
possible to prove that atman is self-luminous. Because it is of the 
nature of knowledge, it reveals itself, unlike a physical object, 
without the aid of another knowledge. It is, in other words, self- 
luminous and it remains as such in all the states of experience 
including deep sleep. 


IV. jIVA AS ETERNAL 

Ar ejivas eternal? There is a view ascribed to Brahmadatta , 19 
according to which Brahman alone is eternal and all else includ- 

or happiness experienced by the self in the state of deep sleep is 
not of the type of sensual pleasure ( vqisqlyika-sukha ), the happiness that is 
generated by the experience of external objects or any internal mental ideas, 
because knowledge through which experience takes place is not then operative. 
It is therefore admitted that sukha in the state of deep sleep is only the ex¬ 
perience of the bliss of the atman by itsfclf. According to Vis'isfadvaita, the 
self is of the nature of bliss ( ananda-suarupq) and it experiences its bliss. See 
NS, p.213. 

19 Brahmadatta is referred to by name by Vedanta Desika as the upholder 



ing the jivas originate from Brahman and dissolve in it. In sup¬ 
port of this he quotes the famous Chandogya Upanisadic text which 
says that in the beginning there was Being, one only without a 
second. Accordingly, it is believed that jivas come into existence 
or are produced at the time of evolution, in the same way as acit 
or matter is brought into existence . 20 

Vedanta Desika sets aside this view as one based on imperfect 
study of sacred texts [anadhyetreodyam) . Numerous scriptural as 
well as sm^ti texts speak of dtman as nitya and that it is not subject 
to any origin or destruction. There may be a few stray scrip¬ 
tural statements which appear to mention the birth of jivas. Thus, 
for example, the PurusasuJcta text says : Prajapati (the‘ creator) 
created the individuals . 21 Such texts have to be understood to 
mean that jivas are bom in the sense that they become associated 
with the physical bodies. As it is made explicit in the Bhagavad - 
glia , the birth of a jiva is only its association with a physical body 
and death is its dissociation from it. If sruti texts are properly 
understood, there would be no room for any conflict between one 
text and another. If there be any apparent conflict, it should be 
possible to reconcile it by interpreting the texts in their appro¬ 
priate context and also with reference to other important and 
related statements whose import is indisputable. 

Hjivdtman is not admittedito be nitya , several problems arise. 
The Buddhists hold the view that at each moment jiva undergoes 
change. This would mean that jiva which is constantly in a state 
of flux cannot be a permanent entity. If such a theory is accepted, 
there would be no scope for human endeavour to achieve some¬ 
thing at a later period. All human effort is directed towards 
achieving something. If an individual changes at every moment, 
there would be no continuity of his existence and consequently 
what is done in one moment disappears with the person of that 
moment. What is done in the next moment becomes the achieve¬ 
ment of another person. Why should the ^-fhoment person make 
any effort at all as an x individual if at the_>> moment he cannot 
enjoy its result? 

To overcome this difficulty, it may be postulated that dtman 
continues in the body for the-duration of that one life. In that 


of this peculiar theory of jiva. Wc do not have any information about him or 
any of his works. ^TMK 11-16* ^Prajdpatih prajd asfjata. 



case, the religious activities pursued by an individual for the pur¬ 
pose of achieving higher spiritual goals in the life after death 
would become futile. As the soul ceases to exist after the end of 
the present life, the achievement of any higher goals after death 
would be out of the question. 

To meet the above objection, it may be argued that atman lasts 
till the end of the dissolution of the universe (dkalpa-sthdyi). If we 
accept such a view, all jivas would cease to exist at the time df 
dissolution and thus there would he no individual souls left to 
seek moksa. Consequently, the teaching of Vedanta for the pur¬ 
pose of achieving moksa would become futile. 

It may be said that jivas continue to exist till they achieve 
moksa and that thereafter they would cease to exist. If we concede 
this view, it would imply that jivas do not exist in the state of 
moksa , and as such they would be non-eternal. The Visista- 
dvaitin does not accept this view because the jivas y according to 
Visistadvaita, do not lose their individuality even in the state df 
moksa. Taking the stand on sruti texts, he maintains that jivas do 
exist in the state of moksa without losing their individuality. When 
jivas become free from the shackles of karma , they manifest them¬ 
selves in their true nature in the state of moksa. This point is dis¬ 
cussed in detail in the chapter on Sadhana and Mukti. 


V. jIVA AS KART A AND BHOKTA 

We have already observed that jiva is a knowing subject (jridtd ). 
It is not merely of the nature of knowledge but is also the sub¬ 
strate of knowledge (jndnafraya). The individual self which is the 
knower is also the agent of action ( kartd) and enjoyer of pleasure 
and pain ( bhokta ). The same dtman which performs karma also 
enjoys the fruit of action. This truth, Vedanta Desika asserts, is 
well established by all the pramanas, pratyakfa, anumdna and 
dgama . 22 

The Advaitin however does not admit that the true self which 
is pure undifferentiated consciousness is the knower inasmuch as 
knowership involves change, while the self must be immutable. 
The functions such as knowing, feeling and willing are the charac¬ 
teristics of the empirical ego, the consciousness conditioned by 

22 TMK II-8. pratyagarthah boddhd kartd bhokta ca pramdnaih drdham avagamitah. 
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the internal organ ( antahkarana-avacchinna caitanya ). The cogniser- 
ship [jndtrtva ) actually belongs to the internal organ. The self 
appears to be the knower because of the superimposition of the 
internal organ on it. 

This theory has serious limitations. Both Ramanuja and Ved¬ 
anta Desika have shown with convincing arguments that super¬ 
imposition of cognisership on the self is an impossibility. Super¬ 
imposition is possible either when there is some similarity between 
two things or where the distinction between, the two objects is 
not distinctly apprehended. As consciousness for the Advaitin is 
devoid of all determinations, it does not admit similarity with 
any other object and consequently the question of non-apprehen¬ 
sion of distinction does not arise. The possibility of reflection of 
consciousness in the internal organ, as the Sankhyas believe, is 
also ruled out since consciousness does not have any form ( rupa ) 
for purposes of reflection. There are other arguments to account 
for the cognisership in the self but all these are rejected as un¬ 
tenable. We need not go into these details. The important point 
to be considered is whether or not the act of knowing involves 
change or some modification in respect of the individual self, 
which according to the sruti is immutable ( nirvikara ). 

Vedanta Desika points out that the admission of cognisership 
in jivatman does not affect its immutable character. If an entity 
transforms itself from one state to another, as in the case of the 
lump of clay, then the immutable character of the self becomes 
affected. No such transformation takes place in respect of the 
self. Whatever modifications take place, these apply to attributive 
knowledge, which is distinct from the self and the latter remains 
unaffected by them. By mere admission of cognisership, which is 
warranted by the scriptural texts as well as experience, it cannot 
be said that the self undergoes change. 23 

It may be noted that jiva is regarded a.sjndta or knower in the 
sense that it is the airaya or substrate for knowledge through which 
all experiences take place. By being dtraya for jhana which is 
subject to modifications, jiva is not subjected to any change. 
In the same way, kartrtva and bhoktrtva admitted xnjiva do not in¬ 
volve change in it. Jiva is karta or doer in the sense that it is the 


23 SDj Vada 27. See also AV, pp. 65-69. 



aSraya or substrate for krti or effort. 24 Effort is caused by a desire 
( icchd ) to do an act. It is therefore a mental modification or an 
avasiha o { jnana. It is not to be confused with the actual physical 
activity which follows subsequent to the desire to do an act. In¬ 
sofar as jiva is the a§raya for the krti which is a particular state of 
knowledge, jiva becomes the karta. The change involved in the 
physical activity does not affect the jiva. 

The same explanation holds good (nr jiva being the bhoktd 25 
Bhogo is an experience in the form of pleasure or paiu. Pleasure 
and pain are different states ( avasthas ) of jnana . Pleasure is an 
agreeable disposition of the mind ( anukulatva-jnana) and pain is 
the disagreeable disposition of the mind (pratikfilatva-jhana ). 
As jiva is the afraya for such states of experience, it is re¬ 
garded as bhoktd or enjoyer of pleasure and pain. The change 
involved in such mental dispositions applies to the attributive 
knowledge and not to jiva. Such an explanation is logically tena¬ 
ble in the Visistadvaita system because of the admission of dharma- 
bhuta-jndna as distinct from jlvdtman. The modifications apply to 
the former, while the latter remains unaffected. 

If the jivatman is not admitted as both the agent of action (karta) 
and the enjoyer of the result (bhoktd), the scriptural texts which 
enjoin the performance of Vedic rites by an individual would 
become meaningless. Thus the Vedanta-siUra says : 'Thejiva is an 
agent on account of scripture (thus) having a purport.’ 26 Com¬ 
menting on this sutra , Ramanuja explains that when sacred texts 
(fdstra) enjoin the performance of upasana for achieving moksa or 
the performance of a yaga or sacrifice for the attainment of heaven, 
these are intended to be done by one who himself is the enjoyer 
of the fruit. Sastra means to command (i asandcca f dslram) . A 
command is to induce one to do a thing, and it is meaningful 
only in respect of an intelligent agent and not one who is non¬ 
in telligent ( acetana ). In other words, the Vedic command is mean¬ 
ingful only in respect of one who is an agent of action. 

Against this theory a view is held that diman is not really the 
agent of action but the doership belongs to the prakrti , the physi¬ 
cal body constituted of the three gunas — sattva , rajas and lamas. This 
means that all activities are caused by the three gunas, and the 

24 See RBon BG XI11-20. iarirddhisthana-pTayatna-hetutvameva hi purusnsya 
kartrtuam. For explanation see Tdtparya Candrika, p. 373. 
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individual self is only the enjoyer but not the agent of action. It is 
stated in the Bhagavad-gitd: 27 ‘Prakrti is said to be the cause of body 
and sense organs which serve as the basis for activities (kriydkari ); 
purusa is said to be the experiencer of pleasure and pain/ In an¬ 
other place the Gita says : ‘All action being caused by the gunas 
of prakrti , one clouded with ignorance thinks “I am the doer”/ 28 

These verses apparently give the impression that purusa or the 
jivdtman is not the karta but the gunas oiprakrli are responsible for 
action. These ideas expressed in the Gita appear 10 be in conflict 
with the teaching of the Vedanta-sutra which savs that jiva is karta. 
Following the commentary of Ramanuja on the Gita, Vedanta 
Desika does not accept this view and asserts that there is no con¬ 
flict between the teachings of the Vedanta-sutra and the Gita . The 
apparent conflict is reconciled by the author of the Gita himself. 
It is made clear in a later verse of the Gita that all that is meant 
by it is that jiva caught up in bondage functions under the influ¬ 
ence of gu$as. Though jiva is primarily the agent for action, it can 
act only when it is associated with a body, mind and sense organs 
while in the absence of these it cannot function. In view of this, 
emphasis is laidi on the influence of the gunas of which the body, 
mind, sense organs are constituted. Keeping this truth in mind, 
it is stated in the Gita that one’s attachment to guna is the cause 
of his birth in a good or bad falnily. 2 ® In another place in the 
Gita* 0 it is stated explicity that there are five factors which aie 
responsible for all action : the body (adhis(kdna) y the agent (karta), 
the different organs (katana), the fivefold vital breath and their 
modifications ( vividhd ce$ta) and lastly, hvara {daivam) . Though 
according to this verse hvara is an important cause for action of 
an individual because He is the controller of the universe includ¬ 
ing the human souls, equal importance is also given to the kartrtva 
of the jiva. 

From this it follows that though jiva is the karta , its action is 
controlled by hvara as pointed out in the Vedanta-sutra— 4 parattulat 
$ruteh\* x Commenting on this sutra, Ramanuja explains that jiva’s 
action ( kartrtva ) is caused by Paramatman {paramdtmana eva hetoh 
bhavati), because it is stated so in the sruti and smrti texts. Thus, 
the sruti says : ‘He (hvara) controls all individuals by residing 


27 BG XIII-20. z *Ibid. 111-27. 20 BG XIII-21. 30 XVIII-14. 
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within their bodies. 32 The Antarydmi Brdhmana of Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad repeatedly says that Paramalma as the indweller of all 
beings controls them. The Gita also reiterates that hvara resides 
in the hearts of all beings and thereby controls their activities 
by his divine power. 33 

Theory of Free - Will and Determinism 

If the action of jiva is controlled by Faramatman , does the jiva 
have any freedom at all to act? I [jiva has no freedom to act, 
the scriptural injunctions enjoining duties to be performed by 
the individual can have no significance. This is the familiar 
ethical problem of free-will versus determinism. Based on the 
Vedanta-sutra , Ramanuja answers this objection by providing an 
explanation. A distinction is drawn between the initial action of 
the individual and the subsequent activity. In all human effort, 
the individual initially wills to do a thing. To this extent he is 
free to do what he desires. Based on this initial action, the sub¬ 
sequent activity which follows it is approved by hvara . By accord¬ 
ing such an approval, Hvara prompts the individual to proceed 
further ( pramatmd tadanumatidanena pravartayati) . 34 If it were not 
so, the Vedic injunctions in this regard would become futile. This 
is explanied by an illustration. A property is held jointly by two 
individuals. One of them desires to donate a part of it to some 
other person. In order to do so, he needs and seeks the consent 
of the other partner. With such a consent he gives away his share. 
Though the approval of the other partner is there, the act of 
giving it away in charity belongs to the individual who so desires 
to donate it and the fruit derived from such charitable act is also 
enjoyed by him. In the same way, even though Isvara gives his 
approval to the activity initiated by an individual, He does not 
become the kartd —the doer. The teal karta is the individual. It 
is in this sense that livara is considered to be the controller of 
human action and only to this extent the human freedom is not 
affected. Therefore the individual self is the kartd in this restricted 
sense. 

One may well ask whether hvara , by according His approval 
to the subsequent activity of the individual, can escape the moral 
responsibility for the consequences of the act whether they are 

* z Taittiriya Araqyaka 3-11-10. antah pravisfah iastd janandm sarvdtmd. 
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good or evil. Thus, for instance, if an individual indulges in a 
sinful activity such as murder, does not God too become a parti¬ 
cipant in it insofar as He remains neutral and does not stop the 
person from doing so? The Visistadvaitin’s answer to this is in the 
negative. In all these cases the initial action is important and that 
alone determines the moral responsibility of the individual. God 
has endowed each individual with the mental faculty to think and 
act rightly. He has also given the ethical code ( fastra ) as a guide 
to act in the right way and avoid what is considered to be sin¬ 
ful, To this extent God is the general cause (sadhdrana-kdrana) for 
the activities of all human beings, in the same way as rain water 
is a common cause for the growth of all plants. An individual is 
expected to exercise his thinking power and make use of the 
guidelines in initiating his activity. In this respect he becomes 
the specific cause ( vite$a-kdrana ) for the results accruing from them, 
like the special effort made by one to cultivate the land with the 
help of the rain water for better yield. Neglecting the common 
factors, if one indulges in sinful activities, God cannot be response 
ble for the consequences. If God remains neutral by merely accor¬ 
ding His approval to an act already initiated by an individual, it 
is due to the fact that the individual who primarily acts under 
the influence of the past karma should be allowed to reap the 
consequences of the karma. 

This raises another issue. If one is bound by the past karma 9 
where is the freedom for him to act independently? The Visi§ta- 
dvaitin does not believe that everything is determined by the 
past karma. An individual as the primary agent of action ( karia ) 
is free to act independently even though the past karma may have 
influence on him. He is free to overcome the good or bad effects 
of the karma by making a sincere effort in the right direction with 
the exercise of the mental and physical powers given to him by 
God and the guidance provided through the sacred texts. 

Another issue is raised in this connection. If If vara is the cause 
of all actions, is there any need for individual effort? If it is the 
will of God that something should happen, then it is bound to 
happen even if we remain passive. If it is the will of God that 
something should not happen, then despite our endeavour it will 
never happen. Therefore, in either case it is futile for a human 
being to make an effort. 

This is not correct, argues Vedanta Desika. There is a third 



alternative which calls for human effort. If it is the will of God 
that effort is to be made in order to achieve a result, there is need 
for human effort . 36 If it is the will of God that something should 
happen without human effort, in such a case there is no scope for 
human effort at all. Similary, if it is the will of God that some¬ 
thing should not happen in spite of human effort, human effort 
may be futile. But where, according to the will of God, effort is 
called for to achieve a result, human effort is justified. We 
may not be aware of this fact until we see the final outcome of 
the effort. A human being should therefore make an effort spon¬ 
taneously as he cannot know in advance how the will of God is 
operating at any given moment. 


VI. PLURALITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL SELVES 

According to Visistadvaita, the jivas which are eternal spiritual 
entities are infinite in number. They are not only different from 
one individual to another but are also distinct from Brahman, 
the Supreme Self ( paramatman ). This is established on the basis 
of experience as well as the authority of scriptural texts. As the 
knowledge, memory, desire, happiness and suffering, birth and 
death pertaining to each individual differ from one another, 
jivas by their very nature are different ( svatah bhinndh) . If jivas 
were not different from one another, then everybody would be 
conscious of the feelings and thoughts of everybody else. It is not 
possible to account for the differences in the experience on the 
basis of the mere physical body and the sense organs which are 
no doubt different for each individual, because these are non¬ 
in telligent in character and as such cannot have any experience. 
The phenomena of recollection of the past life cannot also be 
explained on the basis of physical body, because it is not the 
same body that endures in the next life after death. In the same 
way, it is not possible to account for these differences purely on 
the basis of mind (777^7201) which isonly an internal sense organ . 36 
Besides, the scriptural text categorically states that jivas are eternal 
and also many ( nityanam bahundm cetanandm). 37 

The Advaitin does not admit that the individual selves are 
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ultimately real. True self is one only but it appears as many. 
The plurality of jivas which is apparent to our ordinary experi¬ 
ence is accounted for on the basis oflimiting adjuncts ( upddhi ). 
Thus, for example, akaSa or space is all-pervasive and one; when 
the same is conditioned bv pots, we call them as different dkatas . 
In the same way, there is only one self or atman , and the same 
when conditioned by different internal organs ( antahkarana ) are 
regarded as different jivas. This is the view upheld by one school 
of Advaita, ascribed to the author of Bhamati?* 

This view is untenable, contends Vedanta Desika. Such jivas 
which exist as a result of the different antahkaranas conditioning 
the one Absolute Self cannot be real ultimately. They are also 
not eternal, because with the removal of the limiting adjuncts 
they cease to exist. The sruti, on the contrary, describes jivas as 
nitya and also as many ( bahunam nityanam) . Thus, the Advaitin’s 
theory goes counter to the scriptural teaching. 

The plurality of the selves is accounted for in another way. 
The self which is one appears as many because of the difference 
of the bodies, the internal organs, etc. This is explained on the 
analogy of the reflection of the single moon in the waves. Just as 
the single moon appears as many being reflected in the waves, 
likewise the self also appears as many being reflected in the 
numerous internal organs. This is the theory of bimbapratibimba- 
vdda associated with the name of Prakasatman, the author of 
Vi vatana. 

Even this theory is most unsound (atyanta duhstham). On this 
view, mokfa would amount to the destruction o£ the jiva ( jiva-ndia ), 
as jiva is only a reflection in the internal organ like the reflected 
moon in the watershed. When the watershed which is the basis 
for reflection j is removed, the reflection also disappears. In the 
same way, i lavidya which is the cause of reflection of the Absolute 
Self in the internal organs is removed, the individual selves cease 
to exist. It may be argued that jiva is not destroyed but it becomes 
one with Brahman, the Absolute. But this does not hold good, 
because the bimba , the object, which reflects and the pratibimba t 
the reflection, do not become one. 3 * 

It may be said that reflection is a mere appearance. Jiva 

3d This is also the view of Bhaskara except for the dilference that Hp&dhi in 
this system is real. 
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appears to be different from Brahman due to avidya. With the 
attainment of moksa such an appearance of jiva as separate from 
Brahman ceases to exist. This is the implication of jiva becom¬ 
ing one with Brahman (jivaikya). It does not therefore mean the 
destruction of jiva. 

This explanation does not improve the situation. If Brahman 
is pure and undifferentiated (nirvtiefa), as Advaitin believes, 
there is no scope for Brahman experiencing the appearance of 
jiva as distinct from it. If the theory of avidya were sound and 
logically tenable, it would be possible to account for the plu¬ 
rality of selves. According to the Visistadvaitin, the doctrine is 
riddled with contradictions, and on that account the plurality of 
jiva cannot be proved in Advaita. That the doctrine of avidya is 
untenable is discussed in a later chapter. 40 

According to Yadavaprakasa, jivas are parts (amJa) of Brah¬ 
man which is pure Being ( sanmatra-Brahman-bhagafi ). Just as the 
atoms in the universe are many and differ from prthivi or the 
physical matter, and also differ from one another, in the same 
way the jivas are different from Brahman and also differ from 
one another. On this view there is no problem in accounting 
for the difference that exists between the happiness or suffering 
of different individuals and also their emancipation. 

This theory is also unsound. In fact, it is worse than that of 
Advaita. In Advaita Vedanta, the defects found in the jivas and 
universe do not affect Brahman since these are illusory in 
character. In the case of Yadavaprakasa, both the jivas and 
universe are real and they are also non-different from Brah¬ 
man. Thus, all the defects found in the universe and jivas would 
apply to Brahman. 

Criticism of Ekajivavada 

According to some Advai tins, jivas are not many but there is 
only one jiva or dtman. This is known as ekajivavada. There are 
two views regarding this theory. According to one, there are 
different bodies but in all bodies only one single jiva exists. Jiva 
is actually Brahman as associated with avidya , and as such it 
is one and the same in all bodies. According to the other, there 
is only one dtman found in one body and all the other bodies 
are mere appearances similar to the objects seen in a dream. 

40 See Chapter VIII. 



In support of the first view, the following syllogistic arguments 
are advanced : the bodies in question (that is, all bodies iri the 
universe) possess my own self as their selves because they are 
bodies just like my own body . 41 The self of all is my own self, 
because it is sentient like my own . 42 If this were not admitted, 
there would follow the prolixity of assumptions ( kalpand-gaurava - 
prasangah) . 43 

These theories are unsound, because they are opposed to our 
experience and they also conflict with several sruti texts. When 
it is so obvious to our common experience that selves are differ¬ 
ent from one another, it would be absurd to deny it on the 
basis of logic. Ignoring what is apparent to experience, if logic 
alone is adopted to prove the identity or oneness of all jivas , 
one could as well argue on the basis of logic that all pots are 
one and the same because all of them possess the characteristic 
of potness. One could as well say that there is no difference 
between the two disputants— vadi and prativ&di . The syllogistic 
arguments are fallacious and, on that basis, it is not possible to 
establish the identity of selves and deny their plurality . 44 

According to the second theory, Brahman as associated with 
avidya is jiva (savidyam Brahma*, jivah) and that jiva has only one 
body. The plurality of individuals is only an appearance like 
the dream objects. Just as in the dream the same one individual 
sees several persons, in the same way the one self sees several 
bodies or individuals in the universe. In such a view there is 
no real emancipation, nor is anyone in bondage. The sorcalled 
release and bondage become mere illusions. This theory is 
summarily dismissed as absurd, because it is opposed to all 
pramanas , 45 If only one jiva exists, the teaching of Vedanta by a 
teacher to his pupil becomes untenable. The concept of teacher- 
pupil relation involves the existence of two separate individuals. 
If there is no self in anybody other than his own self in his own 
body, it is not possible to say that one individual teaches another 
individual. As Ramanuja points out, the relationship between the 
teacher and taught is inconceivable unless the two are admitted 
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to be really distinct. Similarly, the possibility of bondage and 
release of souls cannot be explained satisfactorily. 


vri. jIva AS ANU 

Another distinctive aspect of jiva which has been brought out by 
Visistadvaita is that it is (monadic m substance). The main 
justification, for accepting such a view is that the scriptural texts 
describe jiva as infinitesimal. Thus, the Svelajvatara Upanisad says 
that the self is infinitely smaller than the hundredth part of the 
point of a hair divided a hundred times and yet it is infinite in 
range. 40 Another Upanisadic text clearly states that this dtman is 
anuS 1 Further, the sruti texts also describe that jiva like prana 
or the vital breath departs from the body after death. 48 Such a 
movement or motion is possible only if jiva is of atomic size. The 
Upanisad also speaks of the movement of jiva within the body. 
Thus, it is stated that during deep sleep the jiva rests in the 
puritat-nadi 49 (a specific nerve centre) . 

The monadic character of jiva is its natural form. That is, it is 
not caused or conditioned by any physical limitation. Hvara is 
vibku or all-pervasive but he is described as infinitesimal in the 
inner recess of the heart (anlar-hrdaye aniydn) . Here the anutva of 
Paramatman is not His natural character but is caused by the 
physical limitation (aupadhiha), No such limitation is mentioned 
in respect of jivalman . Therefore anutva of jiva is its natural 
state. 

While describing jiva as infinitesimal, the Upanisad uses the 
expression that jiva is ananta or infinite. 50 In another place, jiva 
is described as nitya and sarvagatah y that is, it is eternal and 
pervades everywhere. This gives the impression that jiva is vibku 
or all-pervasive. Vedanta Desika points out that such descrip¬ 
tions of jiva as pervading everywhere are to be understood to 
mean that jiva as a spiritual entity (monad) could enter into 
any material substance without obstruction. Even though jiva 


40 Svet V-9. valdgra-Satabhdgasya ictadha kalpitasya ca ; bhago jivasya vijdeyah. 
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is not all-pervasive, its attributive jnana is infinite and all-perva- 
sive like the light of the sun. 61 The infinite character (anantya) 
applies not to jiva but to its attributive knowledge. This means 
that jiva is anu 9 whereas its knowledge is capable of becoming 
infinite. In the state of mukti, when the jiva is totally free from 
karma it becomes omniscient. 62 

Criticism of Jaina Theory of Jiva 

The importance of Visistadvaita view of jiva as anu could be 
better appreciated if we consider the theories of Jainas and 
Naiyayikas. According to the Jainas,Jiva is of the size of the 
body of the individual it occupies, whereas for the Naiyayikas it 
is vibhu. Both the views suffer from serious defects. Vedanta 
Defika therefore examines these theories critically and brings 
out the significance of the atomic character of jiva. 

The Jaina view, it is contended, conflicts with the £ruti texts 
which declare that atman is not subject to any modification 
(nirvikdra ). Jainas argue that the judgment T am fat* and also 
the experience of pain in the leg and of pleasure in the head 
prove the fact that jiva is in all parts of the body. Vedanta 
Desika points out that neither atman is fat, nor the experience of 
happiness and suffering which are the characteristics ( dharma ) 
oijiva are present in the head and leg respectively. Nevertheless, 
such usages are current because of the delusion of dtman as body 
itself. Further, if jiva is of the dimension of the body, it would 
follow that jiva would be broken into parts when it assumes 
different bodies out of yogic power. Similarly, in the state of mukti 9 
jiva would be without any dimension because in this state it gets 
rid of its physical body. Such a position is unacceptable to the 
Jainas. Atman being a substance (dravya) , it cannot remain with¬ 
out some kind of dimension. 53 

It may be said that in the state of bondage the size of the jiva is 
determined by the size of the body it occupies, whereas in the 
state of mukti it becomes vibhu . This will not hold good. Accord¬ 
ing to the Jainas, mukti is a continuous upward movement towards 
the higher region ( satata urdhvagamanam) . If the released soul 
(muktdtma ) becomes vibhu , then what is vibhu cannot have activity 
in the form of upward movement. In order to overcome this 
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difficulty, if it be said that, in the state of mukti, jiva assumes some 
kind of body, then such a body would be limited in size, and it 
cannot be said that jiva is vibhu in the state of mukti . It cannot 
be held that jiva acquires a body by will-power in order to retain 
the same dimension. Jiva needs a body for the purpose of ex¬ 
periencing pleasure and pain. In the state of mukti, Jainas do 
not admit the possibility of any experience of pleasure or pain. 
It is therefore absurd to say that jiva assumes a body in moksa. 
Vedanta Desika therefore concludes that it is more appropriate 
to admit, as Visistadvaitin does, a dimension for the jiva which 
remains unchanged both in the states of bondage and moksa. 64 

Criticism ofNyaya Theory of Jiva as Vibhu 

The Naiyayikas reject both the Visistadvaitin’s view and that of 
the Jainas and maintain thatjiwz is vibhu or all-pervasive. 

The argument advanced in support of this theory is that 
jivas experience pleasure and pain both at a distant place as well 
as nearby. This is possible because jivas are all-pervasive. It 
may be said that, as individuals move from place to place along 
with both the respective bodies and the jivas, the jivas experience 
the pleasure and pain in those places. If by means of the 
movement of the body of an individual from place to place, the 
experience of pleasure and pain could be'accounted for, it is a 
prolixity of assumption ( gaurava ) to accept the movement of 
both the body and the jiva. It is therefore more appropriate to 
admit that jiva is vibhu and on that basis explain the experience 
of pleasure and pain at distant places. This theory is untenable, 
argues Vedanta Desika. The Chandogya Upanisad bh dealing with 
the topic relating to the life after death refers to the movement 
of atmart. These scriptural texts cannot be totally ignored. If the 
movement of dtman is accepted, it cannot be regarded as vibhu. 
What is vibhu cannot have any movement. Even though the soul 
is not all-pervasive, it is possible for it to experience pain and 
pleasure in distant places through the medium of its attributive 
knowledge which, according to the system, is capable of expan¬ 
sion and contraction. As already pointed out, though jiva is 
monadic in substance, its jhdna is infinite and all-pervasive. Jiva 
can control the activities of the different parts of the body through 
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the jhana . In the same way, even if an individual assumes 
different bodies through yogic power as in the case of Saubhari, 
a mythological personality, the same individual soul functions 
in all the bodies through the pervasive character of its knowl¬ 
edge. 66 

The Vaise$ikas put forward the following syllogistic argument 
to prove the vibhutva of the self. ‘The unknown potency causes 
its effects in respect of other places or individuals only as con¬ 
nected with its locus (the seif); because it is a guna or quality 
that produces action, as, for example, the quality of weight ( guru - 
iva)' The implication of this argument is that the adjrsfa of an 
individual in the form of merit and demerit {punya and pupa) 
are responsible for the events causing happiness or suffering to 
the person. The events which may take place in a distant place 
in the shape of good fortune or misfortune are caused by the 
adysfa of that person. Wherever effect takes place the cause also 
should be proximate to it. Adrspi in the form of potency is located 
injiva. If jiva were atomic, the adrjta would become restricted 
with that jiva within the fold of the body, and it could not operate 
or cause its influence in respect of an event in a far-off place. 
If, on the contrary, jiva is vibhu or all-pervasive, the adrffa which 
is associated with the jiva becomes coextensive with the distant 
places, and thus can cause the events. In other words, merit and 
demerit associated with a jiva cannot produce their effects in a 
different place unless the jiva which is their locus is coextensive 
with those places. 

In reply to this argument, Vedanta De$ika states that the 
syllogism supports the ViSistadvaitin’s position, and as such it 
suffers from the fallacy of proving what is already accepted by 
the opponent {siddha-sddkana) . For the Vi&stadvaitin adrsfa is 
anugraka and nigraha of hvara> that is, the pleasure and displea¬ 
sure (favourable and unfavourable disposition) of hvara . Uvara 
is vibhu and He acts as the medium for both the self and the 
adffta. Even if jiva be atomic and th c puny a and papa inhere in 
it, the anugraka and nigraha of Paramdtman could cause the events 
in distant places. On this account it is not necessary to accept 
vibhutva for jiva * 1 


^TMK 11-19. avy&pitve'pi pimvah abhimala-bahu-vapuh-preraQt yaugapadyam 
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Let us assume that jiva is vibku. According to the metaphy¬ 
sical position of Vaisesikas, knowledge which arises in jiva is con¬ 
fined to one limited area of jiva just as fabda or sound in akaSa is 
restricted to a limited area in tikdia . In the same way, the opera¬ 
tion of adrsfa should be restricted to a limited area. If that were 
not the case, the pleasure which is caused to the individual should 
have been experienced not only within that individual but also 
outside by somebody insofar as jivas are all-pervasive. This is 
not so. On the same basis, we have to admit that adr$ta has its 
influence for that individual and causes pleasure and pain only 
to him, and that it cannot have influence on other persons who 
are away from him. In other words, adfsfa located in the dtman 
with the particular body causes pleasure and pain only to that 
individual and it cannot cause pain to an enemy or pleasure to 
a friend who are away from him. Thus the assumption of 
vibhutva to a jiva does not serve any purpose. 

The acceptance of jiva as vibhu leads to other difficulties. If 
jiva is vibhu, then all jivas being vibhu should be pervasive in all 
bodies. Then how could one determine that* body is of x only 
and not of y . The reply to this is provided by the VaiSesika 
thesis that the specific adrjfa of the individual is responsible for 
that particular body. 

The above explanation also does not hold good. Just as jiva is 
all-pervasive, the adrsfa belonging to that jiva could also be all- 
pervasive and as such the adrsfa could cause other bodies as well 
and not one specific body for a particular individual. From this 
It would follow that all adrsfas should cause pleasure and pain to 
all individuals. 58 

The Visistadvaitin holds that jiva is atomic, but nevertheless 
Paramdtman dispenses pleasure and pain to individuals in 
accordance with their kdrma. An objection may be raised against 
this view. As Paramdtman is common to all individuals, why is 
there great disparity in the enjoyment or suffering between differ¬ 
ent individuals? Why does livara cause such a variation in the 
pleasue or pain dispensed to the different individuals? 

In reply to this objection, it is pointed out that Ifvara confers 
the good or bad effects in accordance with the karma of each 
individual for which He has no responsibility. The disparity in 
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the enjoyment and suffering of the individual is due to one’s 
own karma , and as such Isvara cannot be regarded as being partial 
in conferment of the different results. This is explained by Ved¬ 
anta Desika on the analogy of a king and his attendants. A king 
allocates different duties to different individuals and also pres¬ 
cribes the forms of rewards for those who perform the prescribed 
duties and punishment for those who disregard the same. Those 
who perform the duties properly are rewarded suitably, and 
those who don't are punished. A king cannot be considered as par¬ 
tial because he dispenses different treatment to different atten¬ 
dants. In the same way, hvara cannot be regarded as partial 
because of the variation in pleasure and pain of different indivi¬ 
duals . 60 


VIII. jIVA AND BRAHMAN 

Before we conclude this chapter we may consider another impor¬ 
tant aspect of jiva in relation to Brahman which is discussed in 
detail by Ramanuja in the Sri-basya . We have already observed 
that, according to the Visistadvaita Vedanta, th tjivas which are 
infinite in number are not only different from one another but 
also from Brahman or Isvara. Hvara and the jiva are two spiritual 
entities which are absolutely real and also distinct. This truth is 
established primarily on the strength of the scriptural texts. 
The Upanisadic texts referring to the nature of Reality speak of 
Brahman as different from jiva. They also describe that they 
are of different nature. Thus, the Svetdivatara Upanisad says : 
‘There are two, the one knowing, the other not knowing, both 
unborn, the one a ruler, the other not a ruler .’ 60 The Muniaka 
Upanisad describes jiva as one caught up in bondage, whereas 
hvara is free from it . 81 The Antaryami Brahmana of the Brhada- 
ranyaka Upanisad refers to Brahman as Ifhe indweller of jivatman.' 62 
There are several such passages which emphatically assert the 
distinction between the two realities expressed in terms of the 
ruler and the ruled, the all-knowing and the ignorant, the 
independent and the dependent, the pure and the impure, etc. 
hvara is vibhu (all-pervasive), whereas jiva is monadic ( aiiu ). In 

58 Ibid. yathdkarnuL bhoga-pradanat bhogasasnyam na hi bhavati. 
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view of these facts, the Vedanta-sutra also states cotegorically that 
Brahman is different from jiva which is subject to karma * 2 
The scriptural texts also speak of non-difference between 
Brahman and jiva. Thus says the Chandogya Upanisad : ‘Thou 
art that’ ( tattvamasi ). The Brhaddrany aka Upanisad equally asserts 
the identity :‘This self is Brahman’ (Ayam atma Brahma). How 
do we account for such texts which emphasise non-difference or 
identity of Brahman and jiva ? If absolute difference is main¬ 
tained, as Naiyayikas and Madhvas believe, the texts speaking 
of non-difference would have to be considered as unimportant 
or invalid and monism given up . If, on the other hand, non¬ 
difference is upheld as the true purport of the Upanisads, as 
Advaitins do, the texts speaking of difference would be unim¬ 
portant or invalid. It may be possible to overcome both these 
difficulties by subscribing to the theory of Bhedabhedavadin , accord¬ 
ing to which Brahman and jiva are both different as well as 
non-different. 

Ramanuja does not accept the Bhedabheda theory because 
it would amount to the admission of the defects of jiva in 
Brahman. Nor does he subscribe either to the view of the plura¬ 
list emphasising only difference or to that of Advaitin upholding 
only non-difference, because in either case the validity of all 
the Upanisadic texts cannot be maintained. He attempts to 
reconcile the conflict and uphold the validity of all the texts by 
advancing the theory that jiva is an arhia or mode of Brahman on 
the basis of the sruti texts and Vedanta-sutra . Thus, the author 
of the sutra , who acknowledges the two conflicting views about 
jiva and Brahman as different ( nana ) and also non-different 
{anyatha, ca) f uses the expression € arii$a* to explain the relation of 
jiva to Brahman.* 4 While commenting on this sutra , Ramanuja 
states that jiva is to be accepted as an integral part ( amsa ) of 
Brahman in order to account for its non-difference as well as 
difference from Brahman. 65 

What is meant by am§a and how is it logically and ontologically 
justified to regard jiva as part of Brahman? Amia or pa;t does 
not mean a spatial part of the whole, because soul as a spiritual 
entity does not admit of any spatial division. Nor is Brahman a 

^VS II-1-22. adhikam tu bhedanirdeiat. 
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quantitative infinite of which soul is a part. The term € arh§a 9 is 
therefore defined by Ramanuja as that which constitutes an in¬ 
tegral part of an entity ( eka vastu eka desatvam by arfdatvam). What 
is meant by part of a whole is that it is an essential attribute of 
a complex whole (visistasya ekasya vastunah visesanam arnsa eva ). 66 
This is explained by a few illustrations. The luminosity radiat¬ 
ing from a luminous body such as fire or sun is part of that body; 
the generic characteristic of cow ( gotva ) as an essential attribute 
is part of the substance in which it inheres. In the same way, 
jiva is regarded as part of Brahman. By adopting the metaphy¬ 
sical category of substance and attribute and the concept of 
aprthak-siddhi , Ramanuja explains the relation ofjivato Brahman. 
The doctrine of substance and attribute as well as the concept of 
aprthak-siddhi have been discussed at length in an earlier chapter. 67 
Substance and attribute, according to the Visistadvaitin, are 
distinct but are inseparable. On the basis of this theory, Rama¬ 
nuja justifies the admission of both difference as well as non¬ 
difference in respect of Brahman and jiva. Brahman and jiva as 
arirfi and arrtia or substance and attribute are distinct, in the same 
way the luminosity radiating from the flame is distinct from the 
latter. It is on the basis of this fact that the Upanisadic texts 
speak of difference between the two. But at the same time, subs¬ 
tance and attribute being inseparable, they constitute one entity 
as an integral and complex whole. Brahman as integrally related 
to th tjivas is a vitista entity and as such it is one. It is in this 
sense that the texts speak of non-difference between jiva and 
Brahman. Thus, the validity of both the bheda-Srutis and abheda - 
Srutis is upheld by Ramanuja. 68 

Ramanuja also adopts the logical principle of co-ordination 
( samanadhikaranya ) in determining the relation of jiva to Brahman. 
The two crucial Upanisadic statements which speak of the non¬ 
difference between jiva and Brahman are : ‘That thou art* and 
‘The self is Brahman’. These are regarded as propositions or 
judgments in which the two terms are found in apposition. They 
are technically called samanddhikaram vdkya. According to the 
Advaitin, the logical import of such statements is absolute iden¬ 
tity. The Visistadvaitin does not accept this view. We have dis¬ 
cussed this matter in detail elsewhere 69 and have shown that the 

M Ibid. 67 Sec pp. 43-47. 68 See RB II-3-45, p. 595. 
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import of samanadhikarana vdkya is that though the two terms 
connote different characteristics, the substance denoted by them 
is one as characterized by the attributes. On the basis of this 
principle, both these Upanisadic texts are interpreted to mean 
that jiva and Brahman are non-different only in the sense that 
Brahman having jiva as his body (jiva-fariraka paramdtmd) is the 
same as Brahman, the primary cause of the universe. Thus, in 
the text ‘That thou art’, the term ‘that’ connotes Itvara as the cause 
of the universe as is evident from the context in which it occurs. 
The term e thou’ refers to the same Isvara in a different aspect 
as the indweller or the inner controller of the jiva associated with 
the body. The identity implied by the text in question is of these 
two complexes—God as the source of the universe and God as 
the indweller of jiva . According to the Visistadvaitin, all terms 
ultimately refer to Paramatman , 70 It is therefore justifiable to say 
that the term jiva also connotes Brahman. 

From an ontological standpoint Ramanuja explains the rela¬ 
tion of jiva to Brahman on the basis of the concept of body-soul 
relation (sarirafariri-bkdva) which we have discussed in the 
chapter on Metaphysical Categories. Brahman as the material 
cause of the universe and ground of all existence is the adhara 
and the jivas are described as ddheya , that which depends on it 
for its existence. Brahman as the immanent spirit and the inner 
controller of the universe o £cit and acit is the niyantd and jiva is 
the niyamya, one which is controlled by hvara. From the ethical 
and religious standpoint, jiva is described as iesa, as one who 
subserves God, and God as Sesin % the Master of all. This three¬ 
fold relationship is described as iaTira-Sariri-sambandha , or the rela¬ 
tion of the body to the soul. A detailed discussion of this theory 
is reserved for a later chapter. For the present it may be noted 
that jiva is an integral part ( arhsa ) or mode ( prakdra ) of Brahman 
and it is therefore distinct but inseparable from it. 


70 See Section ‘Connotation and Denotation* in Chapter III, 
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The section dealing with Isvara 1 or the Nayakasara in the Tattva - 
mukta-kalapa is devoted primarily to a discussion of certain major 
issues connected with the doctrine of God in Vedanta. The fore¬ 
most issue to be considered is whether or not the Absolute of 
metaphysics or Brahman described in the Upanisads as the ul¬ 
timate Reality is the same as Isvara or the personal God of reli¬ 
gion who is conceived as the creator and controller of the universe. 
The second important issue is whether Brahman which is regar¬ 
ded as the material cause of the universe \upaddna-karana) by the 
Upanisads undergoes any transformation or does it appear itself 
as the phenomenal universe owing to cosmic ignorance ( avidyd ). 
The third issue is whether it is possible to prove the existence of 
God by means of logical arguments without resorting to scrip¬ 
tural testimony. The first issue is related to a crucial problem in 
Vedanta metaphysics which raises the question whether there 
are two realities, the one higher which is pure Being, the Absolute 
of metaphysics, and the other lower which is of lesser reality. 
This involves the question whether Brahman is nirguna , the un¬ 
differentiated transcendental Being or saguna , a God endowed 
with attributes. The second issue is related to the major contro¬ 
versy in Vedanta as to whether vivaitavada or the theory of the 
illusory appearance of Brahman as the phenomenal universe is 
sound and tenable. This involves a critical examination of the 
doctrine of avidyd as formulated by the Advaita Vedanta in all 
its aspects including the issue whether the universe is illusory in 
character. The third issue refers to the controversy between 
Naiyayikas and Vedantins whether or not the existence of God 
can be proved by means of logical arguments. While Naiyayikas 


1 In Vi sis (advaita the words Iivara , N&yaka, Parcjndtma> Paramtivara y Sarvei- 
vara and BhagavAn mean the same as God. Even the term Brahman used in the 
Vedanta also bears the same meaning. 
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hold that the existence of God can be proved by means of logic, 
Vedantins maintain that revealed scripture (sruti) is the sole 
authority for understanding the nature and existence of God. 
All these issues are discussed in detail in the present chapter. 


I. PROOFS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 

The very first question that arises while considering the nature 
of God is whether it is possible to know the existence of God. It 
is argued that if God existed, He should have been perceived; 
since we do not see Him, He does not exist. This argument is not 
valid because God is not an object of perception. If an object 
which is capable of being perceived ( yogya ) is not apprehended, 
then its non-existence becomes established. This is called yogya - 
nupalabdhiy a separate pramdna to prove the non-existence of an 
object. In the case of God, He cannot be known through per¬ 
ception because God is a supersensuous entity. For the reason 
that He cannot be known by perception, it does not follow that 
His existence can be questioned. 2 The self or atman of another 
individual is not seen by oneself. But still one accepts its existence. 
In the same way, the existence of God cannot be questioned even 
though He is not perceived. Nor can the existence of God be 
negated by inference, because such an inferential argument ad¬ 
vanced to disprove God can be negated by another inferential 
argument such as the one adopted by Naiyayikas. Besides, such 
an argument to disprove God also stands contradicted by scrip¬ 
ture. When a conflict arises between inference and scripture, 
the latter is accepted by Vedantins as of greater validity than the 
former. 

Those who do not accept the existence of God argue that the 
concept of God as the creator of the universe is untenable, be¬ 
cause God does not possess a body for the purpose of creating 
the universe. Such arguments are also not valid, says Vedanta 
Desika, because, as stated in the sruti, hvara can create the 
universe by His will (samkalpa) without the aid of a body. 
Neither inference ( anumana ) nor the statements of the atheists 
can disprove the existence of God. Sruti or revealed scriputure 
is the sole authority for knowing the existence of God. 

2 TMK II1-2. 



The Advaitin questions the view that Brahman is to be known 
through revealed scripture. According to him, Brahman as the 
transcendental Reality is self-established ( svatas-siddha) and is 
beyondallspeechandthought.lt cannot be grasped by the 
intellect. Thus, the Upanisadic text which is quoted in support 
of this says that Reality is unperceivable and ungraspable . 3 
Another text states that all speech recedes from it along with the 
intellect . 4 Brahman is therefore avedya —beyond all empirical 
pramartas and cognition. 

Vedanta Desika criticises this view. It is not correct to say 
that Brahman cannot be known by means of scriptural texts. 
The very Upanisads say that Brahman is only know able 
by means of sruti. Thus the Katka Upanisad states : ‘All Vedas 
speak of His nature .’ 5 There are several texts which say that 
Brahman is describable by words and also knowable . 6 The 
Upanisadic text which speaks of Brahman as beyond words and 
thought can only mean that Brahman which is infinite cannot 
be described adequately by words, and that it cannot also be 
known in all its fullness by our finite mind. The true implication 
of avdeyatva or indescribability is that words are inadequate 
to describe the infinite nature of Brahman and that mind also 
cannot comprehend its nature. If this interpretation were not 
accepted, there would be conflict with both the earlier and the 
later statements made in the same Upanisadic passage. Thus, 
the passage which discusses the blissful character of Brahman 
commences with the statement that he who knows Brahman 
( brahmavit ) attains the Supreme (dpnoti pararh ); the concluding 
statement says that Brahman is comprehended as dnanda (anan- 
dam brahmano vidvan ). These statements clearly imply that 
Brahman is capable of being known. In fact, all the Upanisadic 
passages dealing with Brahman have a direct reference to 
Brahman, and all these would be meaningless if it were held 
that Brahman is avedya or unknowable. 

It is contended by the Advaitins that the terms Brahman, 
atman , etc. mentioned in the Upanisads do not have a primary 

3 Mund 1-1-5. yattad adreiyam agrahyam. 
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import ( mukhyartha ) in respect of Brahman, but they have only 
a secondary import (laksana). That is, these words do not refer 
to Brahman directly but indirectly. This is explained on the 
analogy of the moon seen through the branch of a tree {Sakha- 
candra-nyaya) . The moon visible as if close to the tree branch is 
made use of to identify the real moon which is far distant from 
us in the sky. Though there is no connection between the 
bough and the moon, the former serves the purpose of identify¬ 
ing the moon in the sky. In the same way, the term Brahman 
in the Upanisads serves to convey the knowledge of Brahman 
without having any direct reference to Brahman. 

Such an explanation will not hold good^ according to the 
Visistadvaitin. If a term is devoid of primary import, its second¬ 
ary import is also not possible. If there is to be a secondary 
import, this would necessarily have to be grounded on the primary 
import. In the absence of primary import, a secondary import 
is unimaginable . 7 It is not appropriate to regard the secondary 
import of the term as primary import, since logicians do not accept 
such a position. Further, we do not find anywhere and at any time 
a difficulty in accepting primary import in respect of Para Brah¬ 
man, the higher Reality postulated by the Advaitin. The word 
Brahman, dtman , etc. and all the Upani$adic texts related to the 
discussion on the nature of Brahman refer directly to the 
higher Brahman. If it be argued that direct reference is only to 
the lower Brahman ( Apara-Brahman), then the statements related 
to the higher Brahman become invalid, and the very existence 
of such a Brahman would be questionable. It is impossible to 
maintain that Brahman is unknowable. Even if Brahman were 
the content of the indirect reference, it would become the object 
of knowledge to that extent. It is therefore more appropriate 
and logical to accept that Brahman is known through the 
scripture and that scripture is the sole authority for proving its 
existence. 


II. CRITICISM OF NYAYA ARGUMENTS FOR 
THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 

The Naiyayikas attempt to prove the existence of God by means 
of inference ( anumdna ). The Vedantins seriously question this 
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and uphold the view that it is not possible to prove conclusively 
the existence of God as a Supreme Being as established by the 
Upanisads by adopting logical arguments. 

The Naiyayikas advance more than one argument to prove 
the existence of God. Of these the most important one is the 
cosmological argument, based on the idea of causation. The 
universe is an effect and must have been produced by an 
agent or creator called hvara. The argument is expressed in the 
following syllogistic form : ‘The physical universe must have 
been caused by an agent, because it is an effect just as a pot .* 8 
This is based on the assumption that every effect must have a 
cause and the universe being an effect must have a cause. That 
cause is Is vara. 

The criticism of this argument is very elaborate but we may 
take note of only the important points. If we take the syllo¬ 
gistic argument as it is together with the illustration cited, it 
would amount to saying that hvara as a causal agent is subject 
to karma , as in the case of the potter who is the agent of the 
pot is subject to karma. Obviously, this is not the intention of 
the Naiyayikas. What is sought to be established by the syl¬ 
logism is that the agent who is the cause of the universe should 
be one endowed with knowledge and capacity to create and 
not as one subject to karma {karmavdsyatva) which is irrelevant. 
Whatever factors are considered essential for the purpose of 
causing an effect only those are to be accepted. The knowledge 
and capacity to create are the important factors for the agent 
and not his being subject to karma . Karla or agent here means 
one who makes an effort ( prayatnavdn ) ; effort is caused by jhdna 
which does not have any bearing on karma . 

Against this argument it is pointed out that knowledge which 
is considered necessary for making an effort also presupposes 
the need for the sense organs and a physical body. That is, 
knowledge cannot function without the sense organs and the 
body. If these be admitted, then the influence of karma is inevit¬ 
able, because it is only the karma that causes the indriyas and 
the body. This point may be countered with the argument that 
the knowledge of hvara is eternal and capable ofcomprehending 
everything, and as such will not have to depend on indriyas for 
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His functioning. This will not hold good, replies Vedanta 
Desika, because it is not possible to prove the presence of such 
an eternal and omniscient knowledge in the agent on the basis 
of our common experience and also this particular inference. 
What we find in our common experience is that knowledge, 
which is limited in its scope and non-permanent, is related to 
what is caused by an agent. Thus, the syllogistic argument of 
Naiyayikas can only prove the need of effort on the part of an 
agent for causing an effect, but it cannot establish that the 
agent should also possess knowledge. 

To overcome the above difficulty, the Naiyayikas argue that 
effort necessarily involves both knowledge and desire on the 
part of the agent with regard to the object to be created. If the 
agent does not have either an idea of the object ora desire for 
it, he cannot produce it. Therefore the present syllogism should 
prove that the creator of the universe should be endowed with 
knowledge and desire for creation. 

Even this argument is untenable, according to Vedanta Desika. 
It is not necessary to postulate the need for knowledge and 
desire in respect of Iivara . According to the Nyaya system, 
knowledge of hvara is not caused by any extraneous factors but 
it is self-evident (svatas-siddha) . In the same way, the effort of 
hvara could be regarded as spontaneous and related to object 
without the need for knowledge. If it be said that such a thing 
is not warranted by ordinary experience, then even the admis¬ 
sion of nitya-jhana for hvara is opposed to experience. If jiidna 
and iccha (desire) are accepted as part of effort in respect of 
hvara on the basis of our ordinary experience, then hvara is also 
to be admitted as subject to karma. 

Further, it should be possible to account for the creation of 
the universe with the influence of adrsta or a potent special 
power. The Naiyayikas accept the potent power as responsible 
for spontaneous effort or action. The same explanation could 
as well be adopted for the causation of the universe. If it be 
argued that, since adrsta is non-sentient an intelligent agent is 
needed to control its operation, then the admission of jivas or 
individual selves associated with adrsta should suffice for the 
purpose. If it be also necessary to accept hvara over and above 
the jivas , then there would be two agents for the created 
objects. 



The objections so far raised against the Naiyayikas, though 
not very relevant, have been mentioned by Vedanta Desika to 
bring out the lacuna in the syllogisticargument adopted by the 
Naiyayikas. The main point of criticism is that it is not possible 
to establish by means of inference that the agent required for 
the creation of the universe should be omniscient. He raises the 
question whether hvara , who is sought to be proved by the 
inference, possesses some limited knowledge required for the 
creation of the universe or infinite knowledge. It cannot be the 
former since such a being with limited knowledge cannot be 
considered hvara . In the latter case, concomitance cannot be 
established between kartrtva and sawajnatva . That is, taking 
into consideration the illustration cited in the syllogism, viz. 
the production of a pot, it does not follow that the agent should 
necessarily be an omniscient being. All that is necessary for 
the production of the pot is the conception of the pot, a desire 
to produce it and the capacity to produce it, but certaintly not 
omniscience. 

It may be argued that the nature of the agent should be 
conceived in accordance with the nature of the object to be 
created. The capacity needed for the production of the pot 
should not hold good for the creation of the universe. In a 
matter like the creation of the universe, the agent or its creator 
should be one possessing suitable capacity and knowledge for 
its creation. Such a capacity and knowledge should be all¬ 
powerfulness and omniscience respectively. This is what is 
sought to be established by the inference. 

This argument also becomes untenable, contends Vedanta 
Desika. All that can be established by the syllogistic argument 
is that a superindividual ( jiva ) possessing unlimited capacity 
and knowledge is the creator of the universe and not an omni¬ 
scient Hvara as distinct from jiva . 9 The postulation of the 
Gaturmukha-Brahma 10 who has unlimited capacity and knowl¬ 
edge could as well be the creator of the universe, but it need 
not necessarily be an omnUcient hvara . 

9 TMK III-20. sukfta-vi$amitd jiva-icktih sxddha. 

10 Caturmukha-Brahma is the first deity of the Hindu Trinity who was 
brought into existence by the Supreme Lord for the task of creating the 
physical universe. This Brahma is different from Brahman referred to in the 
upanisad as the ultimate Reality or Supreme Being {Paramdtma] Seep. 228. 



It may be argued that according to scripture, livara is the 
cause of the universe, and on the strength of sruti texts, the 
inference is advanced to prove the existence of Uvara. If this be 
the case, then it would be more appropriate to accept the 
existence of God on the strength of the sruti text itself. The 
syllogistic argument would then become redundant. There is no 
justification to adopt two pramanas , inference as well as scripture 
to prove the same truth. In the opinion of Vedanta Desika, if 
two pramanas are adopted to prove a thing, one should supple¬ 
ment the other. Inference is no doubt justified if it is used to 
support what is taught in the scripture, but it cannot be used 
as the sole means of proof for the existence of God for the 
reasons already given. If anumdna alone could prove the existence 
of God, iastra or sacred texts would lose importance. Besides, 
anumdna cannot by itself conclusively prove the existence of the 
Supreme Being. Apart from the fact that it suffers from various 
logical fallacies, it is possible for one to advance syllogistic 
arguments to disprove what is asserted by means of inference. 
In view of this, the author of the Veddnta-sutras says that 
iastra alone is the supreme authority for our belief in the ex¬ 
istence of God . 11 The implication of this is, as Vedanta Desika 
points out, that solely by means of inference it is neither possible 
to disprove the existence of God nor to prove His existence . 12 
Scripture is therefore considered the sole authority in matters 
which are supernormal. 


III. THE NATURE OF ULTIMATE REALITY 

According to the Visi$tadvaita Vedanta, the ultimate Reality 
or Brahman referred to in the Upani§ads is the personal God of 
religion. It rejects the theory of two Brahmans admitted by 
Advaita Vedanta—the higher Brahman ( para ) which is the 
Absolute Being devoid of all attributes and a lower Brahman 
(apara ) endowed with attributes which is of lesser reality. There 
is only one Brahman which, as the Veddnta-sutras clearly points 
out, is the creator of the universe and which is qualified with 
infinite auspicious attributes (ananta-kalyana-guna-vitiffa) . .Such 

11 VS 1-1-3. Sdstra-yonitvdi. 

12 TMK 111-24. See also VS IM-11. tark&prati^hdnddapi. 



a Reality is no other than the personal God of religion. Thus, 
Ramanuja asserts at the very outset of his commentary on the 
Ved&nla-sutras that the term Brahman denotes Purusoltama , the 
Supreme Person or Self, who is essentially free from all imper¬ 
fections and possesses infinite auspicious attributes of unsurpas¬ 
sable excellence . 13 The etymological meaning of Brahman as 
indicated by the sruti and smfti texts is that which grows and 
causes to grow (brhattvat brahmanalmt) r 14 If we take into considera¬ 
tion these two epithets, then the term Brahman is applicable 
primarily to the Supreme Lord (Sarve$vara). lb 

The nature of ultimate Reality is to be determined not 
merely on the strength of a few Upanisadic texts but by 
taking into consideration all the other relevant Upanisadic 
statements. The Upanisadic passages which deal with the 
creation of the universe refer to sat , dtman and Brahman as 
the first cause of the universe. Thus, in one place the 
Upanisad says: ‘Sat alone existed in the beginning .* 16 In 
another place it says: * Atman alone existed in the beginning .* 17 
Yet in another place it say s: ‘Brahman alone existed in the 
beginning .* 18 Thus, three different terms— sat , dtman and Brah¬ 
man—are used. Since several entities cannot be the cause of 
the universe, it has to be admitted that one particular entity is 
the sole cause of the universe. The question to be determined 
is: what is that entity? The word sat is too general and may 
mean anything that exists. Atman is little more specific than sat 
but it is applicable to both jivatman and Paramatman. The word 
Brahman is much more specific but it is applicable to more 
than one entity; it also means firakrti and jiva. Another Upani- 
^adic passage describing the creation of the universe mentions 
Narayana as the cause of the universe. Thus, it is stated: Nara¬ 
yana alone existed in the beginning—(‘ ekoha vaiNarayana ajzf )\ 19 
The word Narayana is used in this passage in place of the terms 
sat , dtman and Brahman, mentioned in other passages as the 


13 RB 1-1*1 f p. 6. brahma-sabdena ca svabhavato nirasta-nikhila-dosah anavadhi'* 
kdtiSaya-asahkhyeya kalyana-guRa-ganali purusottamo abhidhiyate. . 14 SD Vada. 1. 

16 The term sarvciuani implies, according to Vedanta Desika, all the essen¬ 
tial characteristics of the Supreme Being such as vyapakatva or, all-prevasive- 
ness, sarvadharatva or the ground of all, sarvasesitva or the ruler of all, etc.. See 
NS, p. 225. 

16 Ch VI-2-1. 17 AI 1-1-1. 18 Br 3-4-11. 19 Mahopani f ad 1-1. 



cause of the universe. According to the principle of interpret¬ 
ation laid down by the Mlmamsakas, when terms are used in 
the same context the term having a general meaning should 
bear the meaning of the specific term. According to the gram¬ 
matical principle formulated by Panini , 20 the term Narayana is 
treated as a specific proper name ( samjna-pada ) and is applic¬ 
able to one specific Being only but not to any other entity like the 
general terms such as Brahman, sat and dtman. It is therefore 
concluded that Brahman referred to in the Upanisads as the 
cause of the universe is the same as Narayana . 21 

Further, the Subala Upanisad describes Narayana as antardtma , 2a 
the inner controller of all beings in the universe. Only that 
which is the creator of the universe could be the antaryamin or 
inner controller of all beings as is evident from the scriptural text 
which says : * After creating it, the same (Brahman) entered 
into it/ The Antaryami Brdkmana also reiterates the same truth. 
On the basis of these authorities it is asserted that Narayana 
is the very Brahman described in the Upani§ads as the creator 
of the universe. 

An objection may however be raised against this conclusion. 
In another text it is said that that which is the cause of the 
universe is to be meditated upon (karanam tu dhyeyah) and that 
Sambhu is to be meditated upon at the centre of akdSaJ 23 
How then can we claim Narayana to be the cause of the 
universe? 

In reply to this objection Vedanta Desika says that Sambhu in 
this passage does not mean Siva but the very Narayana. According 
to the root meaning, Sambhu is one who is the giver of happi¬ 
ness {Sam bhavati asmdt ). The supreme happiness consists in 
moksa and the giver of moksa is Narayana . 24 Sambhu therefore 
means Narayana who is to be meditated upon for attaining the 
goal. 

In another place it is said that only Siva is to be meditated 

^Pa^inusdtra 8-4-3. pUrva-paddt samjfly&y&m . In a samjfld pada i the letter na 
(in soft sound) becomes pa (a hard sound) if it is preceded by a word ending 
with ra. Thus f the word Narayana becomes Ndrayanui. In view of this, the term 
is treated as a specific proper name applicable to one particular Being only. 

21 TMK III-5. Also RB II-1-15, p. 486. 

22 Sub. VII. tsa sarvabhdtdntardtmd apahatapdpmd ditryo deva eko NdrayquiH. 

23 iambhuh dkdJa-madhye dhyeh, M mokfam icchet jan&rdan&t. 



upon (Siva eko dhyeyah). Here again Siva means Vi?nu or 
Narayana. In the Visnu Sahasranama y the word Siva is used 
as synonymous with Visnu . 25 Siva also means auspiciousness. 
Narayajna or Visnu is the personification of auspiciousness 
(mangalandm ca mangalam). Therefore, the text in question means 
that Narayana is to be meditated upon. 

The equation of Brahman with Narayana should not be under¬ 
stood to mean that God of a particular religious cult is being 
imposed on tlieUpanisadic concept of Brahman. All that is meant 
by Narayana is that the Ultimate Reality of philosophy cannot 
be anything other than a personal Supreme Being who should 
have the function of the creation of the universe ( jagal-kdranatva ). 
The name given to such a Reality is immaterial insofar as it 
meets the requirements of the concept of Ultimate Reality. If the 
name Narayana is accepted, it is due to the fact that the term 
implies the essential characteristics of Brahman as taught in the 
Upani$ads. According to the etymological meaning of the word, 
Naiayana is one who is the ground of the entire universe of cii 
and acit (ndranam ayanam) and who is immanent in all (narah 
ayanam yasy a jaA). 2fl 

One other term which signifies the fuller meaning of the con¬ 
cept of Ultimate Reality is Visnu. It means that which pervades 
everything ( visulr oyaptau). It is therefore used as synonymous with 
Brahman or Narayana. In view of this, the author of the last four 
sections of the Mimamsd-s utras (known as Devata-kanda) asserts 
in the concluding sutra that the ultimate deity to be worshipped 
is Vi$nu and that the same is described as Brahman . 27 This con¬ 
clusively establishes that Brahman described in the Upanisads is 
the same as Vi$nu, the Supreme God of religion as upheld in the 
Vedas. 

That the Ultimate Reality or Brahman is a personal God bear¬ 
ing the name Narayana is also emphatically brought out by the 
Taittinya Upanisad (which is a part of Taittiriya At any aka) . Thus it 
says: ‘Narayana is para-Brahman and Narayana is also para-tattva * 
It also describes Narayana by such expressions as para-jyotih 9 
paramdtmd , 28 These axe the very expressions Used in the other 

25 Sarvah sarvahiivah sthduuh .... 26 Rahasyalr^yasira, Ch. 27. 

27 Sa Vifnur-aha tyi, tam Brahmety&cakfate ... .See also SD, Vada 3. 

2 ®Tait 11-93 (Taittiriya Arajiyaka VI 9). ndrdyapa par am brahma , tattoam ndrd- 
yaQahparafi, narayana parojyotifi ( dtmd ndrayaxiah parafc. 



Upanisads to describe the different upasanas on Brahman. The 
Purusa-sukta which is regarded as the most authoritative one 
because of its inclusion in all the four Vedas also upholds that the 
Supreme Purusa or the personal God is the Ultimate Reality. 

There are several other pramanas upholding the supremacy of 
Narayana as the Ultimate Reality. These are: the Rdmayana , the 
oldest epic; the Mahabharata which is regarded as the fifth Veda; 
Pancaratra Agamas ; the Sdttvika Puranas, Dharma Sastra expounded 
by the great sages such as Manu, Yajnavaikya, etc. the Mula- 
Veda—a branch of Vedas which is considered as the root of the 
Paficaratra. Among the Upanisads the most important ones 
which acknowledge Narayana as Supreme Being are Subala , 
Katha, Nrsimhatapaniya , Brahma-bindu and Narayana* 

There are statements found in some Puranas extolling the 
supremacy of Siva. How then can we regard Narayana as the 
Supreme Being? In reply to this question, Vedanta Desika says 
that when conflict arises between the two statements found in the 
Puranas, the issue is to be decided on the strength of the statements 
made by impartial and neutral Maharsis such as Manu, Para- 
sara and Vyasa. According to the views of these great sages, 
Narayana or Visnu is the Supreme Being and the creator of the 
universe as described in the Upanisads. The Sage Parasara, who 
is regarded as one blessed with the intuitive knowledge of para - 
devata , the Supreme Being, has affirmed in his writings the supre¬ 
macy of Visnu. Even the Skanda Purana y which is classified as 
Saiva Purana and which gives primary importance to Siva or 
Rudra, declares the supremacy of Visnu. These Puranas contain 
vivid descriptions of the glory ofVi$nu. 

There are other theories) about the Ultimate Reality which 
question the claim of tqe Visistadvaitin. These are briefly 
stated and rejected by Vedanta Desika on the ground that they 
are opposed to what has been established beyond any shadow 
of doubt by numerous scriptural texts. 

These views centre round the Hindu concept of the trinity of 
Gods—Brahma, Visnu, Rudra. It is generally believed that 
Brahma is the creator of the universe, Visnu the protector and 
Rudra the destroyer of the universe. The questions usually raised 
with regard to their relative importance are:(a) whether all the 
three deities together constitute the Ultimate Reality; (£) 
whether Vi§nu included in the trinity is the same as the 



Supreme Being called Narayana; ( c ) whether either of the 
other two, viz. Brahma or Rudra is supreme; ( d) whether 
there is a Supreme Being over and above these. A proper 
understanding of these issues is necessary to determine the 
supremacy of Narayana as para Brahman, as claimed by the 
Visistadvaitin. 

After a critical examination of the above views, Vedanta 
De£ika maintains on the strength of the sacred texts thatBrahma 
and Rudra are the creations of the Supreme God, Narayana. 
The Puranas say : ‘Narayana is the Supreme Deity, from Him 
arises Brahma.* ‘Narayana is the Supreme Deity, from Him was 
bom Brahma, the four-faced, and from Brahma arose Rudra .’ 29 
Both Rudra and Brahma are thus subject to origin and also 
karma . They cannot be accepted as the Ultimate Reality. As 
regards Visnu who is included in the trinity, the Puranas 
say that the Supreme Brahman or Narayana assumed 
the form of Visnu for the protection of all beings . 30 From 
this it is clear that by His own will, Brahman incarnated 
himself as the Visnu of trinity. The Vi$nu included in the 
trinity is not therefore different from the Vi$nu or Narayana 
who is described in the sacred texts as the primary cause of the 
universe and there is no other eternal being in the uni¬ 
verse than Narayana. On the basis of such extensive scrip¬ 
tural testimony Vedanta Desika rejects the theories which 
uphold that (i) the three deities of the trinity are all of equal 
importance; (ft) that the three are one and the same; (tit) that 
there is a Being above and beyond the trinity; and ( iv ) that 
either Brahma or Rudra among the trinity is the Supreme 
Lord . 31 

He therefore concludes that the very para Brahman or the 
Absolute of Upani$ad is the personal God under the name of 
Narayana as described in the Upanisads, Puranas, etc. He is 
the sole creator of the universe; He sustains and controls the 
universe and He is the one who causes the dissolution of the 
universe as declared in the Vedanta-sutra based on the Taittiriya 
Upanisad . 

** Var&ha Purapa, 25-26. 

^RAm&yaiviy VII-101-26. 

31 TMK III-14. See also Rahasyatrayasara , Ch, 6. 



IV. THE THEORY OF NIRGUNA BRAHMAN 


Is there a Brahman higher than the saguna Brahman or the per¬ 
sonal God admitted as Supreme Being by the Visistadvaita 
Vedanta? The Advaitin answers in the affirmative. He advocates 
the theory of two Brahmans— para and apara or the higher and 
lower . 32 The para Brahman which is the Ultimate Reality is pure 
Being devoid of all differentiation, the Absolute of metaphysics. 
It is transcendental, supra-relational and beyond all thought and 
speech. That is why it is described as nirvisesa or nirguna. When 
the para Brahman becomes conditioned by maya and obscured, 
as it were, it is called the saguna Brahman or the lower Brahman 
{apara Brahman). It is the personal God conceived as the crea¬ 
tor of the universe and endowed with attributes. The apara Brah¬ 
man is of a lesser reality than th t para Brahman. 

This theory is advanced by Advaita Vedanta primarily on the 
strength of a few scriptural texts. There are Upanisadic state¬ 
ments which describe Brahman as devoid of qualities . 33 There are 
also statements which speak of Brahman as qualified by numerous 
attributes . 34 These two kinds of statements are known as nirguna 
srutis and saguna srutis, and there is an apparent conflict between 
the two. Both the texts, the Advaitin contends, cannot be taken 
to be equally valid in view of the fact that they refer to an exis¬ 
tent ( siddha-vastu ). Obviously, one of them has to be negated as 
invalid. Of the two conflicting srutis, which one should we con¬ 
sider as of greater validity? The answer of the Advaitin is that 
the texts which deny all qualities in respect of Reality are later 
in order than the texts which affirm Reality as qualified, because 
denial presupposes that which is to be denied. Negation in view 
of affirmation is later and what is later, according to the princi¬ 
ple of subsequent sublating the earlier ( apaccheda-nyaya) z * is of 

32 See &amkara-bh&$ya on VS IV-3-14. ^Svet 6-19. niskalam nifkriyam ... 
niravadyam niradjanam. Mund 1-1-6. Br V-8-7. 

34 Mund 2-2-7. yah sarvajdah sarvaiii. Ch. 8-1-5. Tait 1-1-2. Svet 6-8. 

35 The word apaccheda means to let go the hold. Apaccfuda-nydya is the name 
of a principle formulated by the Mimamsakas to determine which one is the 
earlier event and which the later in connection with the expiatory rites. The 
different priests participating in a.yaga (sacrifice) are required to go round the 
sacrificial fire along with the chief priest each one holding the tucked-up 
waist-cloth of the priest in front. While going round the fire, if any one lets 
go the hold of the tucked-up cloth, certain expiatory rites are laid down. The 



greater force and occupies the position of the sublator (badhakam ). 
The Advaitin therefore considers that the nirguna srutis are of 
greater validity than the saguna srutis. Accordingly, the Ultimate 
Reality is an undifferentiated Being (nirguna Brahman ). 

Visistadvaita Vedanta does not accept the theory of two Brah¬ 
mans. Taking its firm stand on scriptural evidence, it asserts that 
the Ultimate Reality is Brahman as qualified by numerous attri¬ 
butes. It would not be appropriate to accept the validity of a few 
scriptural texts which speak of Brahman as devoid of qualities 
and discard the large number of saguna srutis as invalid on the 
basis of apaccheda-nyaya. In fact, as Vedanta Desika points out, the 
apaccheda-nyaya does not hold good for determining the relative 
validity of saguna and nirguna srutis . 36 The apaccheda-nyaya is 
applicable only where there is no fixed order as earlier and later 
between two events or two texts (aniyata-virodha-paurvaparye). 
Where there is a fixed order between the two texts coming as 
earlier and later (niyata-virodha), the earlier text is of greater 
importance than the later ones, according to the principle of the 
earlier being stronger than the later (upakramadhikarana-nyaya ). 
In view of this the question of the later statement being stronger 
does not arise at all. The saguna and nirguna srutis always remain 
opposed to each other, like all affirmation and negation, and as 
such the principle of apaccheda-nyaya is inapplicable in this parti¬ 
cular case. 

The validity of both the saguna and nirguna srutis can be very 
well maintained and the apparent conflict between them over¬ 
come by adopting another principle known as utsargapavada nyaya. 
According to this principle, the negative text will have to be 
interpreted in accordance with the affirmative text. Thus, for 
instance, there is a scriptural text which says that animals should 
not be injured, while another text says that a particular animal 

nature of the expiatory rite varies depending on which particular priest lets 
off the hold of the waist-cloth. If it is done by the udgdtf (one who chants the 
hymn), then the entire sacrifice is to be restarted. If it occurs with the pra- 
tihartd (one of the specific priests), then an amount equivalent to all the 
materials is to be given as a sacrificial fee ( dakfiod) . If two persons let go the 
hold, then the expiatory rite is erf 1 the second kind and not of the first. The 
Vcdic texts describe all these points. The implication of this is that when a 
conflict of the nature described above arises, the later text prescribing the 
expiatory rite becomes stronger than the earlier one. 

“TMK III-57. 



{pain) should be used fora specific sacrifice. According to the 
Mimamsa principle of interpretation, such a conflict is to be 
overcome by interpreting the former text to mean that animals 
other than those enjoined in the scriptural text for sacrificial 
purpose should not be injured. The same logic should hold good 
in respect of saguna and nirguna texts. If some texts affirm that 
Brahman possesses qualities, and others deny the same, the latter 
should be understood to mean the denial of qualities other than 
those mentioned in the former ( vihita-vyatirikta-guna’nisedhah ). In 
other words, the implication ofthe negative texts is that Brahman 
is devoid of such inauspicious attributes as change, karma , eta 
but not that it is devoid of all characteristics. Such an interpreta¬ 
tion, though it restricts the import of the negative texts to some 
extent, maintains the validity of both the saguna and nirguna 
Srutis. As the contents of the two texts apply to different aspects 
of Reality, there is absolutely no conflict between them. Thus, 
on the basis of scriptural evidence, it is not possible to establish 
that Brahman is nirguna and that it is higher than saguna 
Brahman. 

There are other arguments advanced by the Advaitin to defend 
his theory of nirguna Brahman. A fuller discussion of these would 
involve not only the detailed examination of the interpretation 
of the relevant scriptural texts but also some of the fundamental 
doctrines of Advaita Vedanta. This matter has been discussed 
comprehensively by Ramanuja in the jijhdsddhikarana of Sri-bhdsya 
and also by Vedanta Desika in the SatadUsani which is primarily 
devoted to the refutation of Advaita doctrines. For this reason, 
Tattoa-mukta-kalapa does not go into the details of nirvtfesa 
Brahma-vadaP It may however be noted here, as repeatedly 
stated by Ramanuja in his Sri-bhasya , that the concept of nirviiesa - 
vasiu , an entity totally devoid of all differentiation, whether it be 
a physical object or consciousness or even the Ultimate Reality, 
is untenable both on logical and metaphysical grounds. From the 
metaphysical angle, the creation of the universe which consti¬ 
tutes an important function of Brahman, as is evident from the 
Upanisads and the Vedanta-sutra , cannot be explained satisfac¬ 
torily in respect of a nirguna Brahman, If, in order to overcome 
this difficulty, saguna Brahman or Brahman as conditioned by 

37 This is the expression that Vedanta Desika uses to describe Advaita. See 
SD,Vada I (opening sentence). 



mdyd is postulated, it also becomes untenable because the doc¬ 
trine of mdyd on the basis of which hvara y jiva and the material 
universe are explained is riddled with contradictions. 

From the standpoint of logic and epistemology, it is impossible 
to prove the existence of a nirviiesa-vastii by any of the accepted 
pramanas. As discussed in the chapter on pramanas y all knowledge 
reveals an object only as qualified. Even the very premise that 
Brahman is nirviksa expressed in the form of a judgment involves 
the relation of the predicate to the subject. The nature of an 
object can be conceived or understood only in terms of its 
essential characteristic. Such an undifferentiated Reality as 
being beyond all thought and speech is a metaphysical abstrac¬ 
tion. The Visistadvaitin therefore rejects this concept of 
nirguna Brahman and upholds that the Ultimate Reality is only 
a savilesa™ Brahman which is the same as the personal God 
of religion. 


V. GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES 

According to Visistadvaita, Brahman conceived as savtiesa im¬ 
plies that it also possesses a bodily form ( vigraha ) and is quali¬ 
fied by attributes (guna) and the properties ( vibhutis) which 
comprise the transcendental realm as well as the cosmic 
universe of sentient souls and non-sentient matter. As far 
as the body of Brahman is concerned, it is not governed 
by karma as the bodies of the bound individual souls are, 
but is assumed by Uvara out of His free will (icckd) for the 
benefit of His devotees to enable them to offer prayers and 
do meditation. The bodily form assumed by ISvara in His eternal 
abode is nitya . It is constituted of pure sattvika stuff known as 
Suddha-sattva . 3B There are several pramanas supporting the exist¬ 
ence of a nitya-vigraha or unblemished and imperishable bodily 
form for hvara. The Pauskara Agama which is considered to have 
been expounded by Visnu speaks of such a nitya-farira for God. 
The ekdyana srutis, constituting a branch of Vedas says that body 

M The term savi$e$a Brahman is a better expression than saguna Brahman 
as is commonly used, since the former brings out fully all the important aspects 
of Brahman— $varupa % rfipa ( vigraha ), guna and vibhuti —as explained by Rama¬ 
nuja in his description' of Brahman. 

^Thc theory of Suddha-sattoa is discussed in Chapter X. 



of hvara is nitya and not caused by any external element but is 
of a natural form. Brahmanandi, commentator on Chandogya 
Upanisad (accepted as an authority by Samkara) and the 
Dramida Bhasyakara (accepted as an authority by Ramanuja), 
support the existence of non-material body for Isvara . 

The Mimamsakas of the Kumarila school do not accept any 
bodily forms for the divine beings. According to them, the divine 
beings such as Indi a, Varuna, Agni, etc. do not possess any body 
and sense organs. The belief that they are piesenl at several 
places where sacrifices are offered, that they receive the offerings 
made to them, that they are pleased by such rituals and that they 
award good results is based on false notions . 40 On the same basis 
one might argue that even hvara does not possess a bodily form. 

Vedanta Desika refutes this view. That divine beings exist and 
the fact that they possess extraordinary powers is beyond the 
reach of our ordinary experience. We have to rely on the scrip¬ 
tural texts in understanding the super-normal things. Several 
Sruti and smrti texts speak of their greatness, the supreme power 
possessed by such divine beings and the way they function. In 
the same way we have to concede a bodily form to hvara on the 
basis of scriptural testimony. 

What are the attributes by which Brahman is qualified? Attri¬ 
butes or dharmas are broadly classified into two categories : 

(a) The essential characteristics which are integrally related 
to the object and without which the svarupa of an object 
cannot be determined oi defined. These are known, in the 
Visistadvaita terminology, as svarupa - nirupaka-dharma , 
that is, dharma which determines or defines the svarupa of 
an object. 

( b) The secondary characteristics which belong to an object 
but are externally related to it. They are technically 
called nirupita-svarupa-viiesana , that is, the qualities 
which become known only after the svarupa of an object 
along with its essential attributes is understood. 

The first one, which is unique to the object, constitutes its 
distinguishing feature. It is only on the basis of such a charac¬ 
teristic that the object is differentiated from another class of 
object which does not possess it. 


40 TMK III-68. 



What is the svarnpa of Brahman and what are its essential 
characteristics? Before we answer this question we should under¬ 
stand the concept of svarupa and dharma (also known as svabhava) 
and the distinction between them. Svarnpa , according to Vedanta 
Desika, is the dharmi or substrate which is determined or qualified 
by its distinguishingcharacteristics, 41 The essential dharma or sva- 
bhava is that characteristic which is unique to the object and which 
determines the nature of that object. According to the Visistadvai- 
tin, every entity in the universe, both physical as well as ontologi¬ 
cal, consists of two aspects: substantive aspect which is dharmi and 
attributive aspect which is dharma . The latter cannot exist by 
itself and it necessarily inheres in the former which is the basis 
or dsraya for the dharma . The two by virtue of their intrinsic 
character are distinct but are inseparable. When an object is 
cognised, it is comprehended along with its essential attributes. 
This is a fundamental theory of Visistadvaita and it is discussed 
in detail in the chapter on Metaphysical Categories. The impli¬ 
cation of this is that the svarnpa of an entity cannot be known or 
described except in terms of its essential attributes. In the opi¬ 
nion of Vedanta Desika, a mere svarupa devoid of essential charac¬ 
teristics is a non-entity like the horns of the hare . 42 

In the light of the above explanation, we may now revert to 
the question : what is the svarupa of Brahman? The Taittiriya 
Upanisad defines Brahman in the words : satyamjhdnam anantam 
Brahma . 43 Brahman is that which is real, knowledge and infinite. 
Another text describes Brahman as dnandam or bliss . 44 The Upani- 
?ads also speak of Brahman as free from all imperfections 
(amalam) * s These five terms are very significant because they 
bring out fully the svarupa as well as the essential character¬ 
istics of Brahman. These are therefore regarded by the ViSista- 
dvaitin as svarupa-nirupaka dharmas or attributes defining the 
essence of Brahman. The word satyam means that which has 
absolutely non-conditioned existence ( nirupadhika satta-yogi) , 46 
Satta means existence and nirupadhika implies that it is not 

41 Rahasyatrayasdra 3 Ch. 5. svastidharaQa-dharma-mTupita’dharmi. 

* z Ibid., 43 Tait 1-1 . satyam jhdnam anantam brahma . 

44 Ibid. dnandam brahmario vidudn. 

45 Br V-8-8. asthdlam anariu ahrasvam adirgham. See also Mund 1-1-5. The 
word amala is not used in the Upanisads. However, the description of 
Brahman as not gross (asthula) implies that it is free from all imperfections 
(heyapratyanika or amala). Heyapratyanikatva is considered an essential 
characteristic of Brahman. See RB III-3-33. ^RB 1-1-2, p. 180. 



subject to any kind ofmodification ( vikara ). Brahman is satyam 
in the sense that it is never subjected to any kind of modifica¬ 
tion unlike the non-sentient matter and the bound souls. The 
word jndnam is interpreted by Ramanuja as that which 
possesses eternal and non-contracted knowledge ( nitya asankucita 
jndnaikakara) 47 Though knowledge in this sense means the 
attributive knowledge of Brahman, it also denotes the svarupa 
of Brahman insofar as Brahman is the substrate for it. That is, 
Brahman is jharm-svarupa and jnana-gunaka. Brahman as jndnam 
is distinguished from the released souls ( muktatma) whose know¬ 
ledge in the state of bondage was subject to contraction and 
expansion. The term anantam means that which is not limited 
either by space or time or by any other entity de§a-kdla-vastu- 
pariccheda-rahitam) , 48 That is, Brahman is not bound either by 
space or time because both space and time subsist in Brahman. 
Nor is it conditioned by any other entity because whatever 
exists in the universe is pervaded by Brahman. As Brahman is 
saguna, the term infinite applies to both the essential nature and 
the attributes of Brahman. That is, the attributes of Brahman 
are infinite in number and are also perfect par excellence. Brahman 
as anantam is distinguished from the eternally free souls ( nityas ) 
which are monadic in substance. 

The term anandam means that which possesses unsurpassable 
bliss( anandamaya )as enunciated in the AnandavaLli section of Tail- 
tiriyaUpanisad. As in the case of the term jfianam, it also signifies 
that Brahman is also of the essence of bliss (ananda-svarUpa) . The 
term amala implies that Brahman is free at all time from imperfec¬ 
tions. It emphasises the fact that Brahman is not subject to evil 
and imperfection like the individual soul. Nor is it subject to 
mutation like the physical World. 

These five distinguishing characteristics determine the svarupa 
of Brahman. That entity which is characterised by these five 
attributes is the svarupa of Brahman. In other words, when we 
speak of the svarupa of Brahman, we describe it as satyam or 
Reality, jndnam or knowledge, anantam or infinite, anandam or 
bliss and amalam or purity. When we speak of the essential 
characteristics of Brahman, we describe them as satyatva, jnanatva 9 
anantotva , etc . 49 


47 RB 1-1-2, p. 100. i6 lbid. 40 Rahasyatrayasdra , Ch. 5. 



The Taittiriya Upanisad offers another important definition of 
Brahman. Thus it says : ‘That from which all things are born, 
in which they live on being born, and unto which they enter 
when they perish; that is Brahman / 60 It refers to three fun¬ 
damental functions of Brahman, viz. the creation, sustenance and 
dissolution of the universe. The second Vedanta-sutra which is 
introduced to answer the question relating to the nature of 
Brahman states that Brahman is that from which the origin, etc. 
of this universe proceeds . 61 This characteristic of Brahman as 
the creator of the universe, though it is an important function of 
the Supreme Being, does not constitute the svarupa-nirupaka 
dharma unlike satyatva> jnanatva, etc. However, it is the funda¬ 
mental characteristic of the z>ii£r/a-Brahman, that is, Brahman 
as inseparably related to cit and acit. According to the Vi si sta- 
dvaita Vedanta, Brahman is the Supreme Being as organically 
related to cit and acit at all times ( sarvadd ), both in the state of 
dissolution and even after evolution. Only such a y/V*V/a-Brahman 
is the material cause of the universe. This truth is determined, as 
will be explained later, on the strength of the Upanisadic text 
referring to the creation of the universe (k&rana-Sruti) . The 
Sutrakara has therefore adopted this definition of Brahman refer¬ 
ring to the creative function of the universe. The earlier defini¬ 
tion describing Brahman as salyam , j nap am and anantam refers to 
the substantive aspect of Brahman {svarupa) , whereas the one 
adopted by the Sutrakara brings out the functional character of 
Brahman. The philosophic significance of the definition offered 
in the Upanisads which is reiterated in the Vedanta-sutra is that 
the Ultimate Reality should be saviSesa or one qualified with 
attributes and should also have the functions of creation, susten¬ 
ance and dissolution. 

We may consider in this connection an important issue raised 
by the Advaita Vedanta. The Advaitin maintains that the Upani- 
?adic text in question defining Brahman refers to the very svarupa 
of Brahman and not to Brahman as qualified by the attributes. 
The chief argument adopted in favour of this view is that a sen¬ 
tence in which the terms are found in apposition ( samanadhikarana ) 
conveys an impartite and non-relational sense (akhandartha). 

50 Tait III-l .yato vd imdni bhutdni jdyan’e, yena jdidni jivanti,yat prayanty abhi - 
samviSanti tad vijijftdsasva tad brahmeli. 

51 VS 1-1-2 . janm&dyasya yatah. 



Thus, for instance, in the judgment ‘He is that Devadatta* the 
two terms ‘He and Devadatta’ which stand in apposition do 
convey the idea of one individual. In other words, a sentence of 
this type conveys the idea of one entity only when all its con¬ 
stituent terms denote one and the same thing. Accordingly, the 
Upanisadic text in question is understood to mean that Brahman 
is truth, knowledge and infinitude and not that it possesses these 
characteristics. If all the terms denote the same sense, would it 
not follow that they are synonymous? To this the Advaitin 
replies that the terms can convey a meaning without being 
synonymous. These terms convey a meaning which is contrary 
to what is ordinarily implied by them. They have a negative 
implication and serve to distinguish the entity denoted by them 
as different from things which possess characteristics other than 
what are ordinarily implied. In the Upanisadic text in question, 
Brahman is defined as what is contrary in nature to all other 
things. The term satya has the purport of distinguishing what is 
not real (anrta) . Similarly y jhana distinguishes it from things 
which are non-sentient ( ja<fa ). The term ananta distinguishes 
Brahman from whatever is limited in space, time and object 
(deta-kala-vastu-paTicchinna) . Thus, these terms, though they 
denote the svarupa of Brahman do not become synonymous 
insofar as they convey the essential distinction of Brahman from 
everything else. Brahman as defined by the Upanisadic text is 
one homogeneous Being devoid of all differentiation. This in 
fact is one of the arguments adopted by the Advaitin to defend 
the niwiSesa character of Brahman. 

The Visistadvaitin does not accept this view. According to 
him, the text in question does not convey akhan<j.artha> As we 
have discussed earlier , 52 a sentence where the terms stand in 
apposition denotes one entity as qualified by the characteristic 
connoted by the terms in the sentence. This is the true meaning 
of samantidhikaranya as defined by the Grammarians. Thus, the 
Mahabhdfya of Patafijali on Panini sutras defines : Samanadhi- 
karanya is the power of words which have different meanings to 
denote only one entity .* 53 To put it in terms of modern logic, 
samanadhikaranya is that where the terms having different con- 


62 See Section ‘Samanadhikarana-Vakya* in Chapter III. 
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notations denote one entity. Though the terms of the proposition 
have different connotations, they can yet denote one and the 
same entity. Thus, for instance, in the judgment ‘blue lotus’ the 
term blue has a different connotation from that of lotus. The 
connotation of ‘blue’ is the quality of blueness, while that of 
‘lotus 5 is lotusness, and yet the two terms refer to one and the 
same object. The Visistadvaitin therefore asserts that in the 
Upanisadic text Brahman is referred to as qualified by the 
attributes of satyatva, jnanatva and anantatva . 

There is one other argument adopted by the Advaitin in 
defence of his theory. A statement or proposition which is 
intended to define an object known as lakfana-vdkya denotes 
only the svarupa of an object. The Upanisadic text in question 
being a laksana-vakya or a statement defining Brahman is to be 
interpreted as referring to the svarupa of Brahman. The logical 
import of lak$ana-vakya is discussed in an earlier chapter 64 and 
it is established that the purport of such a statement is to define 
the object as qualified by the essential characteristics. The 
Upanisadic text in question therefore defines Brahman as charac¬ 
terised by saty at va y jnanatva and anantatva. 

Besides the five distinguishing characteristics, six other im¬ 
portant attributes are also admitted in hvara. These are jhdna 
(knowledge), bala (strength), aUvarya (lordship ) t virya (virility), 
iakti (power) and tejas (splendour). Jndna or knowledge here 
refers to the dharma-bkuta-jndna of Brahman. It is nitya and not 
subject to any contraction and expansion unlike the knowledge 
of the bound souls. Through this knowledge hvara comprehends 
directly everything in the universe at all times. He is omniscient 
(sarvajna).™' Bala or strength is that quality by which hvara 
supports without effort everything in the universe, both sentient 
beings and the non-sentient matter . 66 Aisvarya or Lordship signifies 
the quality of being the creator and controller of the universe 
by means of His unchecked freedom. Virya or virility refers to 
that quality of hvara who, in spite of His being the material cause 
of the universe, remains unaffected by the changes (oikdra) . Sakti 
or Power is that special quality through which Iivara causes the 

^See Section ‘Import of Laksana-Vakya* in Chapter III. 

5o Nathamuni describes it thus : yo vctli yugapat sarvam pratyaksena sada 
svatah. 

56 Gadya-bhdya : trama-prasanga-Tahitasn sarva-dharava-samarthyam. 



evolution of the prakj-ti into the manifold universe. Tejas or 
splendour signifies that livara does not depend on any external 
aids for creation, sustenance and destruction of the universe. 57 
Of these six attributes, jfidna and iakti are the most important 
because all the other qualities are different aspects of these. 68 

The secondary attributes are infinite in number. Some of the 
important ones are omniscience, omnipotence, etc. which are useful 
for the act of creation ; vdtsalya (love), saa^ilya (friendly disposi¬ 
tion ) and saulabhya (easily approachable) which are useful for pro¬ 
viding refuge to the devotees; dayd or compassion and other quali¬ 
ties which are useful for the protection of the pious. Vyasa in the 
Mahdbhdrata enumerates one thousand names for Uvara and each 
one of them indicates a particular quality or attribute of god. 

Vedanta DeSika does not discuss the nature of these attributes 
in Tattva-mukla-kaldpa. He only raises a few issues connected with 
the theory of attributes of God and clarifies certain doubts raised 
in this regard. The first question that arises is whether all the 
essential attributes abide in God during His different incar¬ 
nations. According to ViSistadvaita, God manifests Himself in five 
forms : 

(1) The transcendental form (para) ; 

(2) Vyuha or the divine manifestation as Vasudeva, 
Sarikar$ana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha for purposes of 
meditation and creation of universe; 

(3) Vibhava or the several incarnations of God in the uni¬ 
versal manifestation such as Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, 
Rama, Kfsna, etc.; 

(4) Archa y that is, entering into the substance chosen by 
devotees, as, for example, idols in the sacred temples; and 
lastly 

(5) Antaryami , that is, residing within the inner recess of our 
hearts for purposes of meditation. 

The purpose of such incarnation, as explained fully in the 
Gita , is to destroy evil and establish righteousnes s(sddhuparitrana 
and dufkrtam vinaJah ). The question which needs clarification is 
whether or not livara in all His different incarnations functions 
with His infinite power, omniscience, etc. This question arises 


57 Ibid, tejastu auyanapeksata. 8 ®TM K V-9 7. 



because the different descriptions given in the religious literature 
about the nature and functions of the four vyuhas speak of only 
two qualities except in the case of Vasudeva who is regarded as 
possessing all the six qualities. Similarly, when God incarnates 
Himself in the human or any other form and assumes a corres¬ 
ponding physical body, the question is raised whether He pos¬ 
sesses all His qualities. The answer to this question is given in 
the affirmative. However, depending upon the function to he 
performed, only certain of His qualities are manifested, while 
the other qualities exist in latent form. In the same way, even 
in His role in different incarnations either as Vamana, Krsna 
or Rama, some of His attributes become manifested, while others 
remain hidden. In any case, whenever God incarnates there is 
absolutely no limitation on His svarupa even as in His original 
state as Supreme Being {para) . 

With regard to the attribute of sarvajnatva , a few queries have 
been raised. It is an accepted fact that events or objects are 
subject to temporal variations. What is yet to come is considered 
future; what is future becomes present when we reach that 
point of time; and what is present becomes past at a later time. 
In such a situation, does God know things differently, that is, 
as of past, present or future or does He know them all in the 
one form without temporal distinctions? If the former alternative 
is accepted, then the knowledge of hvara cannot be regarded as 
nitya or of unchanging character because it is subject to con¬ 
stant change on account of temporal distinctions. If the other 
alternative is accepted, then it would amount to delusion, since 
vvhat was a future event is being known as such even after the 
future has become the present. 

This objection is untenable, hvara sees things as they are, that 
is, He sees things of the past as past, of the present as present 
and of the future as future. On that account there is neither any 
scope for His knowledge becoming non-permanent nor His being 
subject to illusion. Knowledge remains one and the same but its 
contents may vary. 69 The correct implication of sarvajnatva , as 
explained by Nathamuni, is that hvara comprehends everything 
simultaneously by means of direct perception. God’s knowledge 
is intuitional as it does not depend upon the sense organs, un¬ 
like our knowledge. 


6fl TMK III-76. 



With regard to the attribute of sarvafakti or omnipotence, one 
may ask : if God is all-powerful, is it possible for Him to change 
the blue into red? If it be possible, it could be done only 
through some magical power, as normally such a feat is im¬ 
possible. In that case, there will be no settled cosmic order in 
the universe, because anything could be changed at any time. 
If, on the contrary, He cannot do the impossibility, how could 
He be regarded as omnipotent? 

This objection is answered by pointing out that the implication 
of sarvafakti should not be taken to mean that He wiii disturb 
the settled order of the universe in a whimsical way. The 
correct meaning of the concept is that whatever is free from 
self-contradiction and whatever is difficult to achieve by others, 
God is capable of achieving it. 60 For instance, sky-flower is a 
non-existent entity, and it cannot be produced even by God. 
The creation of a universe is a possibility but it cannot be done 
by anyone other than God. Only in this sense God’s omnipotence 
is to be understood. 

Uvara is the creator of the universe. He creates the universe 
in accordance with the karma of the individual souls without 
any bias. The purpose of creation is two-fold: compassion to¬ 
wards the suffering humanity and Divine sport ( krida-karunya - 
tantrah), Creation of the universe is a divine sport from which 
Uvara derives ananda. It also serves the purpose of providing the 
individual souls caught up in the ocean of bondage an oppor¬ 
tunity to escape from it and reach the final release. The indi¬ 
vidual souls cannot strive for the spiritual goal without their being 
associated with the body, sense organs and intellect. The 
question which is raised here is : if God is all-compassionate and 
if the universe is His own creation, why should there be so much 
suffering in the universe and such wide disparities in the 
suffering and happiness of individuals? This is explained, as in 
all other theistic Indian systems, as being due to the karma of 
each individual which varies from one to the other in accordance 
with one’s past deeds. God dispenses good to those who have 
done good deeds and evil to those who have done wicked deeds. 
Hence God is free from partiality ( vaisamyd ). He is also free 
from the defect of being harsh (nairghpjya) . 61 

fl0 TMK III-77. vy&ghAta-Sdnyefu anitara-sv£akt$u asya ULdfktoa-suidheh. 
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If God creates the universe as a divine sport for His own 
pleasure, it would imply that He has some desire to fulfil. In 
that case, how could He be regarded as avdpta-samasla-kdma , that 
is, as one whose desires are all fulfilled. In reply, Vedanta 
Desika points out that the concept of avdpta-samasta-kdma does 
not mean that God has no desires or that all His desires are 
already fulfilled, but, on the contrary, it implies that desires of 
Uvara become fully achieved without any obstruction. 62 


VI. MATERIAL CAUSALITY OF BRAHMAN 

One of the major problems of Vedanta is to provide a satisfac¬ 
tory explanation of the material causality of Brahman. The 
Upanisads indicate that Brahman is the material cause (upaddna 
kdrana) of the universe on the analogy of the lump of clay being 
the material cause of pot. On the strength of the Upanisadic 
teaching, all the Vedantins except Madhva accept that Brahman 
is the material cause of the universe. If the illustration offered by 
the Upanisad is taken into consideration, it would follow that 
Brahman itself transforms into the universe. The sruti texts also 
categorically declare that Brahman is immutable, that is, not 
subject to any kind of change. The material causality of Brahman 
thus needs to be accounted for without affecting the svarupa of 
Brahman. How is this to be done? Each school ofV edanta attempts 
to offer an explanation in this regard. There are three important 
theories of material causality of Brahman : 

(1) Brahman itself transforms into the universe—a view held 
by YadavaprakaSa and Bhaskara. This is known dLsBrahma- 
parindma-vada . 63 

(2) Brahman associated with cit and acit in their subtle form 
( sukpna-cid-acid-viHsta ) is the material cause of the 
universe—a view held by the Visistadvaitin. This may be 
regarded as a modified Brahma-par in ama-vada. 

(3) Brahman as the basis of the illusory appearance of the 
universe is its material cause. This is the view of the Advaitin 

92 Ibid, bhagavatafr aDdpta-k&matoa-vddah svecchayam sarvasiddhim vadati. 
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known as vivarti-vada . Vedanta Desika rejects the theories of 
Yadavaprakasa and the Advaitin as untenable and upholds 
the soundness of the Visistadvaita view. 

Criticism of Yadavaprakasa Theory 

According to this school of thought, the very Brahman as asso¬ 
ciated with three-fold energy ( Sakti )— acit-fakti , cit-Sakti and hvara- 
Sakli —is the material cause of the universe. That is, Brahman it¬ 
self through the threefold power it possesses undergoes changes 
as God, individual souls and matter. That part of Brahman con¬ 
taining acit-Sakti evolves itself into acit or material universe, that 
part of Brahman containing cit-Sakti transforms itself into indivi¬ 
dual souls, and that part of Brahman containing hvara-Sakti trans¬ 
forms itself into hvara. Just as water of sea turns itself into waves, 
foam and bubbles. Brahman which is Being (sat), manifests itself 
in the triadic forms. 64 By such an explanation the svarupa of Brahman 
remains unaffected, because change or transformation takes place 
only in respect of the Sakti of Brahman. 

This theory is rejected by Vedanta Desika as unsound. He 
raises the question whether the Sakti is different or non-different 
from Brahman. If it be different, then it cannot be said that 
Brahman is the material cause, although on this view Brahman 
remains unaffected by modification. The material causality ac¬ 
tually applies to the Sakti but not to Brahman. If the Sakti isnon- 
diffeVent from Brahman, then it would lead to the position that 
Brahman itself undergoes transformation but such a view would 
conflict with the sruti texts speaking of Brahman as immutable 
and free from all defects. Other than Brahman and the Sakti, no 
other third entity is admitted. It may be said that there is differ¬ 
ence as well as non-difference between Brahman and its Sakti 
(like the ocean and its waves), and such a Brahman could become 
the material cause even though th c Sakti itself actually transforms. 
If such a view is held, it would amount to the acceptance of the 
Jaina theory of saptabhahgi , which is rejected by Yadava. In other 
words, acceptance of difference and non-difference amounts to 
self-contradiction. 

M This seems to be the view of Yadavaprakasa as stated by Vedanta Desika. 
He quotes a verse in support of it from thtK/itydyana-karikd which is not extant 
at present). See SS II1-28, p. 135. Uvarduydkrta-pravair-inrdf-sindhur tvormibh$(t 
yat pranjtyadiv&bhati tasmai sad-brahmanc namah. 



Another objection is raised against this theory. If Brahman 
evolves itself into the universe, then all the elements found in the 
cause should also be present in the effect. Brahman in this system 
is constituted of sat , cit and ananda and these elements, if not all 
the three, at least the sat or consciousness should be found in the 
universe. But this is not so. 

Against this objection, Yadavaprakasa defends his theory by 
admitting the presence of consciousness (cit) in all things in the 
universe. If it is not directly experienced, it is due to the fact that 
it is latent, in the same way as odour, though present in the gem 
(being a material object), is not cognised. Thatch or conscious¬ 
ness is present everywhere is proved on the strength of the scrip¬ 
tural texts. The Upanisadic text says : ‘Everything is Brahman/ 
Another text points out that Brahman itself is constituted of three— 
cit, acit and livara . fl5 In view of the fact that the whole universe 
is Brahman, the Upanisad regards even the fishermen as Brahman 
(brahma-daSah) . Therefore, Brahman which is capable of under¬ 
going manifold modifications is present in everything in the uni¬ 
verse. 69 That is, Brahman which is constituted of cit , acit and 
hvara in an unmanifest form becomes manifest as cit , acit and 
livara . The example given to explain this is a piece of multi¬ 
coloured cloth. The colours present in the three different threads 
become manifest in the woven cloth. 

The above explanation is also untenable, argues Vedanta 
Desika. In the first place it is admitted by all that Brahman is 
beyond our perceptual experience, and the sat aspect of Brahman 
cannot therefore be apprehended in the universe by the sense 
organs. Further, the scriptural texts declare that Brahman and 
universe are distinct, and it cannot therefore be said that Brahman 
is universe. Even if the relationship between the two is conceived 
in terms of faTlra-Sariri (body-soul relation) , distinction is inevi¬ 
table: As regards the Upanisadic texts which speak of non-differ¬ 
ence, it is to be understood that Reality is one as a qualified 
entity. This is discussed separately. Thus, the theory that Brahman 
itself transforms into the universe is untenable. 


66 Svet 1-12. bhoktd bhogyam preritdram ca matvd sarvam proktarn trividham 
brahmametat . 
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Criticism of Bhaskara's Theory 

Bhaskara, another exponent of the Bheddbheda doctrine, presents 
a modified theory of Brahman as the material cause of universe. 
According to Bhaskara, Brahman as associated with upddhi exists 
as the one without a second in the state of dissolution (prat ay a ), 
but when evolution takes place it energizes itself and emanates 
successively into the manifold of sentient souls and non-sentient 
matter on account of the upddhi or limiting adjunct. This upddhi 
is called avidyd, but unlike in Ad vaiia system it is real, beginning¬ 
less and jada (non-senticnt in character). It is different as well 
as non-different from Brahman. 07 Brahman is saguna or endowed 
with qualities and has a two-fold evolving power, namely, jiva - 
parindma iakti and aeetana-parinama Sakti , by which it becomes the 
finite individual selves and objects of experience. 88 Like the spider 
weaving its web, the absolute transforms itself into the relative by 
its parinama-fakti or evolving power. Thus by postulation of a 
limiting condition ( upddhi ) the transformation of Brahman into 
jivas and acit is accounted for. 

This theory is also rejected as unsound. If jivas are non-differ- 
ent from Brahman, the suffering experienced by the latter would 
also apply to the former. The limiting adjuncts may account 
for the plurality of jivas as in the case of the different bodies 
assumed by Saubhari, the mythological personality. But the ex¬ 
perience of pleasure or pain of the different bodies belong to 
that one person who has assumed different bodies. In the same 
way Brahman cannot escape the suffering of the different indivi¬ 
dual selves. The omniscient Brahman who has transformed into 
jivas as a result of the upddhi cannot be unaware of the fact that 
jivas are not different from Him and as such He has to share the 
suffering of the jivas . 

Criticism of Vivarta-vada 

The Advaitin admits on the strength of the scriptural text that 
Brahman is the material cause of the universe. However, Brahman 
which is pure Being devoid of any differentiation does not undergo 
any transformation into universe. In order to account for the 
material causality of Brahman, the Advaita Vedanta adopts the 
doctrine of mdyd or avidyd , the cosmic principle which causes 
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world illusion. Brahman is eternally self-illumined but owing to 
maj>d y it illusorily appears as the universe. In other words, the 
phenomenal universe is superimposed on Brahman, like the snake 
in the rope, due to avidya . Insofar as Brahman is the substrate 
for mdyd which causes the appearance of the universe, it is regarded 
as upad&na-karana. All changes in the form of evolution into 
various modifications apply not to Brahman but to avidya . 
Brahman thus remains unaffected by change as declared by 
the sruti, but at the same time, being the basis ( adhisphana ) for 
the cosmic illusion, it is regarded as the material cause of the 
universe. 

The above theory is subjected to severe criticism by the Visista- 
dvaitin. The main point of the criticism is that the doctrine of 
avidydy which is the pivot of Advaita Vedanta, is untenable. As 
shown by Ramanuja in his Sri-bhdsya y the theory is riddled with 
contradictions. Secondly, the universe is not mithya or illusory, as 
the Advaitin conceives. It is as real as Brahman, and the possi¬ 
bility of it being an illusory manifestation of Brahman like the 
appearance of the rope as snake due to avidya is ruled out. All the 
arguments advanced by the Advaitin to prove the illusoriness 
of the universe and the theory of avidya are critically examined 
in detail and shown to be untenable. We will take up this matter 
in the subsequent chapter. For the present it may be noted that 
the vivarta-vdda or the theory that Brahman itself appears as 
the universe is untenable. 

ViSisfadvaita Theory of Brahman as Material Cause of Universe 
According to Visistadvaita, the mere svarupa of Brahman as un¬ 
connected with cit and acit cannot become the material cause of 
the universe. Nor can the non-sentient Prakrti by itself be the 
material cause of the universe as the Sankhyas believe. It is Brah¬ 
man as associated with the individual selves and the cosmic 
matter in their subtle state ( siiksma-cid-acid-vifis pa-brahma) that 
constitutes the material cause of the universe. In the state of dis¬ 
solution, the cosmic matter as well as the individual selves exist in 
Brahman in an unmanifest form as devoid of name and form; 
when creation takes place, they become unfolded and assume 
name and form. In other words, Brahman with cit-acit in a state 
of non-differentiation becomes Brahman with cit-acit in a state 
of differentiation with an infinity of distinctions in name and 
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form. 60 What actually evolves or undergoes modification is the 
acil and cit but not Brahman directly. Insofar as Brahman is 
the adhara or ground for cit and acit, Brahman is regarded as the 
material cause. 

The above explanation is offered on the strength of the scrip¬ 
tural texts and also the theory of causality accepted by the Visist- 
advaitin. Cause and effect are different states ( avasthas) of the 
same substance. Nothing new comes into being in the causation 
but what already exists in an unmanifest form is made iiiaiiiiesl. 
The earlier state is called cause and the later one as effect. They 
are relative terms. Avasthas or the states are accidental, that is, 
they come and go. The lump of clay which is the cause of the 
pot becomes an effect when it changes into a pot. Upaddnalva or 
material causality consists in the association of an entity with a 
different state ( avasthantara-yogitvam ). That which serves as the 
ground or basis for the changed states is regarded as material 
cause. Thus the clay is the upadana-karana for pot and vase, 
which are made of the basic substance clay. It is in the light of 
this illustration that the material causality of Brahman is to be 
understood. Both cit and acit are the modes or prakara of Brah¬ 
man, whereas Brahman as the adhara and controller of the cit - 
acit is its farin' or atman. They are organically related to Brahman 
and as such Brahman is at all times associated with cit and acit 
both in the state of dissolution as well as the state of creation. 70 
The only difference between the two states is that in the state of 
dissolution the cit and acit are unmanifest or indistinguishable 
by name and form; in the state of creation, they become distingu¬ 
ishable by name and form. When cosmic evolution takes place, 
change takes place directly in respect of acit which actually 
transforms into the universe of name and form; indirectly change 
takes place in jivas only in respect of its attributive knowledge 
but not in the svarupa ; even with regard to hvara there is modi¬ 
fication to the extent of His becoming the niyantd or controller of 
the cit and acit in their manifested form. 71 That is, Isvara , prior 
to creation was niyanta or controller of the cit and acit in their 

60 TMK III-25. suksmAuyaktadi-dfhah sthulapfUyd amkadha parirtamati. 

70 RB on VS II-3-I8, p. 574. sarvadd cid-acid-vastu-fariratayd. tat-pTakaram 
brahma. 

71 lbid. t p. 575. ubhayaprakara-viiiste niyantromfe tadauastka-tadubhaya-vtiisfatd - 
rupa-vikaro bhavati. 



unmanifested form; but after creation. He becomes the controller 
of all the beings created in the universe. In this way, there is the 
assumption of new avastha even by livara . The avasthas in this 
system are adventitious qualities ( agantuka-dharma ) which may 
come and go but they do not affect the svarupa of the entity 
to which they belong for the duration they last. Hence 
there is no change in the svarupa of hvara even though he is 
subject to modification. The cit and acit are however subject to 
modification but this change does not affect livara , even though 
He is the adhara for them. This is illustrated by the analogy of 
the bodily changes taking place in a personality. A boy grows 
into a youth, a youth attains manhood and from this stage he 
grows to be an old man. The different states such as boyhood, 
youth, manhood, etc. actually apply to the physical body but 
the dtman which is the basis of the body remains unaffected by 
them. In the same way, though Brahman being adhara of cit 
and acit is the material cause of the universe, it remains 
unaffected by the evolution of the universe. It is only in the 
light of this explanation that the material causality is to be 
understood. 

Logically the above explanation sounds convincing. But the 
problem arises when the Visistadvaitin is confronted with the 
question whether cit and acit exist along with Brahman even in 
the state of dissolution. The Chdndogya Upanisadic text referring to 
the creation of the universe declares that in the beginning this 
was sat alone which is one only without a second. 72 If one takes 
the literal meaning of the terms— sad-eva y ekam-eva and advitiyam — 
as the Advaitin understands, emphasising the absolute identity 
without any internal or external differentiation, there may be 
difficulty in assuming that Brahman is associated with ext and 
acit in the state of dissolution. This possible objection is met by 
Ramanuja by offering the correct interpretation of this Upani¬ 
sadic text. This matter has been discussed in detail in the Vedartha - 
samgraha and also in Sri-bhdsya 73 and it is conclusively established 
that the term ekatva or oneness applies to Brahman as associated 
with or qualified by cit and acit in their subtle form ( suksmavastha - 


72 Ch VI-2-1, sad-eva saumya idnm agra dsit ekam-eva advitiyam . 

73 RB 1-1-1, p. 89 and II-1-15, p. 483. Vedartha-samgralia , pp. 31-35. 



vitis fa-brahma). Brahman as associated with such an avasthd is one. 
If such an interpretation is not accepted, it would not be possible 
to account for the subsequent statement in the same Upanisadic 
passage which says that the one wills to become many ( bahusyam ). 
The counter-correlate of bahu or many is eka or one. That is, only 
the sat or Being which is one as associated with cit and acit in an 
unmanifest form could become many in a manifested form. Accord¬ 
ing to the saikaryu-udda , only what exists in the causal state be¬ 
comes the effect by assuming a change of state ( avasthantara ). 
That the universe existed in an unmanifested form in the state of 
dissolution is also supported by the Brhadaranyaka Upanisadic text 
which says: 'Now all this was undifferentiated; it became differ¬ 
entiated by name and form.’ 74 It is obvious from this text that 
the cosmic matter and the souls existed in the state of dissolution 
without name and form, and the same became manifested with 
name and form after creation. There are other scriptural texts 
which affirm that cosmic matter assumes the subtle form in the 
state of dissolution. 75 That tamas or cosmic matter is the body of 
hvara is also evident from the Antarydmi Brdhmana . 7e Besides, souls 
and matter which are nitya in this system do not become destroyed 
in the state of dissolution. Therefore, it has to be admitted that 
they remain in a subtle state along with Brahman. When Brahman 
wills to become many, what remained unmanifest is made 
manifest in the form of the manifold universe with names 
and forms. This is the significance of the material causality of 
Brahman. 

Why should we not say that hvara is upaddna-karana in a direct 
way without bringing in a media in the form of cit and acit*! 
This is not possible for the reasons already explained. The scrip¬ 
tural texts declaring Brahman as material cause have to be re¬ 
conciled with the texts declaring Brahman as nirvik&ra . Hence 
Brahman is upddana karana only in an indirect sense. All the other 
systems have to account for material causality only through the 
acceptance of a media. Bhaskara postulates the limiting adjunct 
( upddhi ) in the form of avidya while Yadavaprakasa admits the 
concept of Sakti as associated with Brahman. Samkara postulates 


74 Br-III. 4-7 taddtudam tarhy avydkrtam asit tanndmarup&bhyam tva vyakriyat . 
7 *Sub. lamah-pare deve ekibhavati. The word tamas here refers to prakfti. 
yasya tamah iariram• 



mayd. Visistadvaitin explains it on the basis of cit and acit as asso¬ 
ciated with Brahman. The advantages and the logical soundness 
of this theory lie in the fact that the reality of the universe which 
is so evident to experience is maintained, and the authoritativeness 
of scriptural texts relating to this matter is upheld and the apparent 
conflicts are also overcome. 



Brahman and Universe 


The fundamental problem of Vedanta is to account for the 
causal relation between Brahman and the universe. How does 
the one Absolute become the manifold universe with its infinite 
variety of names and forms? This is an important metaphysical 
question to which every Vedantin seeks to provide a satisfactory 
answer. We have already discussed the explanation offered by 
the Visistadvaita Vedanta and also the views of Bhaskara and 
Yadava. We have also briefly referred to the explanation provi¬ 
ded by the Advaita Vedanta. We shall take up in this chapter 
a detailed and critical examination of the Advaitin’s view, and 
elucidate the Visistadvaita theory that the universe is an integral 
part of Brahman. 

According to Advaita Vedanta, it is owing to avidya that 
Brahman appears as the universe. Avidya is the cosmic principle 
which causes world illusion. It is not a mere absence of knowl¬ 
edge but a positive entity (bhava-rupa) and beginningless ( anadi ) 
but removed by right knowledge. 1 It cannot be defined either as 
sat or asat , and hence its nature is indescribable (anirvacaniya) , 2 

Does this theory offer a satisfactory solution to the problem ? 
According to the critics of Advaita, it does not. It explains away 
the problem instead of giving any satisfactory account of the 
creation of the universe. The critics have therefore subjected 
the doctrine to critical scrutiny. Ramanuja in his Sri-bhasya has 
levelled a seven-fold objection against this doctTine(saptavidhdnu- 
papattih) ? According to him, in the first place its svarupa is rid¬ 
dled with contradictions. Secondly, its description as something 
inexplicable is untenable. Thirdly, the theory is not supported by 
any of the pramdnas. Fourthly, neither Brahman nor jiva could be 

^■See Totlva-pradipikd, p. 57. anddibhdvarupam yad vijhanena viliyale ; tad ajrid- 
nam-iti prdjfiah [aksapam sampracaksate. 

2 Iffasiddhi f p. 47. 3 RB- I-l-I, pp. 113-40. 
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its locu s(dsraya ). Fifthly, its function as obscuring the true nature 
of Brahman ( tirodhdna) is unintelligible. Sixthly, the removal of 
avidyd by right knowledge is untenbale. Finally, the very con¬ 
ception of the cessation of avidyd remains a riddle. These seven 
criticisms are elaborated by Vedanta Desika in his Satadusani 
in which he devotes a separate vada for each major point of 
criticism. 4 In Tattva-muktd-kalapa , he mentions only such of the 
criticisms as are relevant for the evaluation of the soundness of 
vivarta-vada on the basis of which Brahman as the material cause 
of the universe is justified by the Advaitin. We shall give a brief 
account of these criticisms. 


I. CRITICISM OF THE DOCTRINE OF AVIDYA 

Avidyd , like jnana, implies some person to whom it belongs and 
some object to which it refers. That is, there must be some 
person whom it characterises and some object which is misap¬ 
prehended through it. In the case of the shell-silver illusion, the 
person who mistakes the shell for silver is its seat (afraya) and 
shell is its object (vijaya). It is ignorance ( ajnana) 5 thus deter¬ 
mined that is regarded as the source of error. Now what is the 
locus and content of cosmic illusion, viz. avidyd ? Brahman it¬ 
self is both the locus and content of avidyd as there is nothing 
else beside it. ButBrahman in the Advaita system is self-luminous 
knowledge. It is opposed to avidyd like light and darkness. How 
can it become the seat of avidyd which is opposed to its nature 
and which is avowedly sublated by knowledge? 6 

The Advaitin*s answer to this objection is that avidyd is not 
opposed to the knowledge which constitutes the very svarupa of 
Brahman. What is opposed to avidyd is the empirical knowledge 
of Brahman generated by the study of scriptural texts (vrtti-jfidna) 
since that alone removes avidyd . This argument does not hold 
good, contends Vedanta Desika. What is the content of this 


4 Sec SD, Vadas, 19, 35, 39, 40-44. 

6 The words avidyd , ajhana and maya arc used in the same sense as the 
cosmic principle which causes world illusion. However, some Advaitins make 
a distinction between avidyd and maya but such a distinction is not accepted 
by Vedanta,Des'ika. See SD, vada, 42; also AV, pp. 136-39. 

6TMK HI-33, tQt-prakdiaika-bddhya sd svaprakdie tasmin kathamiva vilaget ? 



knowledge? The Advaitin has to say that it is Brahman itself 
since in his system nothing other than Brahman ultimately 
exists. If Brahman itself be the content of empirical knowledge, 
in no way would it be distinct from the knowledge which con¬ 
stitutes the very svarupa of Brahman inasmuch as both refer to 
the true nature of Brahman. Hence, as in the case of the knowl¬ 
edge that constitutes the svarupa of Brahman, even vrttrjnana 
cannot remove avidyd. If the latter could remove it, then the 
former itself would have to put an end to it. In the case of 
ordinary illusion, a distinction is drawn between the cognition 
of the general character of the object and the cognition of its 
special characteristic. When a rope is mistaken for snake, only 
the general character of the rope is known but not its specific 
characteristics. When the latter cognition arises, the illusion of 
snake disappears. Such an explanation cannot hold good in 
respect of Brahman-illusion. Brahman, according to the Advaitin, 
is nirvUesa , devoid of all characteristics. It is not therefore 
possible to say that the content of vrtti-jnana is different from 
svarQpa-jndna Both are of the same nature as far as its content 
is concerned. Therefore neither the illusion could arise nor its 
removal becomes possible. If it is argued that vrtti-jndna has the 
intrinsic power to remove the cosmic illusion in the same way as 
medicine cures the disease by virtue of its intrinsic potency, then 
it cannot be said that the cosmic illusion is sublated by jndna 
alone. What is removed by means other than jhana , as in the 
case of diseases by medicine, is not illusory but real. 

Just as Brahman cannot be the locus of avidyd , it cannot also 
be its content. Brahman is regarded as the content of avidyd. in 
the sense that the latter conceals the true nature of Brahman. 
According to the Advaitin, avidyd has two important functions : 

(a) concealment of the true nature of Brahman (tirodhdna); and 

(b) projection of the illusion of the universe ( vikfepa ). Because 
the true nature of Brahman is concealed or obscured by avidyd , 
Brahman appears illusorily as the manifold universe. 

How can Brahman be concealed by avidyd ? asks Vedanta 
Desika. If Brahman which is essentially of the nature of con¬ 
sciousness becomes concealed, it would amount to the destruc¬ 
tion of the very svarupa of the Brahman. There are only two 
ways in which the concealment of an eternally self-luminous 
entity could be understood. It means either the destruction of 
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the luminosity that already exists ( prakaSa-vilayana ) or an obstruc¬ 
tion to the origination of luminosity (prakaSa-utpatti-rodha) ? If 
it be the destruction of the existing prakd§a y Brahman would 
become perishable. If it be the obstruction of the appearance of 
prakaSa , then Brahman would be subjected to origination. But 
to the Vedantin Brahman is eternal, and therefore the possibility 
of its concealment in any sense is inconceivable. 8 
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illusion of the universe, is also inconceivable. Avidyd is illusory 
in character. The appearance of what is illusory is always 
due to some defect (dosa), as in the case of the illusion of 
snake in rope. Now, what is that defect on which illusory 
avidyd depends ? If a defect be admitted as the source of 
manifestation of avidyd , then that defect being illusory in 
character would require another defect for its manifestation 
and so on ad infinitum . If in order to overcome this difficulty we 
held that Brahman itself causes the manifestation of avidyd , then 
Brahman being eternal the appearance of avidyd too would be¬ 
come eternal. 9 It may be argued that avidyd is beginningless 
( anadi ), and hence there is no need to postulate another defect 
to account for its manifestation. Even this argument will not do 
because if avidyd be beginningless, it would only mean that it is 
not caused by anything, and on that ground it cannot be claimed 
that it is not dependent on a defect. Avidyd , insofar as it is 
illusory in character, must depend on a defect for its 
appearance even though it be beginningless. If, on the 
contrary, it could manifest itself without a defect, it would be¬ 
come real like Brahman, insofar as it exists from time imme¬ 
morial without the need of a defective cause. 10 Further, if avidyd 
could manifest itself without the need of another defective 
source, then for the same reason it should be possible for the 
appearance of the universe without a defective cause, viz. avidyd. 

The crucial argument advanced by the Advaitin in defence of 
his position is that avidyd which is also known as ajhdna is not a 
negative concept but a positive entity ( bhdva-rupa ). It is not 
totally opposed to Brahman as the critics suppose, even though 


7 TMK III-34. bhdv&ndm chadanam sphurana-vilayanam tasya utpatti-rodhn vd. 
e TMK 111-34. Sec also RB I-l-I, p. 115. 9 TMK IV-35. 

10 Ibid. an&deh apekfd na cet , sail syat. 


the latter is of the nature of knowledge. It is therefore possible 
for avidyd to inhere in Brahman. That avidyd is a positive entity 
is established by means of perception, inference and scripture. 

That perception reveals the positive nature of ajnana is proved 
by such experience as one gets after awaking from deep sleep in 
the form: ‘Then I was not aware of anything.* This is not a 
case of mere absence of knowledge, because knowledge itself 
cannot know its absence insofar as the two are incompatible. 
That is, to know its absence the knowledge itself will have to 
be first known. If the knowledge of the object whose 
absence is to be perceived is brought within consciousness, 
how can its absence be also asserted at the same time? 
Hence the experience in question is of a positive ajnana. What 
is positive in character can be known by its own nature, that 
is, without the knowledge of the counter-correlate. 

Vedanta Desika criticises this view. Even if avidyd is regarded 
as bhava-rupa, it is still opposed to vidya or jndna and as such it 
cannot co-exist with Brahman which is of jnana-svarupa. It may be 
contended that the ajnana which is supposed to be experienced 
in the state of deep sleep is not opposed to knowledge. This view 
is untenable because there is no such experience of ajnana as an 
entity and also as unopposed to knowledge. The experience, ‘I 
was not aware of anything’, only implies that one does 
not have the knowledge of any external objects. Jndna in the 
form of the attribute of the self ( dharma-bhuta-jhdna ) exists 
even during deep sleep, but it is only devoid of content. That is, 
in the absence of its being related to object it is not functioning. 
It, however, exists in a quiescent form. If this were not admitted, 
the recollection that follows soon after sleep cannot be accounted 
for satisfactorily. Even in such judgment as T am ignorant*, T am 
a fool’, the words mugdha and muijtha imply the negative 
character of ajnana, even though these words do not have 
negative particle, viz., non ( na ). They do not imply a positive 
character of ajnana but, on the contrary, they refer to the 
absence of knowledge. It is therefore not possible to prove by 
means of perception that ajnana is a positive entity. 11 

Nor can it be proved by means of inference. The following 
syllogistic argument is adopted by the Advaitin to prove ajndna 
as a positive entity : 


n TMK III-36. SD Vada 39. 



All knowledge established by one of the pramdnas is preceded 
by something else which is different from prior non-existence 
of knowledge, which obscures the object of knowledge, which 
is removed by itself and which exists in the same place as 
knowledge; because knowledge possesses the property of 
manifesting things not illuminated before, just as the light of 
a lamp lit in a dark place manifests things. 12 

This significant and well-formulated syllogism is intended to 
prove that all knowledge is preceded by a positive state of 
ignorance which is removed as soon as knowledge arises. Ignor¬ 
ance like darkness is a positive entity which hides the nature of 
things. 

The above syllogism suffers from logical fallacies. The probans 
in the syllogism is inconclusive. The function of manifesting what 
is not already manifest belongs to knowledge only. Manifestation 
of an object does not merely consist in dispelling what is opposed 
to it. On the contrary, it consists in defining the objects. This 
function belongs only to the knowledge. The light of the lamp 
serves only as an auxiliary inasmuch as it reveals the object to 
the sense organs by dispelling the enveloping darkness. If the 
power of manifestation of what was not already manifest were 
admitted to the auxiliary factors also, then it should be admitted 
in respect of sense organs as well. But sense organs are not pre¬ 
ceded by anything different from that which is terminated by 
their activity, and as such the probans would become inconclu¬ 
sive. Inference is ineffective in proving the theory in question. 13 
As Ramanuja points out, it is also possible to prove by the same 
means of inference the exactly opposite theory, viz. that ajhdna 
is not a positive entity as held by the Visistadvaitin. 

One other modified syllogistic argument formulated by 
Citsukhacarya is put forward to prove the positive character of 
avidya: ‘The valid knowledge ofDevadatta removes that ignorance 
which is different from the non-existence of his knowledge and 


12 Vipratipannam mana-jHanam sva-prdgabh&va-vyatiTikta-svavi$aydvara(i<i-svanivrttya 
svadefagata-vastvantara-purvakam , apraktititaTtha-prakdiakatvat, andhakdre prathamot - 
panna-pradipa-prabhdva t. 

13 TMKII1-37. Sec SD, Vada 39 for more detailed Criticism of this syllogism. 
Also RB I-l-l,pp. 126-27. 



which is beginningless, because it is a valid knowledge as, for 
example, the knowledge ofYajnadatta. 14 

Even this argument is fallacious. It does not necessarily follow 
that a piece of knowledge, because it is valid, should remove such 
a positive ignorance which is beginningless. If a counter-syllogis¬ 
tic argument is advanced questioning the basis of the syllogism, 
it cannot be easily refuted. The syllogism cannot therefore be 
valid. 

Further, for the Visistadvaitin non-existence ( abhdva ) is not a 
separate entity. It is only another form of existence ( bhavantara) . 
When we say there is no light, it only means there is darkness. 
Hence, the term pramabhavatirikta used in the syllogism is mean¬ 
ingless. The main point of criticism is that there is no evidence 
to prove that a valid knowledge removes positive ignorance exist¬ 
ing from beginningless time. All that is known is that the absence 
of knowledge precedes the valid knowledge. When knowledge 
arises, it removes its previous state of non-existence. 

The scriptural texts also do not support the theory oiajhdna as 
a positive entity. The two important sruti texts which are quoted 
by the Advaitin in support of his theory are: hidden by the 
untrue ( anjta ) 15 and then there was neither non-being nor being, 
but there was darkness, hidden by darkness ( tamas ). 10 Both these 
texts, according to the proper interpretation offered by Ramanuja 
taking into consideration the relevant contexts and other con¬ 
cerned Sruti texts, do not refer to ajnana as conceived by the 
Advaitin, viz. that it is an inexplicable positive entity. The word 
anrta in the first text refers to karma or such action as stands in 
the way of the knowledge of Brahman. Anjta means that which 
is different from fta. The term jta denotes such actions which aim 
at the propitiation of God and thus enable the devotee to attain 
Him. Anrta in this text is therefore to be understood as actions 
which come in the way of Brahman-realisation. 17 The word tamas 
in the other text also does not refer to th eavidya as understood by 


14 Tattva-pradipika , p. 50. devadatta-nisfha-pramdna-jHdnam tannisfha-pramdbhdvd - 
tirikta-ajhdnasya andde)} nivartakam, pramana-jUdnatidt , yajrladatliya-pramdoa - 
jfUlMvat. 

16 Ch VIII-3-2. anrtena hi pratyUdhdh. 

^Tajurveda 2-8-9. nasadasin no sadasit taddnlm, tama dsit tamasa gudham agre 
praketam . 

17 See RBM-1. 



the Advaitin. It means primordial, cosmic matter (mula prakrti). 
This is established by the Upanisadic texts which say that tamas 
becomes one with the Supreme Self and whose body is tamas. 16 

Even the scriptural texts which specifically mention the terms— 
maya and avidya— do not lend support to the Advaitin’s theory. 
These terms in these texts refer to cosmic matter (prakrti)' as is 
evident from those very texts which say that maya is prakrti 16 
Further, the term maya does not necessarily mean what is anirva- 
caniya. On the contrary, the term is also applied to that which 
produces wonderful effects ( vicitra-srfti-karatva ) . 20 

Apart from the sruti texts,-the very concept of Brahman as 
niravadya^ that is, free from all defects abhors the’ idea of the 
presence of ajhdna in Brahman. The sruti describes Brahman as 
niravadya and this is accepted by all Vedantins. Niravadya means 
free from defects, such as avidya^ karma , etc. If it is said that 
avidya being illusory in character does not become a do fa or defect 
in respect of Brahman, then why should any effort be made to 
remove it. 

The Advaitin contends that the admission of avidya in Brahman 
is necessary as otherwise it would not be possible to account for 
the identity of Brahman and jiva as declared by the Upanisadic 
text Tattvamasi (That Thou Art). In view of this, the sruti des¬ 
cribing Brahman as niravadya is to be interpreted as a reference 
to Brahman that has become free frofn avidya. 

•This view is untenable, argues Vedanta Desika. The scriptural 
text speaking of oneness of Brahman and jivatman is to be inter¬ 
preted in such a way as would not conflict with several other 
scriptural texts, smrti texts and other pramanas which support the 
view that Brahman is qualified by numerous auspicious attri¬ 
butes. When this is possible, it is inappropriate to adopt a mean¬ 
ing implying identity, ignoring several other tcxl^ which have a 
different implication. In order to justify an interpretation adopted 
by the Advaitin, the postulation of the theory of avidya in Brahman 
is unwarranted. 

The Advaitin attempts to justify the admission of mdyd in 
Brahman ondifferent grounds. According to Upanisadic teaching, 
Brahman is the material cause of the universe. But the sruti texts 

l *Tama patedeva ekibhavali yasya tamah sariram. 

l9 SveL 4-10. may am lu prakriim vidydi. 
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also declare that Brarhman is nirvikara . How could Brahman be 
the material cause of the universe without undergoing modifica¬ 
tion? If this problem is to be solved, upddhi or a conditioning 
principle in the form of maya is to be admitted. Maya is illusory 
in character. What is illusory should have a substrate which 
should be real just as the rope is the substrate for the illusion of 
snake. Without admitting maya as the cause of illusion, the appear¬ 
ance of the universe cannot be accounted for. The second argu¬ 
ment in support of maya is based on the theory of causality. The 
cause 'and effect should be of the same nature. The universe 
which is a product of maya is illusory in character in the sense 
that its nature cannot be determined either as sat or asat. It is 
different from sat and asat or sadasad-vilaksana . This is the mean¬ 
ing of mithya. If the effect is mithya y its cause also should be of 
the same nature. Such a cause of the illusory universe is maya. 

Both these arguments are rejected as unsound by the Visista- 
dvaitin. In the first place, the universe is not illusory in character, 
as the Advaitin believes. Its reality is well established both by 
our experience as well as sruti texts. It-is not therefore appro¬ 
priate to postulate an illusory cause for it in the form of mayd . 
The Chandogya Upanisad dealing with sad-vidya clearly points out 
that the universe cannot be caused«by what is asat or unreal. 

Further, it is not necessary thaj: cause and effect should be of 
the same nature. While criticising the Sankhya theory of prakrti 
as the material cause of universe, the author of the Vedanta-suira 
has rejected the view that cause should be of the same stuff as the 
effect. 21 According to the Sankhya system, the universe is consti¬ 
tuted of the three gunas — sattva , rajas and. tamus. The material 
cause of such a universe is prakrti constituted of three gunas and 
not Brahman. Sutrakara does not agree with this view because 
there is no rule that cause and effect should be of the same nature. 
There are examples of cause and effect being of different nature. 
Thus, for instance, the scorpion is born out of cowdung; the 
bees come out of the germs (krmi) . It should therefore be possi¬ 
ble for Brahman to become the material cause of the illusory 
universe without the need of maya. If, on the contrary, it is held 
that the material cause of the universe should be real, then, on 
the basis of the principle that cause and effect should be of the 
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same nature, the universe, which is its effect, should also be ieal. 22 
This is acceptable to the Visistadvaitin. There are two alterna¬ 
tives open to the Advai tin: he should either accept that the 
universe is real on the basis of the above principle or that the 
real Brahman is the material cause of the illusory universe with¬ 
out avidya . There is no justification to postulate avidya in Brah¬ 
man for the purpose of accounting for material causality. 


II. CRITICISM OF THE THEORY OF UNIVERSE AS ILLUSORY 

If the universe is illusory, the acceptance of avidya or mayd in 
Brahman is jystified. Is the universe illusory? The Advaitin 
maintains that it is illusory, and in support of it he puts forward 
a few strong and well-formulated arguments. The most impor¬ 
tant argument is in.the form of the famous syllogism having for 
its probans the cognisability (drfyatva). Tliat is, the phenomenal 
world is regarded as illusory on the ground that it is presented 
to knowledge or objective in character (* drfya ). The syllogism is 
thus expressed : ‘The universe under dispute is illusory, because 
it is cognised; whatever is cognised is illusory, like the shell-silver.* 23 
The inference is called drSyatvdnumana, because it establishes the 
proband um mithydtva by means of the pro bans driyatva . 

Vedanta Deiika subjects this syllogism to a critical examination. 
At the outset he raises a general criticism that the syllogism as a 
whole is defective and does ndt prove that the universe is illusory. 
In the premise ‘The universe is illusory*, is the subject ( paksa ), 
which in this case is universe, established by pramanas or not? If 
it is well established by pramanas, its negation by the predicate 
amounts to a self-contradiction. If, on the contrary, the pak$a is 
not established by pramanas , the syllogism suffers from the fallacy 
of dSrayasiddhi (proving what is not established) . u It is not appro¬ 
priate to advance a syllogistic argument which is defective. It 
may be said that an argument may be ad vanced on the basis of 
certain commonly accepted view. In that case, we have to ad¬ 
mit that the universe is real because, according to our common 
experience, universe is real. 

22 tmk m-44. 
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The probandum mithyatva is subjected to logical.analysis. What 
does it mean? It is resolved into seven alternatives :. 

(a) Absolutely unreal ( tuccha ); 

(b) Being the content of apprehension otherwise ( anyathd - 
khyativisayatvam) ; 

( c ) Being different from the real as well as the unreal (. sadasad- 
vilaksanatvam ); 

(i d ) Being the counter-correlate of the negation of what is 
found in a particular locus {pratipanna-upadhau-niscdha- 
pratiyogitvam) ; 

( e ) Being cognised in the same locus as its own absolute non¬ 
existence svdtyantdbhdva-samdnddhikaranalayd pratiyamana* 
tvarri ); 

(/) Being different from the real Brahman ( satya-brahma-vila - 
ksanatvam) ; 

(, g ) Something else [anyadeva kihcit) . 25 

The first two alternatives are not of importance as the Advai- 
tin himself does not admit them. By illusoriness, he does not 
mean either that which is totally unreal {tuccha) or that which 
is the content of apprehension otherwise. 

The third alternative is of significance. The term (mithya) is 
understood as that which is neither real nor unreal but different 
from both. That is, the universe is illusory in the sense that it 
cannot be characterised as real or as unreal. Real is that which 
is not sub la ted at any time. But the unr verse is sublated by the 
Brahman-knowledge, and therefore it is not real. Nor is it unreal 
because what is unreal is never cognised. While the universe is 
cognised. It cannot be both real and unreal because of self-con¬ 
tradiction. It is therefore something different from the real as 
well as unreal. In other words, it is. indeterminable ( anirvacaniya ). 
This is the meaning bf mithyatva , which is commonly accepted by 
all the Advaitins. 28 

According to Vedanta Desika, the concept of sadasad-vilaksana 
is a self-contradiction. 27 The terms real and unreal being oppos¬ 
ed to each other, like light and darkness, are contradictory. A 

25 See Tattvapradipikd (2nd Edn), pp. 32-33. 
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thing must be either real or unreal and it cannot be both. Nor 
can it be different from real and unreal. In a sense a thing could 
be real-cum-unreal from different standpoints but it is impossi¬ 
ble to conceive that it could be different from both real .as well 
as unreal. Thus, the probandum mithydtva in the syllogism in the 
sense of sadasad-vilaksana is a non-established qualification ( apra - 
siddha-vti(sana). The concept sought to be proved in the syllogism 
should be acceptable to both the disputants. But the Visistadvai- 
tin does not admit it as it is a self-contradiction. 

The Visistadvaitin no doubt regards the shell-silver as unreal 
(mithyd ) and what he means by miihya is the apprehension of an 
object as different from its own nature ( anatmana vedyata) . A jug 
as a jug is real but a jug as a piece of cloth is unreal. Brahman 
as a non-sentient entity is unreal. In the same way tlqe universe 
as different from what it is may be regarded as mithyd. If the 
Advaitin understands the term mithyd in this sense, then the syllo¬ 
gism suffers from the fallacy of proving what is acceptable to the 
opponent (siddha-sadhana ). 

The universe may be understood to be illusory in the sense 
that it is different from the real Brahman ( satya-brahma-vilaksanat- 
va?n). This will not do, for the Visistadvaitin also admits that 
the universe is different from Brahmdn though it is organically 
related to it. Nevertheless, if it be argued that the universe is 
ilfusory because it is different from reality ( satyetara ), the reply 
is that it need not be so. For, that which is real by its nature 
would not become unreal because it is different from another real 
entity. The pot, for instance, is different from another real object, 
say, cloth; but on that account it cannot be regarded as unreal. 
It may be argued that what is denied in respect of the universe 
is absolute reality (pdramarthika satyatva). But even this view 
does not improve the position. There cannot be any concomitance 
between drfyatva which is the probans and paramarthika satyatva , 
the probandum, because we do not have any experience of Brah¬ 
man as absolute reality. 28 

Illusoriness of the universe may mean the appearance of the 
universe in the same locus where it does not exist at all. The shell- 
silver, for instance, does not exist in the shell but yet it appears 
there. It is, in other words, cognised in the same locus as its own 
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absplute non-existence. Similarly, the universe does not exist in 
Brahman but it appears there insofar as it is superimposed on 
Brahman. In this sense it is illusory. 

As against this argument, it is asked whether it is possible to 
prove the absolute non-existence of the universe in Brahman. The 
non-existence of the universe in a place where it appears’cannot 
be comprehended by perception. If there is no perception of it, 
the inference which is based on perception is also not possible. 
Nor can it be proved on the strength of the scriptural texts. The 
scriptural statements which are quoted by the Advaitin in support 
of his theory have a different import to the Visistadvaitin. 

Mithydtva may be understood as that which is negated even 
where it is found to exist. This is termed as badhyatva or being 
sublated. The silver, which appears to be present in the shell, is 
negated by the later cognition in the form: ‘This is not silver.’ 
The shell-silver is thus the counter-correlate of the negation of 
what is found'to exist in shell. It is, in other words, sublated by 
the cognition : ‘This is not silver.’ It is therefore regarded as 
illusory. On the same analogy, the Advaitin contends that the 
world-appearance is also negated by the Brahman-knowledge, 
and hence it is illusory* 

Vedanta Desika refutes this argument. Badhyatva , in the sense 
that it is negati6n of what is found to exist in its own place and 
time, would 'render the hetu or probans fallacious. The hetu is 
djSydtva , being cognised. That is, whatever is driya should also 
become sublated (badkita) . This condition may hold good in the 
case of shell-silver. The appearance of silver in a place and at a 
time where it does not exist is negated later. There is concomi¬ 
tance between mithydtva of shell-siver and drsyatva . But this is not 
so in'the case of objects such as a pot. A pot is congniscd but it 
is not sublated. If we take into consideration the universe in res¬ 
pect of which badhyatva is to be proved, the uni verse as far as our. 
experience goes is not sublated. All pr'amdnas support the reality 
of the universe. 29 

Some general criticisms in the form of dialectic are levelled 
against the syllogism as a whole. Is the illusoriness ( mithydtva) 
of the universe illusory or not? If it be illusory, it would follow 
that the universe is real, a position which is acceptable to the 
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Visistadvaitin. Thus, the inference would suffer from the fallacy 
of the establishment of what is already established. Besides, it 
would militate against the Advaitin’s theory. If, on the other 
hand, the illusoriness of the universe were not illusory, then it 
is asked whether it is Brahman or something different from 
Brahman. Obviously, it is different from Brahman. This would 
lead to the position of accepting a real entity other than Brahman 
and as such it goes against the fundamental tenet of Advaita, viz. 
that everything other than Brahman is mithya. 

Again, does the subject of the syllogism ‘entire universe* in¬ 
clude the mithydtva, the probandum? If it does, then the same 
becomes negated. If it does not include, then the mithydtva not 
being negated becomes real and renders the hetu inconclusive. 30 

The concept of driyatva which is used as the probans in the 
syllogism is also subjected to critical analysis. What does it mean? 
If dfSyatva means being the object of cognition, it is pointed out 
that the probans becomes inconclusive. If something is illusory 
merely because it is the object of cognition, then Brahman also 
would become illusory insofar as it is the object of knowledge 
in some sense or another. It cannot be argued that Brahman is 
not the object of knowledge. For Brahman is the object of philo¬ 
sophic enquiry as is evident from the opening Vedanta-sutra and 
many other Upanisadic texts which teach about Brahman. It 
may be said that the cognisedness of Brahman is only empirical 
and is not absolutely real. This is inadmissible since the cognised- 
ness accepted in respect of the universe is also empirical and not 
real. 

To overcome the above difficulty, driyatva may be interpreted 
to mean jatfatva or non-sentience. The universe is illusory be¬ 
cause it is non-sentient in character. Ja<jiatva does not apply to 
Brahman, unlike cognisedness and as such hetu does not become 
inconclusive. Against this, Vedanta Desika points out that jaqldtva 
is not applicable to the jivas which, according to the Visist¬ 
advaitin, are part of the universe. This leads to the fallacy of 
asiddha , partially unproved paksa (amiatah asiddham ). A hetu which 
is fallacious cannot prove what is sought to be established. Thus, 
driyatvanumdna does not establish the illusoriness of the universe. 

One other syllogistic argument is put forward to prove the 
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illusory character of ihe universe. What is real must be un¬ 
changeable. Judged on this basis, the objects of our experience 
cannot be real because they are constantly changing. They are 
therefore illusory. To express it in the form of a syllogism: pot 
and similar things are illusory because they are changing 
(vyavartamanatvat); whatever are changing are illusory, as is the 
shell-silver. 31 In the same way the universe, which is subject to 
change, is illusory. 

This syllogism is also rejected by Vedanla Desika on the 
ground that the probans adopted here is defective. What does 
vydvartamanatva mean? Does it mean (t) difference from some¬ 
thing or the other ( bhinna) or (tt) being sublated ( badhyatva ) 
or (m) being subject to destruction ( naSvaratva )? 

The first alternative is untenable. Brahman is different from 
the universe but it does not become illusory simply because it 
is different from the universe. Thus the hetu or probans becomes 
inconclusive. 

Nor is the second alternative sound. According to the Visista- 
dvaitin, the physical objects in the universe such as pot, cloth, 
etc. are not sublated at any time insofar as our experience goes. 
The probans in the sense of b&dhyatva is unproved ( asiddhi ). 

The third alternative is also untenable. Destruction is possible 
only for such entities as exist or real. No one speaks of destruction 
of hare’s horn. If existence of the universe is accepted, the 
denial of its reality would militate against one’s own position 
(apasiddhanta ). Besides, the probans, understood in the sense of 
being subject to destruction, becomes completely divorced from 
the illustration cited in the syllogism. No one would say that 
the snake superimposed on the rope is destroyed. The terms 
vinaSa (destruction) and badha (sublation) have different con¬ 
notations. Destruction is the dissolution of an entity which exists 
prior to its destruction, whereas sublation or badha is negation of 
what was cognised as not this. 32 Only when a real snake is 
killed with a stick, it is considered to be destroyed. If, on the 
contrary, the illusion of snake in the rope is removed, it is called 
sublation. 

31 SS IT 1-51. vimatam mithyd, vydvaitamdnatvdt* yaduktasadhanam taduktas&dhyam ; 
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There is yet another view of change, viz. manifestation of a 
thing in some place and at some time and non-manifestation 
of the same at other place and time, like the shell-silver or 
rope-snake. Even this view is inadmissible, .since it cannot 
be the determinant of illusoriness. The non-manifestation of 
an object at other times is due to the absence o£ the requisite 
accessories that cause its cognition. If non-manifestation at any 
particular time be regarded as the criterion of illusoriness, then 
Brahman also would be illusory since it is not manifest owing to 
avidya until the time of release. All supernormal objects which 
are not perceived by-us would, by that reason, become illusory. 33 

It may be argued that objects -of the physical universe are 
non-permanent in character and they are therefore illusory. This 
is based on the following assumption: what really exists.should 
exist all the time permanently like Brahman and what does not 
exist can never exist anywhere at any time like the sky-flower. 
This is expressed in the form of an argument: what does not 
exist earlier and at a later time cannot also exist in the present 
lime. This would mean that the physical objects which exist 
only at some time or some place but not always are therefore 
illusory in character. 

Vedanta Desika refutes this view. 34 The fact that an object 
exists now is proof of its existence at an earlier time and also at 
a later time. As a matter of fact, It is on the basis of the cog¬ 
nition of the object in the present time that its non-existence 
earlier and later is proved. Except with reference to the present, 
the concept of earlier and later has no meaning. Then, how 
does it happen that the object which does exist now, ceases to 
exist later? And how can the same thing which did not exist 
eaVlier happen to exist now? The prior existence .and later exis¬ 
tence of a thing is determined by the accessory .factors which 
cause their origin and destruction. The accessory factors res¬ 
ponsible for the production of an object bring it into existence; 
in the same way the accessories responsible for its destruction 
make it non-existent at a later period. The fact that an object is 
non-permanent does not render it illusory like the hare’s horn. 
In fact, mithyatva (illusoriness) and anityalva (qon-pennanence) 
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cannot be synonymous terms. In other words, what is non¬ 
permanent in character does not become illusory. 35 

Does revealed scripture prove that the universe is illusory? 
The Advaitin answers this question in the allirmative. In fact, 
it is on the strength of the scriptural texts that he affirms the 
phenomenal character of the universe. The crucial Upanisadic 
texts which are quoted in support of his theory are the one in 
the Chandogya declaring the existence of Brahman as one only 
without a second and the oft-quoted Brhadnrariyakn statement 
which negates all plurality. 36 

Without directly entering into any controversy on the inter¬ 
pretation of the relevant Upanisadic texts, Vedanta Desika 
points out that sruti does not say anything that goes counter to 
what is well established by perception. Perception reveals be¬ 
yond any shadow of doubt that the universe is real. The scripture 
cannot contradict this perceptual knowledge. If such a view is 
not maintained, then there are several scriptural statements 
like c The sun is the sacrificial pillar’ \adityo yupah ), which have 
to be accepted with their literal meaning as against what is 
evident to perceptual experience. But in such cases, the practice 
is to adopt a secondary meaning to avoid the glaring conflicts 
with perceptual experience. In the example cited, if we were 
to accept the literal meaning,'it would mean that the sun is 
identical with yiipa. But as it is against perception we take it to 
mean that the sacrificial pillar ( yupa ) is brilliant like the sun. 
Perception being the foundational knowledge .cannot be over¬ 
looked even by scripture. 

This raises a fundamental question. When there is conflict 
between scripture and perception, which should we accept as 
mGre authoritative? The Advaitin maintains that, in cases of 
such a conflict, scripture is stronger than perception, andas such 
the former is of greater validity than the lattei. The main reason 
for holding such a view is that perception is capable of im¬ 
perfection as it has for its source the impression of difference 
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( bheda-vasand ) which is considered to be a defect. Scripture, on 
the other hand, is absolutely free from defects, because it is im¬ 
personal (apauruseya) , and as such there is no room for its being 
the product of one’s delusion, deceit or carelessness of the agent. 
Scripture is thus of greater force than perception, and it is 
therefore capable of negating what is revealed by perception . 37 

Vedanta Desika rejects this argument. The basis on which 
greater validity is accorded to scripture does not hold good in 
the case of the Advaitin, because even scripture is of a defective 
source insofar as it is a product of avidyd. It cannot be said that 
the sacred texts are not the product of avidyd , because, according 
to the ontological position ofAdvaita, everything else other than 
Brahman is mithya. Besides, it is also not possible to establish con¬ 
clusively that the impression of difference ( bheda-vasand ) is a 
defect . 38 

It may be argued that scripture, although it is based on a 
defect, sublates perception insofar as it generates the knowledge 
which dispels all plurality apprehended through perception and 
is thus later than perception ( pararn ). According to the princi¬ 
ple of the Mimamsa, known as apaccheda-nyaya (the principle of 
the later sublating the earlier), what comes later is stronger 
than the earlier. 

The Visi§tadvaitin rebuts the above argument by saying 
that the defectiveness of the source of the scripture having been 
once conceded the circumstance of its being later is of no avail. 
This point is explained by an illustration in the Sri-bhasya , 89 If 
a person is afraid of a rope which he mistakes for a snake, his 
fear does not cease just because another man, whom he con¬ 
siders to be in error himself, tells him : ‘This is no snake, do 
not be afraid/ That scripture is founded on something defective 
is known at the very time of studying the sacred texts (fravona), 
for th tmanana (recollection) which follows Sravana consists in 
repeated attempts to cognise oneness of Brahman, a knowledge 
which is destructive of all plurality apprehended through the 
hearing of the Upanisads. 

Even if we acknowledge that sacred texts are of greater 
authority than perception, it would not prove the point of the 
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Advaitin. The Advaitin’s contention is that the revealed scrip¬ 
ture teaches non-dualism, whereas perception reveals difference. 
Scripture which is apauruseya and free from all defects is of grea¬ 
ter validity. This argument does not hold good, because the very 
scripture also teaches us difference Thus, the Upanisadic texts 
which are intended to teach the nature of Reality speak of the 
difference between Brahman and the individual soul. It may be 
argued that there are scriptural texts which emphasise the 
identity of jiva and Brahman, and between the two conflicting 
scriptural statements those that emphasise non-differcnce are 
stronger and of greater validity than those speaking difference. 
As negation comes later than affirmation, the texts which 
negate (difference become more authoritative than those affirming 
difference. 

This argument is controverted by the Visistadvaitin on the 
ground that apaccheda-nydya is not applicable in this case. The 
apacckeda-nyaya holds good where the two events do not follow as 
earlier and later uniformly at all times. Where there is a fixed 
order as earlier and later as in the case of the two scriptural 
texts, one affirming and the other negating what is affirmed 
( niyath-viTodha-paurv&parye ), the earlier text is predominant, 
according to the principle of the earlier being stronger than the 
later (upakram&dhikarana-nyaya) . 40 As the texts emphasising non¬ 
difference and those referring to difference- are always mutually 
opposed to each other by their very nature, the texts negating 
difference do not become more authoritative simply because 
negation comes later than affirmation. On the contrary, the texts 
which speak of difference between Brahman and jiva are of 
greater validity than those emphasising their absolute identity. 

The Advaitin adopts a different type of argument to defend 
his tenet. He argues that perception cognises a world of plurality 
and difference. What is already known by common experience 
which is empirical in character cannot be the purport of the 
sacred texts. The revealed scripture becomes purportful only 
when it teaches something which is other than what is empiri¬ 
cally known. On the basis of the six-fold criterion governing the 
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authenticity of interpretation , 41 the Advailin claims that the 
main purport of the Upanisatis is non-dualism. Hence scripture 
enjoys a greater validity than perception. 

This argument is not of much significance. If non-dualism is 
the purport of the sacred texts according to Advaitin, even 
transcendental difference is the purport according to 1 the Vis- 
istadvaitin. The Upanisads do not speak of the difference that 
is ordinarily known to us as between cloth and pot, but they 
advocate and leach us the ontological difference that exists bet¬ 
ween Brahman and 'jiva, or that between Brahman and the 
material universe. The concept of bkeda in respect of ontological 
entities is not ruled out by the sacred texts. Thus, it is. wrong 
to. assert that only non-difference or non-duality is the purport 
of sacred texts and on that count regard it as of greater validity 
than perception revealing empirical difference. 

According to some Advaitins, perception does not cognise 
difference. On the contrary, it apprehends an undifferentiated 
and indeterminate Being (nirvifesa-sanmatra-gr&hi ) and as such 
there is no conflict at all between perception and scripture since 
both have the same content. Perception'is of the one real, differ¬ 
ence being superimposed thereon . 42 The main'argument in support 
of this view is that difference is a relative notion and as such 
its cognition is dependent upon the knowledge of its substrate 
and counter-correlate, while ‘Being’ is not so. Perception 
which is momentary is capable of cognising only ‘Being’ while 
difference is imposed on it later by* thought. 

According to the Visistadvaitin, perception is capable of cogniz¬ 
ing both difference as well as ‘Being’ in that very moment. This 
is an epistemological problem which is discussed elsewhere. The 
main criticism of Vedanta Dcsika against the above theory is 
that if Reality or Brahman is cognised by the perception, it 

4l Thc six criteria followed in determining the purport of the scriptural 
passages are: upakrama and vpasamhara (the opening and concluding ^statement), 
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upapatti ( being reasonable), arlhavtida (laudatory statements) and phala (dec¬ 
lared result) ; on the basis of these principles it is asserted by Advaitin that the 
sadvidyd in Chdndogya Uparisad speaks of non-dualism. Ramanuja in his Veddrtha 
Sangraha affirms, by adopting the same principles of interpretation, that the 
sadvidyd speaks of Savisesa Brahman. 

42 This is the view advanced by the author of Brahma-siddhi. 



becomes a drsya or an object of knowledge. This goes against the 
fundamental tenet of Advaita, according to which whatever is 
cognisable is mithya . Further, if Brahman could be known through 
perception, there is no need for philosophical enquiry through the 
study of Upanisad. 


111. UNIVERSE AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF BRAHMAN 

With the rejection of vivartavada and the establishment of the 
reality of the universe, the Visistadvaitin is confronted with the 
problem of finding the causal relationship between Brahman and 
the universe. The sudvidya in the Chandogya Upanisad states this 
problem in a classical manner: ‘What is that by knowing which 
everything else is known?’ If we take into consideration the illus¬ 
trative instances of common experience cited by the Upanisad 
such as clay and its products, it follows that by knowing the 
cause the effect too becomes known. This would be possible if 
only the cause is immanent in the effect and non-distinct from it 
( ananya) . The issue to be considered is whether Brahman as the 
material cause and the universe as its effect are non-distinct. 
The author of the Vedanta-sulra states on the strength of the 
Upanisadic texts: ‘That the two are non-dislinct ( ananya) ,’ 43 The 
question to be decided is in what sense are the two entities— 
Brahman and universe—non-distinct. 

This matter is closely linked with the concept of the cause and 
effect. This is discussed in detail in the chapter on Metaphysical 
Categories. The Advaitin maintains the view, following the 
dialecdc of Buddhists, that the causal relation is logically un¬ 
tenable and as such it is not ultimately real. The implication of 
this is that only cause is real, whereas the effect is illusory and 
on this basis it is argued that Brahman as the cause is real and 
the universe as an effect is illusory. In this sense, the cause and 
effect are not distinct as there are no two realities. 

As against this theory, che Visistadvaitin argues that causal rela¬ 
tion is logically tenable and that both cause and effect are real. 
According to him, cause and effect are different modifications of 
the same substance, as in the case of'the clay and its modifications 


43 VS II-1-15. tadananyatvam arambhanasabdadibhyah. 



such as pot, vase, etc. As two different states of the same substance 
there is unity or non-difference between cause and effect. As ex¬ 
plained in the previous chapter, Brahman as associated with cit 
and acit in their subtle form becomes Brahman with cit and acit 
in their manifested form. This is the significance of how the ‘one’ 
becomes ‘many : —the fundamental ontological question raised in 
the Chandngya Upanifaa. 

What then is the relation between the two? Ramanuja accounts 
for the relationship both on the strength of scriptural evidence 
and also on logical grounds. From a logical point of view he 
adopts the metaphysical category of substance and attribute and 
the concept of apfthak-siddhioT inseparability that obtains between 
the substance and its essential attribute. We have discussed this 
doctrine at considerable length in a separate chapter and shown 
conclusively that substance ( veiesya ) and attribute ( viSefana) are 
distinct and real. Substance is the basis for attribute and the latter 
cannot exist by itself except as related to the former. Substance 
also cannot be conceived without its essential characteristics. The 
two are inherently related and they are inseparable. The same 
logical explanation holds good in respect of Brahman and the 
universe. Brahman is the primary substance, whereas cit and acit 
which constitute the universe are its modes or prakdras . The 
universe of cit and acit is an integral part of Brahman, the 
former being entirely dependent on the latter for their very 
existence and also being entirely subject to the control of 
Brahman. 

From an ontological standpoint, the relation is explained on 
the analogy of the organic relation that obtains between the 
physical body and soul. This is described as Sarira-Sariri sambandha 
or fariratma-bhava , 44 This means that the universe consisting of 
cit and acit is organically related to Brahman or hvara in the 
same way as our body is related to the soul, hvara is the faririn 
or the inner self, whereas cit and acit are His Sarira or the body. 
The term farira does not mean the physical body as ordinarily 

^The Jariro-jariri relation is not different from the logical relation of 
substance-attribute which is described as vi£esya-vtiefana or prakdra-prakdri or 
aihfa-amil. Where an integral relation exists between a sentient soul and a 
substance, it is termed as Sartra-Sariru If such a relation is found only between 
a substance and its essential attribute or even between two substances, then 
the other terms are used. 



understood but it bears a specific and technical sense. It is 
defined by Ramanuja as a substance, which a sentient soul or 
self is capable of completely supporting and controlling for its 
own purpose and which stands to the self in a subordinate 
relation. That is called the faririn which is always the ground or 
basis {adhara)^ controller ( niyanta ) and which uses it for its own 
satisfaction (Jesin) . The fuller implication of this definition and 
the justification for its adoption is discussed in an earlier 
chapter . 45 All sentient beings and non-sentient matter together 
constitute the iarira of hvara t for they have their being in Him 
wholly controlled by Him and exist forHis satisfaction. Vedanta 
Desika brings out the fuller significance of the farira-Sariri-bhava 
in a clearei way by using the three concepts of adhara and adheya 
^sustainer and sustained), niyanta and niyamya (controller and 
controlled), hsin and hsa (self-subsistent and dependent). hvara is 
regarded as a^/mrflandniydwfciof allsen tientbeingsandnon-sentient 
matter, because from His svarupa or essential nature and sahkalpa 
orwill they derive their existence ( sattd ), continuance (sthiti) 
and activities (pravrtti) . Just as hvara is the basis {afraya) for 
the essential attributes such as satyatva > jhana and anantatva which 
are inseparably related to Him, in the same way He is also the 
adhara for cit and *acit. That is, hvara who is immanent in ext and 
acit sustains them by His svarupa (svarupafrita ). He as the inner 
self of all beings in the universe also supports them by His will 
power or sahkalpa (sahklpaSrita ). Thus, it is said : ‘The heavens, 
the sky with the moon, the sun and the stars, the different 
quarters, the earth, the great ocean—all these are supported by 
the might of the Supreme Being, Vasudeva / 48 There is an or¬ 
ganic relationship between Brahman and universe similar to the 
one we find between our physical body and the soul within. The 
physical body exists from the time of the entry of the soul into 
it, and it perishes-when the soul leaves it. Th cjiva is therefore 
th z adhara of the body and the existence of the latter is depen¬ 
dent on the svarupa otjiva. Similarly, th ejiva controls the body 
by its will or sahkalpa. In the waking state when the body is 
kept from falling, it is sustained by the will of the jiva. In the 
state of dreamless sleep the will of th ejiva is not operating but 

45 See Section ‘The Concept of Body-Soul Relation* in Chapter I. 

40 Mahabharala , Anusasanika parva, 254-136. 



the body which continues to exist without any deterioration 
is then dependent on the svarupa of the jiva, When the existence 
of the body is dependent only on the svarupa of the jiva, it is said 
to be supported by the latter ( adheya ); when the existence 
depends on the will or sankalpa, it is said to be controlled by 
the latter (niyamya ). 

fcvara is said to be the Sesin of all things, because they exist 
soitely for the fulfilment of His purposes. They are his iesas or 
those which exist to subserve the Lord. Sesi-tesatva connotes 
the absolute self-subsistence of the one and the utter dependence 
of the other. The entire universe is thus dependent upon 
hvarasvarupa as well as His sahkalpa and also subserves His 
purpose. In view of this it is described that the universe is 
darira of Bhagavan. It is in this sense that the organic relation¬ 
ship between hvara and the universe of cit and next is to be 
understood. 

This doctrine has been advocated by Ramanuja primarily on 
the authority of the scriptural texts — the Antaryami Brahmana of 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad or the passage expounding Brahman 
as the Inner Ruler, which explicitly mentions the Sarira-fariri 
relation. The seer Yajftavalkya tells Uddalaka that he knows 
Brahman, and describes it emphatically ahd repeatedly as 
aniarydmin and amfta t the indwelling Self as immortal, that 
abides in all beings as their inner Ruler. The passage makes an 
exhaustive division of the types of beings that form the iarira 
of Brahman, starting with the five elements that constitute the 
objective world of space-time and ending with th ejiva or vijhdna 
which is the subject of all knowledge. The last statement in the 
passage brings out significantly the main teaching : ‘He who 
dwells in the jiva and with the jiva, whom the jiva does not know, 
whose body the jiva is and who rules it from within, He is the 
Self, the Inner Ruler, Immortal* ( sa ta dtmd antarydmy-amrtah) j 1 
These Upani$adic statements affirm that Brahman ‘is in all*, 
‘dwells in all*, but ‘the ali know Him not’, and 'the all consti¬ 
tute His body* an^ 'He rules from within*. Brahman is the Inner 

47 Br. V-7-22. ya dtmani tiffhan dtmano antarah yam dtmd rta veda yasydlmd 
Sarframya dtmdnam an taro yamqyati sa ta dtmd antarydmy amrtah. This is according 
to Midhyandina recension. The Kanva recension uses the expression vijfldna 
in. place of dtmaf i. According to Ramanuja, vijfldtui stands for diman . 



Self (Jariri) of all cit and acit , while the latter are his body 
(sarira). 

Ramanuja extolls this as ghataka sruti because it reconciles the 
apparent contradiction between the abhedairutxs which emphasise 
the non-difference or unity of Reality and the bheda srutis which 
emphasise the absolute difference between Hvara , cit and acit. 
By advocating the Sarira-iariri-bhava on the strength of ghataka 
srutis, Ramanuja bridges the gulf between Advaita and Dvaita. 
The Advaita Vedanta, basing its teaching on the strength of the 
mahdvakya and the nirguna srutis, maintains that the ultimate 
Reality is the Absolute Brahman devoid of all differentiation. In 
that system, Isvara, jiva and universe do not have the same reality 
as Brahman. On the contrary, the Dvaita Vedanta holds that cit , 
acit and Hvara are eternally distinct, and their relation is therefore 
only external. According to this school, Isvara t who is an external 
designer and ruler, is also not immanent in creation and jiva is 
also not part of Brahman. Ramanuja tries to mediate between 
these two extreme views and maintain that his theory of Sarira 
and sariri provides relevance to all texts and reconciles the 
apparent conflicts. 

Without going into the detailed interpretation of the sruti 
texts we may briefly mention how Ramanuja attempts to remove 
the contradiction found in the Upanisadic texts on the strength 
of ghataka srutis. The abheda srutis, Ramanuja points out, do 
not deny all distinctions. The texts denying plurality have to be 
understood in the sense that the whole universe, formed of the 
sentient and non-sentient entities, constitutes the body and mode 
of Brahman and that Brahman alone exists as the atman or sariri 
of all and has every thing as its mode. The texts which proclaim 
unity are not to be taken to mean absolute identity, but, on the 
contrary, they imply that Brahman and the universe as constitut¬ 
ing an organic unity is one. Thus the apparent contradictions 
in the Upanisadic texts are reconciled by accepting the theory 
of Sarira-sariri-bhava on the basis of the ghataka srutis. While 
posing a question as to whether the Visistadvaitin upholds unity 
or plurality or both unity and plurality, Ramanuja replies in a 
striking way that he upholds all the three views as all these are 
affirmed in the Veda ( sarvasya veda-vedyatvat sarvarh samarthi- 
tam) . 4B Unity or abheda is established because Brahman alone 
48 Vedartha-SangToha , p. 90. 



exists as the unity of farira-Sariri relation in which the Saririn is 
the one without a second that sustains the manifold of cit and acit . 
Bhedabheda or both unity and plurality is upheld because the one 
Brahman itself has all the sentient and non-sentient beings as its 
modes and thus exists as qualified by plurality (nanatvena). Plura¬ 
lity or bheda is established since all the three entities, sentient 
beings, non-sentient matter and If vara, are mutually distinct in 
their nature and character ( svarupa-svabhava-vailaksanya ). 

By way of conclusion, it may be observed that vivarta-vada 
which is adopted to uphold idealistic monism does not provide 
a satisfactory solution to the ontological problem of one becom¬ 
ing many except by denying Ultimate Reality of the universe 
and the individual souls. The only way to account for the causal 
relationship between the Ultimate Reality and the universe of 
sentient souls and non-sentient matter is to accept the modified 
Brahma-parindma-vdda as explained by Ramanuja and the doctrine 
of organic relationship between Brahman and the universe. 
Whether or not such a theory is philosophically sound is discus¬ 
sed in the concluding chapter. 




Sadhana and Mukti 


This chapter Is devoted primarily to a discussion of a lew im¬ 
portant issues related to the nature of moksa or the final libera¬ 
tion of the soul from bondage, and the sadhana or the means to 
achieve it. Though most schools of Indian thought generally 
admit that moksa is the supreme goal of life ( parama-purusartha ), 
they offer divergent views regarding its nature . 1 Similarly, with 
regard to the means to be adopted for attaining moksa, there is 
no unanimity among the exponents of different systems. The 
fundamental issue to be considered is whether the individual 
self, the aspirant for moksa is annihilated or retains its individua¬ 
lity in the state of moksa . Taking its firm stand on the scriptural 
texts, Visistadvaita Vedanta maintains that jiva y which is an 
eternal spiritual monad, remains in its true nature in the state 
of moksa with infinite knowledge, enjoying fully the eternal 
bliss of Brahman (paripurna-brahmanubhava) . In expounding this 
theory, Vedanta Desika takes up for critical examination a few 
of the rival theories which are directly opposed to Visistadvai- 
tin’s view. As regards the sadhana or method of achieving moksa y 
the main issue involved is whether jhana is the means to moksa 
as the Advaitin contends or whether bhakti is the direct means. 
In this connection, the place of karma 2 in the spiritual discipline 
comes up for detailed examination. 


I. ELIGIBILITY OF jIVA FOR MOKSA 

While considering the nature of moksa, two basic questions arise. 
First, is there scope at all for the soul to escape from the so-called 
bondage? Secondly, if there be, would all souls be eligible for 

2 Sce Section ‘Criticism of Other Theories of Moksa* in this chapter. 
2 Karma here means the observance of religious duties as laid down by 
scripture. 
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moksa? The first question arises because of the accepted fact 
that souls are caught up in a continuous cycle of births and 
deaths. Karma 3 which cause bondage to the soul is beginningless, 
and it flows continuously like the stream of a river. If jiva is 
caught up in such a constant stream of births and deaths, would 
there be any scope for its escape from it? There is a view, 
according to which karma , unless it is experienced, does not cease 
to have its influence on the individual even after millions of 
epochs . 1 How then can jiva escape from bondage? 

It is no doubt true that jiva is passing through the cycle of 
karma-avidya. Nevertheless, a stage arises in this long march when 
a good karma becomes ripe to provide for the individual an 
opportunity to escape from bondage. As a result of the meri¬ 
torious deed performed in earlier births, the individual comes 
into contact with men of spiritual wisdom. Through their 
influence, he earns further merit by doing good deeds and 
thereby becomes the object of grace of Is vara. As a result of this, 
he becomes an aspirant for moksa {mumuksu) and thereafter he 
undertakes Brahmopasana or the meditation on Brahman which 
is the means to moksa. The upasand helps to get rid of the past 
karma as well as the karma of the future. Once the jiva becomes 
free from karma , it achieves moksa. b 

It is interesting to note how jioa becomes a mumuksu , an as¬ 
pirant for moksa . In the state of dissolution ( pralaya ), jiva is 
almost like a non-intelligent material entity (acid-oastu). At 
the time of creation, jiva escapes from this condition and comes 
back to life being endowed with a physical body and conscious¬ 
ness through the compassion of Isvara. Even as a living indi¬ 
vidual, the jiva has to pass through various states of waking, 
dream, dreamless sleep, death or half-death in the form of 
swoon. All these states involve some amount of suffering that 
the jiva has to undergo during its lifetime. What is considered 
to be happiness during this stage is a misnomer. According to 
men of philosophic wisdom, happiness is comparable to the fire¬ 
fly (khadyota-kalpa). It is highly transitory in character. If one 


3 The word karma is used here in the sense of the result of the actions of 
past lives. 

1 nabhuklam kfiyate karma kalpakotiiatairapi. 

*TMK 11-25. 



realises through philosophic wisdom that life is nothing but 
suffering (duhkha) and the so-called happiness is rooted only 
in suffering [duhkha-mula) , one naturally looks forward to the 
permanent and real happiness. Only such individuals who 
develop a detachment towards worldly pleasures of evanascent 
character become the aspirants for moksa . a 

We now come to the second question, viz. whether all souls 
are eligible for moksa? This question arises because some be¬ 
lieve that there are eter naily bound selves ( nitya-baddha or nitya- 
samsari)? in the same way as there are eternaily released souls 
(nitya-mukta) . According to the Visistadvaita svstem, jivas are 
classified as baddhas, those who are in bondage; muktas , 
those who are released from bondage, and nityas , those who are 
eternally free, that is, those who never had bondage. 

There are two divergent views on this matter both in defence 
of and opposed to the concept of nitya-samsari. By way of de¬ 
fence, it is contended that the existence of eternally bound 
souls is to be accepted in order to account for the possibility of 
periodical creation and dissolution of the universe The assump¬ 
tion here is that the creation of the universe is intended for 
the bound souls to experience pleasure and pain. If all the souls 
were eligible for moksa , all of them are expected to be released 
eventually. When such a situation arises there would be no scope, 
for creation . 8 As against the theory of nitya-samsdri, it is argued 
that its acceptance would lead to the possibility of no one as¬ 
piring for release. If there are eternally bound souls, a doubt 
might arise in one’s mind whether he could be such an 
individual, and with such a doubt one would not strive for 
moksa. 

Counter-arguments are also advanced against both the views. 
The contention that if all souls achieved moksa there would be 
an end to the creation of the universe is not correct, because it 
contradicts the sruti texi which says that the creator created the 
universe as it had been done previously . 9 Nor is it sound to 

e TMK 11-26. 

7 This view is held by a section of Visi?tadvaitins and Madhvas. See S S f 
p. 87. Sayuthy&h pare ca kecid dhuh .... A few stray smrti statements seem 
to lend support to this view, ekarn padam noddharate. . . .kfipami ajasram 
aSubhan .. . . 

8 TMK 11-27. sarga-sthityadi-santatyavvatih. 

9 Tait. dhcita vidh&ta yathdpQrvam akalpayat. 



admit that some individuals would forever suffer bondage as it 
would go against the all-compassionate character of Isvara . J0 
How could the all-compassionate Isvara tolerate the permanent 
suffering of some individuals? 

By way of a direct reply to the arguments of the opponents 
one may point out that even if the creation of universe comes 
to an end as a result of all jivas being released, it should not 
matter at all since Isvara is free to do so out of His free will. 
Similarly, even if we accept the existence of some nitya sarft- 
sdris j it would not be a reflection on Isvara because His com¬ 
passion may remain restricted to some individuals out of His 
will. Whatever happens out of the free will of the all-powerful 
and all-compassionate God, one has to accept it as His dispen¬ 
sation. 

Vedanta Desika does not agree with any of these arguments. 
The jivas are infinite in number, and the view that all souls 
would achieve moksa is not tenable. The issue to be considered 
is whether or not everyone is eligible for moksa. According to 
the Visistadvaita Vedanta, there is no difference with regard to 
the intrinsic nature of jivas y and as such it is not correct to 
assume that only some will achieve moksa and others will ever 
remain in bondage. The correct position is that all are eligible, 
but, however, only an individual who is desirous of attaining 
moksa has to endeavour for it by adopting the prescribed sadhana 
and he will no doubt achieve it with God’s grace . 1 11 God in 
order to shower His grace looks forward to a sincere desire for 
release on the part of an individual. 


II. BHAKTI AS THE MEANS TO MOKSA 

According to the Visistadvaita Vedanta, bhakti is the means or 
updya to moksa y as this is evident from numerous sruti and smrti 
texts . 12 What is bhakti ? The term bhakti is derived from the root 
word bhaj which means seva or meditation (bhaj sev ay am). 12 In 

1 * > TMK 11-28. nirupadhika-dnya-hanih . 

11 Sec Lakfmitantra (17-78) quoted in Rahasyatrayasdra , Ch. XI. samsdra - 
tantra-vdhitvdt rakfapekfdm pratikfate. 

12 See TMK 11-29. Sruti-Sata-vihitafi mukter up&yah bhaktih, 

13 Accoiding to Nighanfu (the Glossary of Vedic Words), seed means bhakti, 
upas and. See Srutaprakdiikd 1-1-1, seva bhakti upasti iti naighanfukokteh 



common usage it is understood in the sense of love towards the 
respected or elderly person ( mahaniya-vifaye pritih). Love or 
priti is a state of knowledge, a mental disposition. Bhakti as a 
means or upaya is therefore defined as unceasing meditation done 
with love on the Supreme Being ( snehapuTvam-anudhyanam) . u 
It is thus regarded as knowledge (amental activity) in the form 
of love for God (prltuupa jhdna) . It is generated by scrupulous 
observance of religious duties as laid down by scripture in ac¬ 
cordance with one's varna and asrama , along with spiritual knowl¬ 
edge. The performance of one’s duties and rituals ( karma ) will 
have to be observed, as explained in the Gita, purely as a divine 
service for the pleasure of God ( bhagavaUpriti ) and not in ex¬ 
pectation of any rewards thereof . 16 This in brief is the Visista- 
dvaita view of sddhana for moksa. 

The Upanisads, while describing the upaya for moksa do not 
use the term bhakti but use other terms such as jhdna , vedana , 
darsana , dhydna, dhruvd-smrti and upas and. The question arises 
whether it would be justified to regard bhakti as the direct 
means to moksa. After a careful analysis of the various concer¬ 
ned passages in the Upanisads and taking into consideration the 
opening as well as concluding statements of these passages, the 
explanation offered in the Bhagavad-gita , authoritative state¬ 
ments of the Vakyakara, one of the earliest commentators on 
the Vedanta-sutras, and also the statement in Vedanta-sutras itself, 
Ramanuja comes to the conclusion that all the terms bear the 
same meaning, and they all refer to bhakti . According to the 
principle of interpretation laid down by theMlmamsakas, when 
two terms are used in the same context, the word having a 
general meaning should bear the meaning of the specific term . 16 
As will be shown presently, the terms vedana, jhdna > upas ana, 
etc. are general terms; bhakti is a term bearing a specific 
meaning. 

An Upanisadic text says : ‘Having known him, he transgresses 
death (bondage) and there is no other means to attain him .’ 17 
Another text asserts : ‘He who knows Brahman attains the 


14 See S S 11-29, p. 88. snehapurvam anudhydnam bhaktih iti copdyo viSesyate. 
15 TMK11-29. 

ie Ibid. sdmanyoktik samana-prakaraxia pafhiia paryavasyed-vitefe . 

17 Svct III-8. tameva viditvatimrtyumeti ndnyahpanlhb vidyatc ayanaya. 



highest .’ 18 These statements indicate that jnana or knowledge of 
Brahman is the means to moksa . In fact, the Advaita Vedanta 
asserts, on the authority of such scriptural texts, that jrina alone 
is the sole means to moksa. The practice of upasana or nidi dhy as ana 
(contemplation), referred to in other texts as the means to 
moksa , is considered by the Advaitin as subsidiary aid to jhdna. 
The Visistadvaitin does not question the basic view that jnana 
is means to moksa , as evidenced in. the above scriptural texts. 
The issue which he raises is : what kind of knowledge serves as 
the means to moksa ? Is it the knowledge as generated by the 
Upanisadic texts ( uakydrtha-judna ) 18a as the Advaitin contends, 
or jiidna in some other form? It is pointed out by Ramanuja and 
in a more elaborate way by Vedanta Desika that vaky art ha-jnana 
cannot be the means to moksa. On the contrary, it is jiidna as 
developed into the form of steadfast meditation or bhakti that 
constitutes the direct means to moksa. That vaky dr tha-jnana cannot 
serve as a means to moksa is discussed in detail later. 

The justification for introducing the concept of bhakti is 
provided on the authority of a specific passage in the Mundaka 
Upanisad and the relevant verses in the Bhagavad-gita which 
elucidate the nature of the means for God-realization as implied 
in the Upanisadic text. The Upanisadic text says : ‘This Self 
(Brahman) cannot be attained by the study of the Vedas, nor 
by meditation nor through much hearing. He is to be attained 
only by one whom the Self chooses. To such a person, the Self- 
reveals its nature .’ 10 The implication of this statement as ex¬ 
plained by Ramanuja is that mere Sravana (hearing), manana 
(reflection) and even nididhyasana (contemplation) undertaken 
without intense love to God cannot serve as means to God re¬ 
alisation. Only that individual on whom God showers His grace 
could attain Him. Whom then does God choose to receive His 
grace? The answer, according to Ramanuja, is that one who is 
beloved to God is chosen by Him (priyatama eva hi varaniyo 


18 Tait I. brahmavid dpnoli param. 

i 8a For the meaning and implication of i''i!;yartha-j ndna, see the following 
section ‘Theories of Jnana as the Means to Moksa’ in this chapter. 

19 Mund 3-2-3. ndyarndtmd pravacanena labhyo na medhayd na bahuna Srutena; 
yamevaisa urnnle lena labhyah y tasyaisa■ dtma vivrnute taniim svam. The same text is 
also found in Katha Upanisad 1-2-23. 



bhavati ) . 20 The questions as to who is the one most dear to God 
and why he is regarded so are answered in the Bkagavad-gitd. 
Thus the Gita says: ‘To those who crave for eternal union 
(with Me) and meditate (on Me), I bestow with love that clear 
divine vision ( bnddhiyoga) by which they attain me . 21 In another 
verse it says : ‘The one who is devoted to God is the dearest to 
Him .’ 22 God loves him who loves God most intensely. It is also 
made explicit in the Gila that bhakti is the only means to attain 
God. Thus it says: ‘Neither by the Vedas, nor by austerities, nor 
by gifts, nor by sacrifice can I be seen as thou hast seen me. But 
by devotion exclusive I may in this form be known as seen in 
true form, Arjuna, and also be attained.’ 22a This verse is an 
elucidation of the statement in Mundaka Upanisad and the fuller 
implication of it is that without deep devotion to God the mere 
study of scripture, observance of austerities and performance of 
rituals will not help to attain God . 23 Itis only the unconditional, 
deep-rooted love for God that serves as a means to know God in 
His true form, to have His vision and eventually to attain Him. 
This means that divine vision is possible only through God’s 
grace and in order to earn it one has to be deeply devoted to 
God. Only to such individual, who loves God and who craves to 

20 RB 1-1-1, p. 19. 

21 BGX-10. tesam satatayuktdnam bhajatdm prilipurvakam ; daddmi buddhiyogam 
tam yena mam upaydnti te. Bnddhiyoga here means para-bhahti or a stage of 
bhakti that has been perfected to the extent of leading to divine vision ( dariana- 
samnnakara ).. 

22 BG VII-17. 

22 a BG XI-53-54. ndham vedaih na tapasd na danena na ca ijyaya ; iakya evam- 
vidho dr as furh .. .bhaktyd tn ananyayd sakya aham euamvidho' rjuna; j datum drastum 
ca IrMvena proves turn ca parantapa. 

23 On the face of it this Upanisadic text and the Gild seem to contra¬ 
dict what is stated in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad which states that for self- 
reaiisalion iravana , matiana and nididhydsana are needed ( alma vd are drastavyah 
irotavyo mantavyo nididhyasitavyah Br. G-5-C). This is not so. All that is negated 
in tins particular verse is that mere sravana {kevala £ravana)> etc. devoid of 
intense bhakti is of no use for God-realisation. It should be observed with 
deep devotion to God. This explanation is offered on the basis of the princi¬ 
ple of interpretation adopted by the Mimfuiisakas. There is a scriptural text 
( Tajur-veda d-2-7, 3o) which states that fire is not to be installed on the ground 
nor in the sky nor in the heaven na frrlhivvdm no anlarikse na divi agnih cetavyah: 
Here what is implied is that fire is not be installed on bare ground but on a 
platform specially erected for it. Such statements are known as viSiffa-vidhi. 
See Taiparya-candnka on BG XI-53-54. 



have His vision, God showers His grace and reveals Himself. In 
view of these facts, Ramanuja maintains that bhakti is implied in 
the Upanisadic statement referred to above. 

Updsand, dhydna and smrti-santaii which are mentioned by the 
Upanisads as means to moksa arc the same as bhakti referred to 
in the Gita, The practice of dhydna means contemplation (cin- 
tana) 24, or meditation. Such meditation will have to be done 
continuously and repeatedly, as explained in the Vedanta-sutra 
(dvrttih asakrl). When it is practised continuously it takes the 
form of remembrance* of the object of contemplation without 
interruption. This is called smjti-santati , unbroken series of re¬ 
collection of the object of meditation, comparable to the un¬ 
interrupted flow of oil . 26 In other words, it is steadfast contem¬ 
plation which is enjoined as a means to moksa. The vfovdupasand 
is also used in the same sense, viz. the continuous and steadfast 
mental concentration . 28 When updsand or smrti-santati gains 
intensity by repeated and continuous observance, it assumes the 
form of vividness similar to that of a direct vision of the object 
of contemplation ( darfana-samanakara ) . Such a state is known as 
dariana. Thus dhydna leads to dhruva-smrti which assumes the 
form of updsand and updsand culminates in dariana or direct 
vision . 27 Only such an updsand or meditation, as perfected to the 
extent of its becoming similar to the vision of the Supreme Be¬ 
ing, is considered as the means ( upaya ) for moksa . 28 The same is 
described as parabhakti . 2e The words vcdana , dariana , etc. used 
in the Upanisadic texts as direct means to moksa imply updsand 
as explained above. 

24 See RB IV-1-1. dhydnam ca cinlanam; cintanam ca smrti-santatirupam. 

2®RB 1-1-1 p. 17. dhydnam ca tailadhdravat avicchinna-smftisantdna-rupam, 

28 ekdgra-(citlai-vrtti-nairantaryam. 

21 vcdanam dhydna-viirdntam dhyanam irdntam dhruvasmrtau; sa ca drsfitvamabhyeti, 
djstih bhaktitvam icchati. 

28 RB I-1-1, p. 19. evQmnlpd dhruvdnusmflireva bhakti-iabdena abhidhiyate ; 
updsana-parydyatvdl bhakli-iabdasya . 

29 According to Ramanuja, there are three stages or grades of bhakti de¬ 
pending on intensity: para-bhakti , para-jlidna and paramo-bhakti. When the 
unceasing meditation on God is perfected to the extent of its becoming simi¬ 
lar to a clear vision ( darSana-samanakdra) , it is known as para-bhakti. After 
reaching this stage, if the devotee develops a craving to have the vision of 
God and if he is blessed with a glimpse of God, it is called para-j ddna. When 
the devotee, not being satisfied with such a temporary vision, wishes to have 
a permanent vision of God, it is regarded as paramo-bhakti, the final stage. 



How could knowledge ( vedana ) and contemplation ( upasand ) 
mean the same thing? That the two terms have the same 
meaning is established on the basis of the fact that the expres¬ 
sion veda and upasita are used as interchangeable words in one 
and the same passage dealing with the same topic. Thus, the 
passage in Chandogya Upani$ad discussing the manner of doing 
updsana of Brahman starts with the statement mano brahmeti 
upasita ? 0 (Brahman is to be contemplated as Mind), using the 
expression upasita or to be contemplated. While concluding this 
passage, it is stated cvarh veda , meaning he who knows thus 
(veda) . The term veda is used here in the place of upasita . Tak¬ 
ing into consideration the context of the passage, veda at the 
concluding statement means the same as upasita used at the 
beginning. In another passage of Chandogya ? 1 referring to the 
greatness of the sage Raikva, the opening sentence states 
yastadvedayatsa veda y meaning what Raikva knew and what is to 
be known, etc. While concluding this narration, it is stated: 
whatever devata you contemplate (tvam updsse ), 32 tell me in de¬ 
tail about the same deity. In this passage, unlike the previous 
one, the term veda is used in the beginning, and at the end the 
word upasand is used. Taking both these passages into consider¬ 
ation Ramanuja comes to the conclusion that vedana and updsana 
should be taken to mean the same thing. The two are not dis¬ 
tinct as is commonly understood. 

Thus the terms such a sjnana, dhyana, dhruvanusmrti, etc. which 
are used in the Upanisads as means to moksa are to be under¬ 
stood to mean the same thing. Otherwise it would amount to 
the admission of different means for moksa. If the means be 
different, the goal to be achieved would also be different. Ac¬ 
tually, the goal is the same for all, and hence the means should 
also be the same. Therefore, it is concluded that all these terms, 
though they appear to have different meanings, should bear the 
meaning of the specific term bhakli , according to the MImamsa 
principle of interpretation . 33 

If jhana alone is considered as the sole means to moksa , as 
Advaitin contends, all the Upanisadic texts referring to upasand 
become meaningless. In fact updsana is enjoined as a means to 

30 Ch 3-18. 31 Ch 4-1-4. 32 Ch 4-2-2. 

m TMK 11-29. judna-dhyanadi-vdcam sama-phala-vifqyd saivayuktd pratifiha. 



attain moksa. Vedanta Dcsika therefore concludes that bhakti in 
the form of continuous and unbroken process of meditation cul¬ 
minating in the vision of the Supreme Being is the direct means 
to moksa** 

Bhakti as a up ay a for moksa is described in the Gita as bhakti - 
yoga . It is a life-long rigorous discipline involving the acquisition 
of spiritual knowledge, development of certain ethical virtues 
and observance of religious duties as laid down by sacred texts. 
These details are discussed in the Vedania-siuras and the Giia. 
It is to be preceded by the practice of karma-yoga and jhana-yoga 
referred to in the <7/7i?. 35 Karma-yoga emphasises the disinterested 
performance of action {karma ), such as sacrifice {yajna), charity 
{dand) and austerity (tap as) as divine service without any expec¬ 
tation of rewards thereof. Jhana-yoga signifies constant medita¬ 
tion upon atman , the individual self with the control of mind and 
senses. The two are inter-related and the aim of these is self- 
realization ( atmavalokana) . Both these subserve bhakti , and as 
such they are the subsidiary means to bhakti-yoga , which is the 
direct means to God-realization. 30 

Upasana performed for the purpose of realising Brahman is 
known as Brahma-vidya. The Upanisads refer to thirty-two such 
vidyas and describe them under different names such as pahedgni - 
vidya, vaUvanara-vidya , dahara-vidya> madhu-vidya , sad-vidya , nyasa - 
vidya, They are named differently because of the difference 
in the description of the object of contemplation, viz. Brahman 
in terms of its different attributes. These vidyas are therefore 
different in character. 37 However, the goal to be achieved in all 


34 TMK 11-30. According to the Visis^advaita Vedanta, besides bhakti , 
prapatti or the absolute self-surrender to God is also laid down as an alternative 
means to moksa. Bhakti is a rigorous discipline, and for those, who are incap¬ 
able of undertaking it, prapatli is advocated as an alternative easy path to 
mokfa. This doctrine is adopted on the strength of the teachings contained in 
the Vedas as well as the Ilihasas, Puranas and IPancaralrai literature. It does 
not come up for discussion in the Taltva-mukta-kalapa except the mention of 
the term nyasa-vidya as one of the thirty-two vidyas because of the fact that 
Vedanta Desikais primarily concerned with the discussion of the fundamental 
metaphysical doctrines. 

* 5 Gildrtha-samgraha (verse 1) . Sva-dharma-jiland-VQirdgya-sddhya-bhaktyaika - 
gocarah. 

S ®TMK II r 31. * 7 TMK 11-31. See also VS 1II-3-56. mn& Sabdadibhedat. 



these upasands is the same, viz. realization of Brahman. In view 
of this, these updsanas are considered as alternative means to 
moksa , as explained in the Vedanta-sutra . 38 


III. THEORIES OF JN ANA AS THE MEANS TO MOKSA 

According to one school of thought ascribed to some ancient 
Advaitins, niyoga generated by uididhyasana as enjoined in the 
Upanisads is the means to moksa . Niyoga is a special potency or 
power in the form of adrsta and this is generated by the obser¬ 
vance of continuous meditation. This potency causes direct in¬ 
tuitive knowledge of atman ( aparoksa-jndna ) which removes the 
cosmic illusion. This view is known as dhydna-niyoga-vada. 

According to another school of thought attributed to some 
Advaitins who are supposed to be the followers of ancient 
Mlmamsakas, although the universe is illusory, it appears as 
real in Brahman. In other words, Brahman appears as universe 
due to the cosmic illusion. Brahman is the adhifthana or the basis 
for the illusory appearance of the universe. It is therefore regard¬ 
ed as saprapanca or as associated with the universe. Moksa in this 
system is the realization of the true nature of Brahman as nis- 
prapanca t that is. Brahman as devoid of the illusory universe. In 
order to achieve this goal, continuous meditation on Brahman 
is necessary. The Upanisadic injunctions such as that Brahman 
is to be meditated upon (nididhydsitavyah) are intended to con¬ 
vey this fact, viz. that Brahman is to be realized as acosmic. 
This view is known as nisprapanca-niyoga-vada , or the theory 
which advocates that the continuous meditation of Brahman as 
devoid of prapanca will lead to the realization of Brahman. 

The third view which is an important one held by Samkara 
and his followers emphasises that jhana as generated by sravana , 
manana and nididhyasana removes the cosmic illusion and that 
alont is the means to mok$a. That is, thejndna generated by the 
hearing of the Upanisadic texts referring to the identity of 
Brahman and jiva ( vakyartha-jndna ) is ihe means to moksa. All the 
three views are subjected to critical scrutiny by Vedanta Desika. 

According to the first theory, the special unseen potency 
(niyoga) generated by constant and continuous meditation on 


M VS III-3-57. vikalpo ’ vtiisfaphalatvat. 



the identity between Brahman and the indi vidual self as taught 
in the scriptural text ‘That Thou Art* ( tattvamasi ) produces im¬ 
mediate knowledge ( aparoksa-jndna) by means of which cosmic 
illusion is removed. If this is the position, it is relevant to ask 
why the knowledge which arises as a result of knowing the mean¬ 
ing of tattvamasi does not remove the cosmic illusion. It may be 
said that the knowledge that arises from the hearing of the 
scriptural text is mediate in character (paroksa), whereas the 
cosmic illusion which is of perceptual character needs to be re¬ 
moved only by perceptual knowledge which is immediate in 
character. The constant meditation upon what is taught by the 
scriptural text is claimed to produce an immediate knowledge 
which alone removes the illusion. 

This argument is rejected by Vedanta Desika on the ground 
that there are instances in which a cognition which is considered 
to be immediate in character is sublated by a cognition of medi¬ 
ate character. Thus, for instance, the wrong cognition that the 
flame of a lamp is one is contradicted by the inferential know¬ 
ledge (which is mediate in character) that the flame is not one 
but a series of flames. It may be possible to overcome this objec¬ 
tion by admitting that dhydna produces some special power 
( Sakti ) in the form of adrsfa which removes the cosmic illusion. 
But the Advaitin does not accept this position. If the special 
power generated by dhydna removes avidya , then it is not jnana 
alone but something other than jnana that is the cause of the 
removal of avidya. This would then lead to what would be un¬ 
acceptable to the Advaitin that this universe is real and not 
illusory. 39 

Regarding the second theory that Brahman is to be realized 
as devoid of the illusory universe through meditation Vedanta 
Desika points out that nowhere in the Upanisads we come 
across an injunction ( vidhi ) enjoining that Brahman is to be 
meditated upon as dissociated from the universe. It may be 
argued that the injunction upasita which enjoins that Brahman 
is to be meditated upon implies that Brahman which is mani¬ 
festing itself with the universe is to be dissociated from the uni¬ 
verse. That is, by means of continuous meditation of Brahman 
as devoid of universe, Brahman is realised ultimately as devoid 


a9 TMK 11-43. 



of its association with the universe. The niyoga is the fruit of 
Brahmopasana-vidhi. 

This argument is also rejected by Vedanta Desikaas unsound. 
In the purva-kandc of the Vedas, rituals are enjoined, as for 
example, the scriptural injunction which says: 'One who is 
desirous of svarga should perform agnihotra' . 40 According to the 
Mimamsakas, who are the authoritative interpreters of the 
rituals, svarga is the goal and it is attained through apurva t the 

* 1 ^ ^ p ^ »-> Q A /-V /-I Vk. - * ♦V* A ^ ^ ^ h yv 1 
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sacrifice ( agnihotra ). Accordingly, sacrifice or yaga constitutes the 
sadhana or the means for niyoga . The various preliminaries * of 
the ritual are regarded as subsidiary means (itikartavyaia). Thus, 
in all such injunctions enjoining the performance of rituals, 
three factors are involved: sadhya, what is sought after, sadhana , 
the means to achieve it and karana, different preliminaries of 
rituals serving as subsidiary means. What then is the sadhya in 
the present case and what is its sadhana ? In the injunction 
‘Brahman which is associated with the universe is to be realised 
as dissociated from it’, the sadhya or goal is realisation of Brah¬ 
man as dissociated from the universe; and the sadhana for it is 
also meditation of Brahman as dissociated from the universe. 
Thus both the sadhana and sadhya are the same. This is not a 
satisfactory position. If there be no distinction between sadhana 
and sadhya , there is hardly any scope for subsidiary means. 41 

Further, if mukti in the sense of cessation of the appearance of 
universe in Brahman is to be achieved by means of an unseen 
potency ( niyoga) , then the universe sublated by it cannot also be 
considered as illusory. As already pointed out, what is sublated 
by means other than jhdna cannot be illusory. 42 Besides, what is 
achieved by niyoga , according to the Mimamsaka, is not perma¬ 
nent as, for instance, svarga . Thus, niyoga as described by the 
ancient Advaitins cannot be accepted as a means to moksa . 

We now take up for examination the third view as advanced 
by the Sankarites. According to them, the knowledge which is 
generated by the hearing of the Upanisadic texts which teach 
the identity of the individual self and Brahman such as the 
maha-vdkya ‘That Thou Art’ is the sole means to moksa ( pakyd - 

*°agnihotram juhuyat svargakamah. 41 TMK 11-44. 

A2 Ibid. mukti h naiyogiki cet jagadapi rnrsa na syat . 



rtha-jnana-matrat moksam ). It is asked whether one attains release 
from bondage by means of the knowledge generated by the mere 
hearing the Upanisadic texts (sravamjanyajndnamdtrdt) . This can¬ 
not be so because such an assumption conflicts with our experi¬ 
ence and cannot also be proved by any of the pramanas. We find 
that a person, even after hearing the sacred texts, continues to 
experience bondage in the same manner as before. If hearing 
of the sacred texts through the teacher is sufficient for the re- 
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jane or meditation which are enjoined by the Upanisad for this 
purpose would become superfluous. This is not appropriate. Nor 
is this position acceptable even to the Advaitin. 

According to the Advaitin, the knowledge arising by the mere 
hearing of the sacred texts is not sufficient to remove avidya , 
which is the cause of bondage in the form of ignorance about 
Brahman. The impression that the individual self is distinct from 
Brahman ( bheda-vasana ) is beginningless and is deep rooted in 
the mind, and hence the knowledge of identity of the two 
( abheda-jnana ) arising from the mere hearing is not effective 
enough to remove it. What is learnt from the teacher as the real 
meaning of the sacred texts ( iravana ) needs to be reflected upon 
repeatedly before it is transformed into deep conviction. It is to 
be meditated upon constantly until one gets a proper knowledge 
of the identity of the individual self with Brahman ( abheda-jnana ). 
Only such a knowledge arising from meditation can remove 
bondage. 

Even this explanation fails to improve the situation, argues 
Vedanta Desika. Is there any distinction between the jnana which 
arises after hearing the sacred texts and the jnana which arises 
after going through meditation? A difference is possible if it be 
admitted that certain aspects of Brahman which were not rea¬ 
lised earlier become known after the meditation. But according 
to the ontological position of the Advaitin, Brahman is nirvisesa , 
and there are no special characteristics in respect of Brahman. 
In the absence of any difference in the content of the two types 
or levels of knowledge, it is not possible to say that the knowl¬ 
edge that arises later after meditation is different from the earlier 
one and as such it is capable of removing the cosmic illusion. 43 


43 TMK 11-45. There are a few other arguments advanced by the Advaitins 
to substantiate the view that there is a distinction between the knowledge 



There is another view according to which the Upanisadic 
statements such as tattvamasi generate knowledge of immediate 
character ( aparokfa-jndna ) which is capable of removing the cos¬ 
mic illusion. That verbal testimony generates immediate knowl¬ 
edge is explained by an interesting illustration. Ten persons 
who crossed a river together started counting themselves to 
make sure that all the ten had safely arrived at the other side of 
the river. Each one counted the persons present without also 
counting himself and thought that there were only nine in the 
group. Someone else who arrived at the spot counted everybody 
one by one and said to the tenth person that you are the tenth 
(da Santas tv ama si) . The verbal statement made by the other per¬ 
son produced an immediate knowledge to the tenth person 
causing him the direct realization that he is the tenth. In the 
same way the sruti statement, though it is only verbal, can pro¬ 
duce immediate knowledge leading to the realisation that the 
soul is identical with Brahman. 

Even this explanation, Vedanta Desika contends, does not 
prove that verbal testimony causes immediate knowledge. In 
the statement—‘thou art the tenth person*—there are two as¬ 
pects : (a) ‘thou 5 , and (£) the person being the tenth. The 
‘thou 5 aspect which refers to the self is already known to the 
individual because it is self-evident and on that account the 
knowledge of that aspect is immediate. The other aspect in the 
statement that he is the tenth person is conveyed to him by 
means of a verbal statement, and this knowledge therefore is 
mediate (paroksa) . As the ‘thou* aspect is so obvious and is of 
immediate nature, the latter mediate knowledge is easily mis¬ 
taken to be of immediate nature. If it is contended that sabda 
could generate immediate knowledge, then the distinction 
drawn between pratyaksa and paroksa would cease to exist. The 
correct position is that knowledge which arises through direct 
perception is alone immediate ( aparoksa) , whereas the knowl¬ 
edge that arises on the basis of inference and Sabda is always 
mediate ( paroksa ) in character. 44 

of the identity of Brahman as generated by the scriptural texts and the 
knowledge which constitutes the very svarupa of Brahman. These are discus¬ 
sed in detail in the Satadufani and rejected by Vedanta Desika as untenable. 
See SD, Vdda 43. See also AV, pp. 144-45. 

44 TMK 11-46. 



For still another reason verbal testimony cannot generate 
immediate knowledge of the object denoted by it. When we hear 
a verbal statement we get only perceptual knowledge of the 
sound ( sabda-visayaka-pratyaksa ) but not of what is denoted by 
the statement. The knowledge of the fire which arises on the 
basis of the perception of smoke in the hill isparoksa. Only smoke 
is perceived, whereas fire is inferred. Hence the knowledge of 
the fire is mediate. In the same way, the knowledge of‘thou* 
aspect which is self-evident and already known is immediate, 
whereas the characteristic feature of his being the tenth is only 
known mediately by the verbal statement conveyed to him. 
This illustration thus shows that it is not possible to prove that 
verbal testimony causes immediate knowledge. 

After refuting the theory that vakyartha-jndna is the means to 
mok$a, Vedanta Dcsika proceeds to point out that the accept¬ 
ance of such a theory would lead to several difficulties. In the 
first instance, the teaching of the Upanisad by a teacher to a 
pupil is not tenable, because, according to the metaphysical 
position held by the Advaitin, there is no second, real individual 
other than Brahman. 45 If it be accepted that the pupil exists as 
a real individual and is different from the teacher, then the 
teaching of identity of souls is absurd. If the teacher has realised 
the identity, then he would be teaching to a non-existent 
individual. 

Even if some distinction between the teacher and taught is 
plausible, the knowledge which arises from the teaching of the 
scriptural text ‘That Thou Art’ cannot remove the cosmic illu¬ 
sion. If everything other than Brahman is illusory, even the 
scriptural text which teaches the identity of Brahman and jiva is 
illusory. If this text as well as the knowledge arising out of it 
is illusory, how could that remove the cosmic illusion? The 
criticism is based on the assumption that what is illusory can 
only be sublated by what is real. 

To this objection the Advaitin may reply that it is not neces¬ 
sary that the cognition which sublates the illusory experience 
should be real. For example,a person mistakes a rope for snake. 
Another person nearby tells him'that it is not a snake. If the 
individual having the illusion believes that the statement of the 
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other person is false, it cannot remove his illusion. In the same 
way, once it is realised that the knowledge arising from the 
teaching of the scriptural text is illusory in character, it can no 
longer remove the cosmic illusion. 

The Advaitin adopts a different argument in support of his 
theory. The scriptural texts teaching the identity of Brahman 
and jiva are not absolutely unreal like the sky-flower. Prior to 
the onset of the knowledge of Brahman, it is viewed as some¬ 
thing real . 40 As long as knowledge of Brahman has not arisen, 
these texts are capable of generating knowledge of Reality. 
Further, what is illusory can cause effects which are of real 
nature . 47 There are numerous examples of what is real being re¬ 
vealed by what is not real. The shell-silver which is illusory 
causes joy. The objects experienced in dream cause pleasure of 
real character. One’s reflection in the mirror causes the knowl¬ 
edge of one's face. 

The Visistadvaitin does not accept this argument. In all these 
instances cited by the Advaitin, it is not the illusory object but 
the knowledge of those objects that cause the real effects. Knowl¬ 
edge in this system is real. Even if the object be illusory, its 
cognition is real. The content of the knowledge does not deter¬ 
mine the nature of the cognition because the latter is real by 
virtue of its intrinsic character . 48 

Another difficulty is pointed out in respect of the position held 
by the Advaitin. The knowledge which arises from the teaching 
of the scriptural text ‘That Thou Art* is supposed to remove the 
cosmic illusion. It is asked whether or not this knowlege which is 
different from Brahman persists after the removal of the cosmic 
illusion. If it persists, then, it being different from Brahman, 
there would be no total release. If another knowledge is sought 
for its removal, it would lead to an infinite regress. To overcome 
this problem, the Advaitin maintains that this nivartaka jhana , 
vanishes by itself just as the last bit of flame of the jungle fire 
gets itself extinguished. 


46 Sce SB I-1-4 and II-1-14. 

47 Thia is known as asatyat-satya-siddhi-vada advanced by the author of 
Brahma-siddhi. 

48 TMK 11-49. Detailed criticism of this theory may be found in Satad&fani, 
see Vada, 30. Also AV, pp. 20-24. 



In reply to this Vedanta Des'ika says that it would not be cor¬ 
rect to say that the knowledge which removes the entire cosmic 
illusion becomes removed of its own accord. Even in the case of 
the jungle fire, the last flame is not self-extinguished. On the 
contrary, it gets extinguished through the help of the wind. In 
fact, the jungle fire which is real has a real cause; with the ces¬ 
sation of the cause its effect too ceases to exist. In the case of the 
vakydrtha-jndna , it is mithyd or illusory in character, and what is 
illusory is to be subiated by another knowledge negating it 
(badhaka-jndna). If what is illusory could cease to exist on its 
own accord, then the cosmic illusion too should have been 
removed of its own accord. But this is not so. Hence one nivar- 
taka-jnana needs another one for its removal and in this way it 
would lead to an infinite regress. If the nivarlaka-jnana does not 
get removed, then mok$a also would not become possible . 49 

Further, what is the content of the nivartaka-jndnal Is pure 
Brahman its content or Brahman associated with may a or the 
universe itself which is other than Brahman or the mithydlva of 
the universe? None of these alternatives is tenable. If pure 
Brahman is the content, it becomes knowable ( vedya ) insofar as 
it becomes the content of knowledge. This position is not accept¬ 
able to the Advaitin. Nor is Brahman conditioned by may a its 
content. In that case, the jnana has for its content an illusory 
entity, because the conditioned Brahman for Advaitin is not 
ultimately real, and it is therefore absurd to say that moksa is 
attained through means which is illusory in character. The 
same objection also holds good for the third alternative. The 
fourth alternative is equally untenable. Is mithyatva of universe 
real or unreal? The former leads to the position of accepting two 
realities. In the latter case, if mithyatva of the universe itself is 
mithyd, it leads, like two negatives implying a positive, to the 
logical conclusion that the universe is saiya. If it is devoid of 
content, then it ceases to be knowledge . 50 

What is the aJraya of the nivartaka-jndna which brings 
about the moksa of the individual? Either it has to be th ejiva 
or the Brahman. If it be the former, jiva being illusory (mithyd), 
it also stands subiated with the cessation of all that is illusory 
other than Brahman ( sarva-mithyatva-jndna ). This would give 
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rise to a situation in which no individual would ever strive for 
one’s own destruction. It may be contended that jiva is not total¬ 
ly illusory, as the critic supposes. Jiva in the Advaita system is 
nothing other than Brahman as conditioned by antahkarana . 
Even if the adjunct in the form of anlahkarna is removed, the uni¬ 
versal consciousness remains unaffected. Jiva is not, therefore, 
totally annihilated. This explanation does not improve the posi¬ 
tion, because the empirical jiva or the ego in the name of antah¬ 
karana which actually is the aspirant for moksa stands annihilated 
in the state of moksa. How could a jiva which ceases to exist in 
the state of moksa ever strive for it . 51 

To avoid this difficulty Brahman may be regarded as the locus 
of nivartaka-jhdna. But then would this asrayatva or the quality of 
being the locus for jhdna be real or unreal? If real, then Brah¬ 
man having such a quality becomes savisesa which is not accept¬ 
able to the Advaitin. If, on the contrary, the asrayatva is unreal, 
the assumption of such a view cannot be fully justified . 52 

Further, what is it that is achieved by the vaky dr tha-jhdna 
which is supposed to remove cosmic illusion? Obviously, it is the 
moksa for the jiva. What is the nature of this moksa? If it means 
the very svarupa of Brahman (i.e. realisation of the true nature 
of Brahman), then it would follow that mukti has already existed, 
for Brahma-svarupa is always in existence and there is nothing 
new that is achieved by moksa . If mukti is different from Brahman, 
then it becomes mithyd y because every thing other than Brahman 
is mithya. In that case all that is mithya gets annhilated by tattva- 
jhana and even moksa stands cancelled. In other words, the pos¬ 
sibility of achieving moksa by means of jhdna is inconceivable, if 
the ontological position of Advaita is accepted. Thus, the theory 
that vakydrlha-jhdna is the means to moksa is untenable . 53 

As explained earlier, knowledge derived from the Study of the 
scriptural text should develop itself into the form of meditation 
which alone can serve as means to mok?a. 

IV. THE PLACE OF KARMA IN THE SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE 

What is the role of karma 54 in the spiritual discipline? Accord- 
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ing to the Visistadvaitin, karma is an important subsidiary to 
bhakti-yoga or updsana which is the direct means to moksa . As 
opposed to this theory, there are two important schools of thought 
which lay grea ter emphasis on karma . According to one school, 
ascribed to Bhaskara, both jhana (understood in the sense of 
updsana ) and karma (in the sense of performance of rituals) 
constitute the means to moksa . This is known as jhana-karma - 
samuccaya-vada. Yadavaprakasa also supports this view except 
with the modification that though both karma and jndna play 
important parts, the former removes the obstruction in the 
way of attaining moksa , whereas the latter actually leads to 
moksa . The other school of thought expounded by Mlmam- 
sakas maintains that karma or the performance of the rituals 
alone as enjoined in the Vedas is the means to moksa , whereas 
jndna is only subsidiary to karma. The Advaitin whose theory we 
have already examined maintains that knowledge being the sole 
means of mokfa, karma or religious acts are not required as direct 
aids to it. The religious acts are useful for securing mental puri¬ 
ty and thereby jnana } but once jndna arises karma may be dis¬ 
pensed with. 

Vedanta Desika rejects these views. According to the Visista¬ 
dvaitin, both jhana (updsana ) and forma have an important place 
in the spiritual discipline, but the latter is subsidiary to the for¬ 
mer which is the principal means to moksa. Karma is understood 
in the Visi§tadvaita system as the performance of the various 
religious duties laid down in the Vedas according to one’s varna 
and dframa (varndSrama-dharma) . It is an important means to bhakti - 
yoga insofar as it helps to remove the sins of the past, develop 
the inner purity of mind and thereby promote bhakti. This view 
is strongly supported by the Vedanta-sutra which is based on 
the scriptural text which states that by means of the study of 
Vedas, rituals, charity, austerity and fasting, Brahman is known . 65 
Just as certain ethical virtues such as Jama (control of mind) and 
dama (control of senses) help the development of bhakti , in the 
same way varndirama-dharma too serves bhakti by way of removing 
the sins of the past and purifying the mind which is essential for 
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the practice of bhakti-yoga . 5€ The statements 57 which emphasise 
both karma and jnana as necessary to achieve moksa are to be 
understood in the sense that mere upasana by itself is not sufficient 
to achieve moksa. As karma is a subsidiary means to it, both are 
necessary. But this is not to be taken to mean, as Bhaskara 
believes, that upasana and karma as combined together constitute 
the means to moksa. As explained earlier, upasana or bhakti-yoga 
is the direct means to moksa whereas karma is the subsidiary 
means to it. 

According to the Mlmamsakas, karma or the preformance of 
rituals enjoined in the Vedas is the means to moksa . Knowledge 
of the Self or Brahman derived from the study of the Upanisa- 
dic portion of the Vedas serves only as an auxiliary means to 
karma insofar as it serves as a purificatory act {samskara) to the 
individual who is engaged in the performance of rituals. The 
Mlmamsakas who emphasise the supremacy of the moral law of 
dharma and the performance of the Vedic rituals for this purpose, 
attach greater importance and authority to the ritualistic por¬ 
tion of the Vedas known as purvakdnda. The Upanisads, accor¬ 
ding to them, only teach the nature of the individual self who 
is the performer of rituals. As the Mlmamsakas do not accept 
the existence of God ( Paramdtma ), Brahman mentioned in the 
Upanisadis, in their opinion, the individual self who has achie¬ 
ved a higher status through the performance of rituals. The 
knowledge of the self gained by the study of Upanisads thus 
serves as a purificatory act for thzjiva. 

Vedanta Desika criticises this theory. Jhdna as the upasand of 
Brahman which is enjoined as the means to moksa and which is 
so different in nature from karma cannot serve as a purificatory 
act for the jiva engaged in the performance of rituals. Besides 
what stands as a means for a specific goal cannot be the means 
to achieve something else . 58 Further, upasana , unlike karma , can¬ 
not give the result with one-time observance. It has to be pur¬ 
sued continuously almost till the end of one’s life. The eight¬ 
fold discipline described in the yoga system and the need for a 
steadfast mind, steady posture, proper place and time, etc. as 
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explained in the Vedanta-sutras constitute the anga or subsidiary 
means to jhdna in the form of updsand. 

If jhdna cannot be the subsidiary means to karma , is it possible 
that karma or rituals subserve jhdna? This is a question raised 
by the Mlmamsakas. According to them, the rituals prescribed in 
the earlier portion of the Vedas ( purvakanda) cannot become 
subsidiary to jhdna . The basis for this objection is that in the 
mokyadharma (a section of the Mahdbhdrata ), it is repeatedly 
staled thaL only those who have unshakable faith in and 
devotion to Paramalman will be able to achieve moksa. 1 ^ The 
rituals prescribed in the Vedas refer to the worship of other dei¬ 
ties such as Indra, Surya and Agni. The objectives of Brahma - 
vidya and the performance of rituals are different and the two 
are also opposed to each other. Karma cannot therefore subserve 
jhdna in the form of steadfast devotion to Paramalman . 

Vedanta Desika sets aside this objection. According to the 
Vedantin, the terms Indra, Agni and Prajapati referred to in the 
ritualistic texts denote ultimately the Paramalman who is the 
indweller of all the other deities as their inner controller. This is 
the interpretation adopted in the Pratardana-Vidya of Vedanta . 60 
Accordingly, in the case of a mumuksu who is engaged in Brahma - 
up a sand , Agni does not refer to the deity Agni but Paramalman 
who is the antarydmi or indweller of Agni. The worship of Agni 
involved in a ritual amounts to the worship of Paramatman. The 
observance of the varnasrama-dharma by the updsaka of Brahman 
is fully justified and karma therefore can become the auxiliary 
to jhdna. 

It is contended by some that varndsrama dharma is to be reno¬ 
unced by one who is a updsaka of Brahman. Accordingly, the per- 
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formance of karma does not necessarily subserve Brahma-vidya . This 
view is rejected on the strength of the teachings contained in the 
Bhagavad-gitd. According to the Gita ., tyaga or renouncement is of 
three kinds: sattvika , rdjasa and tamasa . 61 Of these, what is ap¬ 
proved by the Lord is sattvika tyaga which means the performance 
of the prescribed religious duties without any desire for the 
results and shedding the notion that the individual is the doer. 
The Gild also emphasises that under no circumstances the pres¬ 
cribed religious duties should be given up. It says: karma such 
as sacrifice, charity, austerity should not be given up but should 
be performed . 62 Commenting on this verse, Ramanuja points out 
that the religious duties such as yajha r charity, austerity, etc., 
which are laid down as mandatory by Vedas should never be 
given up by an aspirant for mok$a and that these have to be 
observed right up to the end of one’s life {aprayanad-aharahah 
karyameva). One who gives up the performance of such rituals is 
doing so out of ignorance ( moha ) , 63 

In the case of one who is in samadhi or trance, the performance 
of karma might have been suspended during the state of samadhi. 
This does not really amount to the renouncement of karma , since 
the yogi is deeply absorbed in the realisation of the goal ( afigi ) 
in the form of Brahmanubhava and karma as afiga has become part 
of angi , the goal. The goal being important the temporary 
rejection of its ahga is permissible. That is, temporary suspension 
of religious duties while one is in samadhi is acceptable. 

A question is raised based on a superficial meaning of an Upani- 
sadic statement which uses the expression * atyairami* or one who 
has transgressed varnahama-dharma , whether it would be necessary 
to observe karma as afiga to Brahma-vidya. The expression atyas - 
rami t according to Vedanta Desika, means those who belong to 
th cuttamaframa or the best stage of life . 04 This refers to the 
samnydsin or the one who has renounced all worldly objects. Even 
the samnyasins , according to the Visistadvaitin, have to observe 
the religious duties enjoined by the Vedas . 66 Therefore, it is not 
apporpriate to conclude that rituals are not required for upasaka. 
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V. KARMA AND UPASANA 


In connection with the consideration of karma as auxiliary to 
bhakti-yoga> we have to bear in mind the types of karma which sub¬ 
serve Brahmopasand. There are three types of karma — nitya % naimit- 
tika and kamya. The nitya karmas are the prescribed religious 
duties which are mandatory and these have to be performed 
unconditionally and the failure to do so will result in sin. Nai¬ 
mit tika karmas are such prescribed rituals as have to be observed 
necessarily but only on certain occasions or for certain specific 
purposes such as expiation of sins. The kamya-karmas are those 
which have to be performed only when one desires to attain 
some specific results such as heaven or wealth. The first two are 
obligatory duties, whereas the third are purely optional. Only 
nitya karmas and certain naimittikas are regarded as auxiliary for 
Brahmopasand and not the third. 

In this connection a few objections are raised by the critics of 
Visistadvaita. First of all, the distinction between nitya an dkamya 
is not well determined and as such it cannot be emphasised that 
only nitya karmas are subsidiary means to upasand. Secondly, nitya 
karmas are also mandatory for persons of different stages of life 
(aJramas). How could these which are auxiliary to dSrama also 
subserve updsana? Thirdly, even bhakii-yoga whose goal is moksa 
could be a kamya karma insofar as the persons practising it have 
a desire for moksa. All these issues are discussed by Vedanta 
Desika and clarified. 

Regarding the first issue, the critic is of the view that even a 
nitya karma would be in a sense kamya , because no one would 
attempt to perform it without some motivation. The motivation 
could be two-fold : either for the purpose of achieving 
some good result oi for the purpose of avoiding sin which may 
arise as a result of its nonobservance. 

This is not a correct view, argues Vedanta Desika. If one per¬ 
forms nitya karma with the purpose of avoiding sins that may 
arise due to its nonperformance, it would not become a 
kamya karma. A karma becomes kamya it only it is done with the 
motive of achieving some specific result in the form of greater 
happiness, wealth or heaven. The desire on the part of a person 
to avoid what is considered to be undesirable ( anitta ) is a natural 
one and is common to all. If one performs the karma with such 



a desire to avoid the undesirable consequence, such a karma 
should not be regarded as kamya. If it is done purely for achiev¬ 
ing some specific result, it becomes a kamya karma . 

The distinction between nitya and kamya karma is also well 
defined by the sacred texts ( sastra ). Injunctions are of two types: 
one is in the form of command ( ajha ) and the other is in the 
form of general suggestions laid down for observance if so desired 
( anujnd ). Nitya karmas come under the first category. These have 
to be performed without fail. The kamyas fall under the second 
category. These are optional. If one so desires, one may perform 
them. 

Similarly the distinction between nitya and naimittika is clear, 
though the avoidance of sin is common to both. The word 
naimittika means that which is to be observed due to the special 
circumstances (nimittdt agatah naimittikah). Accordingly, naimittika 
karma is that which is performed as and when a need apses to 
atone a sin. In the case of nitya karma y it is to be performed with¬ 
out fail in order to avoid the sin that will arise as a result of its 
nonperformance. 

Naimittika karma is of two kinds: karma in the form of prayaS - 
citta, expiation of sin and karma to be done on certain specified 
occasions or time, such as the iraddha ceremony on a new moon 
day. The former could also be regarded as a kamya since it is 
optional . 66 That is, the karma may be done if one desires to 
atone the sin committed. Non-performance of it does not result 
in sin, unlike the nitya karma . The latter type of naimittika 
karma is equivalent to a nitya karma 9 since its nonperformance 
results in sin . 67 

Karmas are also classified into pravrtta and niyrtta. According 
to Manu, who draws this distinction, pravrtta karma are those 
which are performed for the attainment of some desired results 
either in this world or the higher realms . 68 The nivrtta karma is 
that which is performed without any desire for results (niskdma) 
but purely for the purpose of moksa.* 80. In this context a ques¬ 
tion is raised whether the karmas v/hich are observed as auxiliaries 
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to updsana for the purpose of moksa could be strictly considered 
niskdma since these are done with a desire (kamana) for moksa. It 
cannot be said that the mumukfu performs them purely for the 
pleasure of Isvara and not for achieving any desired results such 
as svcirga or heaven, because it is impossible to perform any 
karma solely for the pleasure of Uvara without at the same time 
having some selfish interest like moksa. The aspirant for moksa is 
aware of the fact that by earning the grace of fcvara y he will also 
get his moksa and to this extent some selfish element is involved 
in it. 

In reply, Vedanta Desika points out that there is no room for 
the above objection if we understand correctly the implication 
of the words, pravrtta and nivrtta . The nivrtta karmas are those 
which are helpful to overcome the fear of being caught up in 
bondage, and as such one is drawn away from samsdra. The pra - 
vrtta karmas are those whose observance will lead one towards 
bondage and cause further bondage. In other words, what takes 
one away from further bondage is nivrtta karma and what leads 
one towards further bondage is pravrtta karma. Moksa is the 
supreme goal of life, and if one desires to achieve it, it does not 
become a kamana . that is. something to be achieved for selfish 
purposes. Moksa-kamana is not kamana as understood in the ordi¬ 
nary sense of the term. It is a desire directed towards the re¬ 
moval of bondage and is to be sought for as the summum bonwn of 
life. What is to be rejected by the mwnuksu is the desire for other 
results, because it drags one into bondage . 69 


VI. REMOVAL OF PUNYA AND PAPA BY UPASANA 

Mukti is possible when the individual soul becomes totally free 
from the shackles of karma 70 in the form of both punya and papa. 
The meditation on Brahman is enjoined as the means to achieve 
it. The question arises whether the upasand on Brahman is effica¬ 
cious enough to remove all the sins and also the merit (punya) 
accumulated by th ejiva from time immemorial. This doubt 
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arises because karma seems to be never ending, and, unless it is 
overcome by performing suitable expiatory rituals (prayaScitta ), 
it will not cease to exert its influence on the individual. It is al¬ 
most impossible in one’s life time to get rid of the entire karma 
by expiatory rituals. Further, prdyascitta is prescribed only for 
sins committed but not for removing the punya. The sruti says 
that by meaning Vedic rituals)only sins are overcome . 71 

But it does not speak of the removal of punya . How can it be 
claimed that all karmas in the form of both punya and papa are 
overcome by Brahmopasanal 

The above objections are not valid, argues Vedanta Desika. 
Men of wisdom who have deep Vedic knowledge have declared 
that Brahma-vidya or the meditation on Brahman itself constitutes 
the prdyafeitta for all sins committed by the individual . 72 The 
main objective of Brahma-vidya is to remove all obstacles that 
stand in the way of Brahman-realisation. In view of this it is 
possible that the same Brahma-vidya which is prescribed for 
Brahman-realisation could also serve the purpose of prayaScitta 
for sins. Insofar as it is capable of removing all obstacles in¬ 
cluding karma in the form of punya and papa , Brahma-vidya is 
regarded a s prayScitta for sins. The Gita also states that self- 
knowledge in the form of fire [jhandgni) burns all the karmas 73 

The Upanisadic text says that Brahma-vidya takes away all sins 
(papmanah) . 74 The word pdpmdnah (sins) expressed in plural is 
intended to mean both sin as well as merit [punya ). Though the 
word punya is not explicitly mentioned in the sruti, it becomes 
included in the word pdpma y because for an aspirant to moksa 
even punya has the same effect as papa insofar as it stands in the 
way of attainment of moksa . 76 Even dharma becomes adharma from 
the standpoint of an aspirant for moksa. Dharma is that which is 
a means to achieve a desired end. In the case of one who is 
aiming at moksa , what serves to achieve that goal is dharma and 
what comes in its way is adharma. Since punya is an obstacle for 
moksa , it has also to be got rid of. The very Upanisad speaks of 
all merit arising from dharma , artha and kdma— the three goals of 
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life—as papa. It also mentions clearly that both sukrta (merit) 
and duskrta (demerit) are to be cast off. After mentioning 
specifically both sukrta and duskrta , the text says in one sweeping 
statement sarve papmdnah . 7fl Therefore, Brahma-vidya destroys 
not only all sins but all punya too accumulated by the individual. 

It is claimed on the authority of the Upanisadic texts that a 
Brahma-jhani or the one who has Brahman-realisation is untouch¬ 
ed by sin. Thus, the Chandogya Upanisad says: ‘Just as water does 
not cling to a lotus leaf, so the evil deeds do not touch the 
Brahman-knower .* 77 In the same way the Veddnta-sutra states 
that Brahman-knower is also untouched by punya. What are the 
implications of these statements? Do they mean that all kinds 
of sin, both of the past and those done after the commencement 
of updsana (uttaraglia ) do not affect the Brahma-jhani ? If this be 
so, the Upanisadic text 78 which states that unless one is free 
from all sins one will not be able to achieve mok$a i becomes 
meaningless. That is, if punya and papa do not affect the Brahma- 
jhani , why should he have to get rid of them totally for attain¬ 
ing moksa . 

Vedanta De^ika clarifies this doubt by presenting the correct 
position based on the interpretation offered by Ramanuja. Papa 
is of two kinds: one which is committed intentionally and the 
other done unintentionally. The former needs to be overcome 
by suitable expiatory rituals. Only the latter does not affect the 
Brahma-jhani because his updsana of Brahman is capable of 
counteracting it.The Katha Upanisad therefore refers to the need 
of overcoming such sins as committed intentionally . 79 

In the same way it is to be understood that only punya or 
merit acquired by a Brahma-jhani unintentionally will not bear 
any result for him. This is the significance of his not being 
affected by punya. &jndni , for example, might do pious acts un¬ 
intentionally such as some service to the community or the 
creation of a flower garden for worship. Such acts, though not 
done for any selfish purpose, may bear fruits, but the fruits of 
such good deeds do not touch th c jndni in the same way as the 
sins committed unintentionally do not affect him . 80 
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It is stated in the Upanisads that at the time the Brahman- 
knower casts off his mortal remains, his merit goes to his friends 
and his sins go to his enemies . 81 Is such a transfer of one’s punya 
and papa possible? Karma which is the cause of bondage is of 
two kinds : one which is accumulated prior to the commence¬ 
ment of Brahmopdsana % and the second which arises after the 
updsand is started. The first one is of two types : that which has 
already begun to give result and that which is yet to ripen and 
give its effect. The former is to be endured by experiencing it 
till the end of one’s life. The latter is eradicated by updsand . 
The karma which is acquired after the commencement of updsand 
is of two kinds. The first is that which is caused by the deeds 
done intentionally and the second is that which arises as a result 
of acts done unintentionally. We have already pointed out that 
the latter does not affect the upas aka. The former is to be ex¬ 
perienced either in this life or in another life. If this is the case, 
where is the scope for any karma in the form of punya and papa 
to be transferred to someone else at the time the upasaka casts 
off his physical body ? 82 

Vedanta-Desika explains the meaning and significance of the 
transfer of punya and papa and also the eradication of the same 
by Brahmopdsana. According to ViSistadvaita, punya and papa are 
respectively the anugraha (favourable disposition or pleasure) 
and nigraha (unfavourable disposition or displeasure) of hvara . 
When a meritorious deed is performed, fovara becomes pleased; 
when an evil deed is done. He becomes displeased. Punya and 
papa of an individual consist in causing pleasure or displeasure 
respectively to Ifvara . In view of this, the statement that punya 
and papa do not affect the Brahma-jnani and that these are obli¬ 
terated implies that the sadkalpa of God in the form of His 
grace or displeasure on the individual doing updsand does not 
operate . 83 As regards the transfer of punya and papa to friends 
and foes, there is no such transfer of punya or papa from one to 
the other. All that it means is that hvara showers grace or shows 
displeasure towards the friends and foes of the Brahma-jndni tak¬ 
ing into consideration the kinds of good services done or offences 

81 tasya putrd day am upaydnti ; suhfdah sddhukfty&m dvifanlah pdpakflydm 
(quoted by Ramanuja in his commentary on VS-IV-1-17). 
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committed by them towards the knower of Brahman ( Brahmavit ). 
At the time the Brahman-knower sheds his physical body, all 
the punya and papa he has acquired and which have taken the 
form of pleasure or displeasure of Isvara cease to bear result due 
to the influence of bkakti-yoga. Nevertheless, God, at the time the 
Brahma-jhani is on his way to moksa t dispenses punya and papa 
separately corresponding to his punya and papa to his friends and 
foes in the form of showing special favours or displeasures to 
them. 84 This is what is known as punya-papa-sankramana or the 
transfer of sin and merit to others. 

An objection may be raised against this theory of transfer of 
one’s karma to another/ There is a settled order insofar as one 
who performs that karma should reap its fruits. If someone else 
were to get its fruits, it would upset the law of karma . God, who 
is the dispenser of the fruits, would be transgressing His limits. 
Therefore, transfer of karma to another individual is untenable. 

The above position is not correct, because God dispenses 
good or bad results to the friend and foes 6f Brahma-jnani in 
accordance with the good and bad deeds done to the jfidni by 
these persons. As already explained, there is no transfer of the 
good or bad karma of the Brahman-knower to his friends and 
foes. The latter are awarded the results to the extent they have 
done good and bad to the Brahma-jnani. Thus each one’s karma 
bears its fruit. The law of karma is not ignored. Nor does Uvara 
transgress His own limits. 86 

The Path to Mokfa 

What happens to the jiva of Brahma-jhdni when it leaves the 
physical body at death? The Upanisads give a vivid description 
of the spiritual path through which th cjivas march towards the 
final state of moksa . These details are not discussed in Taltva- 
mukta-kalapa but they may be found in Ramanuja’s commentary 
on the relevant Veddnta-sutras. 86 The path through which the 
jiva of an individual who has done Brahmopasana is techni¬ 
cally known as arciradi mdrga —the path of the Gods. There seem 
to be apparent conflicts between the different Upanisadic texts 87 

m TMK 11-58. iat-tulyau eva ( nigrahdnugrahau ) viduft pray at i tac-chatru-mitrefu 
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as there is some variation in the description of the presiding 
deities who receive the jiva on the way to moksa. But Raminuja 
reconciles these conflicts and points out while commenting on 
the relevant Vedanta-sutra that the arciradi mdrga is one only. 88 
Based on Ramanuja’s views, Vedanta DeSika presents the correct 
position in regard to the arcirddi mdrga, with a view to clearing 
up any confusion. The arciradi path comprises the following : 
jyotis or flame, a has or the day, Sukla-paksa or the bright fortnight 
of lunar month, uttardyana or the bright half of the year when 
the sun travels northward, samvatsara or the year, vdytt or air, 
mdrtanda or the sun, tdrakeia or the moon and vidyut or the 
lightning accompanied by Vanina, Indra and Prajapati. 89 These 
deities are commanded by God to be guides to the jivas pro¬ 
ceeding to moksa . The presiding deity of vidyut is known as 
amanava or mdnasa . Flame, day, etc. does not refer to the physi¬ 
cal entities but rather to the presiding deities. They are known 
as atioahikas , those who serve as guides on the way. 90 

VII. THE NATURE OF MUKTI 

According to the Vi£is{advaita Vedanta, moksa is not merely free¬ 
dom from bondage but it is also a positive state of existence for 
the jiva in a supra-mundane realm (parama-pada) without losing its 
individuality. It is described by Vedanta Desika as parip&rna-brah- 
mdnubhava, the full and perfect enjoyment of the bliss of Brahman. 
Prior to the state of release, jiva 9 s knowledge was restricted in 
scope being subjected to karma . In the state of mokfa , jiva be¬ 
comes totally free from the shackles of karma and as such its 
jhdna manifests itself in its fullness. Jiva becomes omniscient 
and is thus capable of comprehending Brahman in all its 
splendour. As the concluding Veddnla-sdtra points out, when 
once this state is reached by jiva there is never a return to the 
state of bondage ( na ca punardvartate). 

On the strength of the scriptural texts, it is admitted that 
jiva attains a status in moksa almost equal to Brahman. Thus, 
the sruti says that the jiva in the state of mukii enjoys supreme 
equality with paramdtman(parama-sdmya) . 91 Thereal implication of 
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parama-s&mya or equality with Brahman needs to be understood. 
According to Advaita Vedanta, the individual self becomes 
identical with the Absolute. The Advaitin takes his stand on the 
scriptural text brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati 92 The text which is 
understood literally is interpreted to mean that the knower of 
Brahman becomes Brahman, which implies the identity of the 
individual self and the Brahman. The Visistadvaitin points out 
that this text does not so much refer to identity ( tadatmya ) as 
to equality ( sadharmya ). The justification for adopting this 
view is that Brahman itself becoming Brahman cannot con¬ 
stitute the goal as it has already been accomplished. Nor is it 
possible for one different from Brahmar to become Brahman 
itself as it would result in an apasiddhanla. Two different 'entities 
cannot be identical. It would be therefore logical to hold that 
the individual self attains the status of Brahman ( sadharmya ) 
rather than that it becomes one with Brahman. This interpret¬ 
ation is also in consonance with other Upanisadic texts declaring 
in unambiguous terms the equality ( samya ) of the self with 
Brahman. 93 

If jivatma in the state of mukti enjoys equal status with 
paramdtma, the question arises whether the former has also the 
power to create and dissolve the universe? If this is not admit¬ 
ted, how could we conceive that jiva is absolutely free in mukti y 
as the $ruti declares (jj saardt bhavati ). M The reply to this 
objection is that jiva is not equal to livara in every respect. As 
Vedanta-sutra 96 points out, it does not have the function of 
creation and dissolution of the universe, since this is unique to 
Brahman only, as established by the scriptural texts. The equ¬ 
ality between the two is only in respect of the enjoyment of bliss 
(bhogam&tra-samya) . 9fl The Upanisadic text clearly points out 
that the jiva also enjoys the vibhutis of Brahman. Thus, the text 
says: so’fnute sarvan kaman saha 97 The word saha indicates 
that Brahman together with his vibhutis is experienced by the 
individual self. The freedomof thejfyais not however restricted. 
He is permitted by Paramdtman to act freely in all other res¬ 
pects. 08 
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Even though jiva is equal to Uvara except in respect of the 
function of creation of universe, jiva is dependent on Paramatman, 
A question may be raised whether such a subordination to ISvara 
does not cause suffering to jiva , because in our ordinary ex¬ 
perience dependence on others is a source of suffering. How then 
can jiva enjoy bliss in the state of moksa? 

This criticism, according to Vedanta DeSika, is based on an 
improper understanding of the ddsatva or subordination of jiva 
to Uvara. It is bondage in the form of punya and papa that causes 
suffering of the individual self but not the mere dasatva. Ddsatva 
or dependence is the very svarupa or nature o [jiva. What con¬ 
stitutes an essential characteristic of jiva will not cause any 
suffering to jiva. The real cause of suffering to jiva is karma t 
and since that is totally rooted out in the state of moksa there 
is no scope for any suffering." 

Another question may be raised in this connection. If jiva is 
totally dependent on Paramatman who is svatantra or absolutely 
free will there be a possibility of the latter sending back the 
former to bondage. This is ruled out, says Ramanuja in his 
commentary on the concluding Vedanta-sulra. Paramatman is 
full of love and compassion for the individual soul ( atyartha - 
priyah) , 100 He will never let the jiva return to the state of bond¬ 
age once the latter has attained moksa . The scriptural as 
well as sm^ti texts reaffirm the truth that there is no return 
under any circumstances to bondage. 101 

We have observed earlier that jiva becomes omniscient in the 
state of moksa , as is evident from the scriptural text. 103 It may 
be noted that the omniscience is not something that is newly 
produced in the jiva. The jiva by its very nature is omniscient, 
but its omniscience was not manifest in the state of bondage 
owing to karma with which it was overlaid. With the removal of 
karma , the true nature of self becomes manifested. This is com¬ 
parable to the lustre of a gem which is hidden by dirt and which 
is made manifest by merely removing the dirt. Similarly, the self 
becomes almost equal to Brahman in every respect except in the 
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matter of the creation, sustenance and dissolution of theuniverse 
which belong exclusively to Paramatman . 

Does the jiva have a body and sense organs even in the state 
of mok$a in order to enjoy the bliss? Such a question arises be¬ 
cause the Chandogya Upanisad states that jiva in moksa is capable of 
eating, playing, moving from place to place, etc. 103 If jiva be 
associated with a body, would it not cause bondage, because 
association of the jiva with the body is considered bondage. The 
same Upanisad declares in another context that there is no 
release for an individual as long as it is associated with body- 104 

It is admitted that the individual soul in the state of mokfa 
could assume a body out of its free will ( sahkalpa ) for the pur¬ 
pose of enjoying bliss or for movemet. Such a body assumed by 
the jiva is not a karmic body and as such no bondage is caused 
to it. The jiva could also remain without a body if it so desires. 
The body which the jiva sheds for attaining release is the one 
caused by karma while the body assumed by it in the state of 
mukti is of its own creation and totally free from karma. Thus 
there is no conflict between the two Sruti texts, one speaking 
of a bodily form and the other requiring the physical body to be 
cast off. 


VIII. CRITICISM OF OTHER THEORIES OF MUJCTI 

The concept of moksa as advocated by Visisfadvaita cpuld be 
appreciated better if we consider the other theories of mokfa 
advanced by other schools of thought. There are several theo¬ 
ries and these are all summed up in one verse 105 by Vedanta 
Desika. These are: 

(1) Mukti is a state of identity of soul and Brahman ( Brah - 
manaikyam ). This is the view of the Advaitin for whom 
jiva is really non-difTerent from Brahman. 

(2) Mukti is total cessation of all vasanas and thereby vijhana 
alone persisting devoid of vasanas (vdtanoccheda matram ). 


103 Ch. 8-12-3. sa Ultra paryeti jakjan, krlfan, ramamdpah . 
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This is the view of the Vijnanavadins for whom jiva is a 
series of momentary mental states. 

(3) Mukti is total destruction or cessation of all vijhdna 
series, a view held by one section of Madhyamika 
Buddhist. 

(4) Moksa is a state of void (Junyadvaitam) , a theory advanced 
by the Madhyamikas. 

(5) Mukti is the continuous upward movement of the soul (in 
the higher region), a view held by thejainas. 

(6) Mukti is the existence of the self similar to a dead stone 
free from all experience. This is the view of the Vaisesi- 
kas. 

(7) Mukti is the manifestation of the soul with its natural 
characteristics, viz. eternal knowledge and eternal bliss, 
a view held by one school of thought in Nyaya system. 

(8) Mukti is the experience of the happiness of one’s own 
self by the mind ( svdtma-saukhydnubhavam ). This is the view 
held by the Bhatta school of Mimamsa. 

(9) Mukti is perfect freedom of the individual soul. This seems 
to be the view of one school of ancient Saiva sect. 

(10) Mukti is the state in which soul becomes equal to Siva 
(pafupati-samatd) , a view held by Pasupata religion. 

All these views, which are considered as purely speculative in 
character and formulated according to one’s fancies, are sum¬ 
marily rejected on the ground that they are opposed to what is 
established on the basis of scriptural texts. In a lighter vein, 
Vedanta Desika says: ‘Let srutis come to their help in under¬ 
standing the correct nature of mukti.' 109 However, it may be 
observed that most of these theories advocate a negative concept 
of moksa rather than a positive one to be achieved by an as¬ 
pirant for moksa . If individuality of jiva in moksa is not accepted, 
it cannot be a real purusdrlha or stimmum bonum of spiritual life 
worth striving for. 

Vedanta Desika takes up for detailed examination the theories 
of VaiSesika and Sarikhya. According to Vaisesika, mok$a is the 
cessation of all the qualities ofthe soul. 107 Knowledge, pleasure. 
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pain, desire and aversion are the special characteristics or attri¬ 
butes of the soul. These are not permanent attributes, unlike 
knowledge of dtman in the Visi^tadvaita system. Whatever is 
anitya or non-permanent cannot persist in the state of moksa 
which is an eternal state. Therefore, moksa consists in the ces¬ 
sation of pain and all cognitional activity of jiva. In order to prove 
this theory, the Vaisesikas adopt the following syllogistic argu¬ 
ment I *Jiua is at some stage devoid of all characteristics (afes* i- 
vitesa-guna-Suiiya') % because such characteristics possessed by jiva 
are non-permanent; just as the pot in the first moment of its 
production is. ,loa 

This argument is refuted on the ground that it is in direct 
conflict with the Sruti text which clearly says that jiva in the 
state of mok$a sees everything. 109 Further, when Vedanta speaks 
of mukii as a state of bliss (dnandasvarupa) , it is inappropriate to 
advocate a negative concept of rnukti, equating it with the 
nature of a stone. No one would ever aspire for such a state ! 

The syllogistic argument also suffers from logical fallacies. 
The sadhya t viz. aiesa-visesa-guna-iunya does not exist in the 
illustration. That is, the pot which is cited as illustration is not 
totally free from all qualities at the first moment of its produc¬ 
tion. According to the Naiyayika, an object at the first moment 
of its production is supposed to be devoid of all qualities. This 
is not accepted by the Visistadvaitin. What is cited as illus- 
tiation should be acceptable to both the disputants. The hetu or 
probans is also not established. That is, it cannot be proved 
that, jiva prossesses non-permanent characteristics. For the 
Viiisjadvaitin* jhana which is an attribute of jiva is eternal and 
the qualities such as desire, aversion, pain, pleasure are its 
modifications. The probans therefore suffers from the fallacy of 
asiddha . 

According to the Sankhya system, moksa which is known as 
kaivalya consists in the existence of the individual self or purusa 
in its true form, absolutely unassociated with matter ( prakrti ). 
Purusa and prakrti are the only two ultimate reals in the system. 
Of these, purusa is of the nature of pure consciousness, eternally 
free and unchanging ( kufastha ) ; buddhi or intellect is material 
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in character but is always subject to constant modification. When 
ptirufa becomes reflected in buddhi , it falsely assumes the doership 
(kartratva) as if it belongs to it, and similarly the intellect 
assumes intelligence which is rightly the property of the self. 
This conjunction of intelligent purusa with the non-intelligent 
buddhi is the root cause of bondage. Release or freedom from 
bondage consists in their disjunction—the ultimate realization of 
purusa and prakyti as separate through discriminatory knowledge. 
The final psychosis ( antya=vij ?! dna- uri tih ) which causes uie realis¬ 
ation that self is distinct from matter puts an end to bondage 
and leaves the individual self in its pure and free state. This is 
kaivalya . In a sense, purusa is always free by virtue of its intrinsic 
nature, but in mokfa it realises this truth by breaking away its 
undesirable association with matter. It is more a negative state 
of riddance from evil than the realisation of positive bliss. 

Vedanta De£ika refutes this theory. The criticism is mainly 
based on the untenability of the reflection of purusa in the intel¬ 
lect. Reflection is normally possible only when the media in 
which reflection takes place has a colour base ( rupa ). When 
buddhi is devoid of any colour, how could purusa be reflected in 
it? Similarly, purusa is also devoid of any form. How could 
purusa reflect itself in the intellect. 110 

Further, purusa in this system is untouched by any afflictions 
or imperfections (nirlepa) . How could such a purusa become 
bound? How could the purusa who is absolutely pure and 
free from all activity become deluded with bondage? If it be 
said that because of some upddhi or conditioning factor bondage 
takes place, then puruya will have to remain deluded for all time 
, since such an upddhi would be present always. In such a posi¬ 
tion, how would the self ever realise that it is separate from 
'« matter ? The self never had any form of bondage on an earlier 
occasion; nor will it have it later. What then is mok$a for the 
self? 111 

Other difficulties arise in the Sankhya theory of moksa. In this 
system, prakrti is one and vibhu or all-pervasive. It is common 
; ,j to all purusas or individual selves. All selves are vibhu. The ex¬ 
perience of pleasure and pain by individual selves takes place 
■, due to their association with prakrti . As the association with 
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prakrti is common to all jivas , the experience of pleasure and pain 
should be common to all. 112 It may be possible to say that 
buddhi or intellect is different for each individual, and therefore 
there is difference in the experience of pleasure and pain. But 
this explanation does not hold good because even the intellect 
in this system is only the product of prakrti. If buddhi were the 
property of the soul, it would be possible to account for the 
differences in experience. This is not so. Thus, the theory of 
moksa as formulated by Sankhya on the basis of their ontological 
position is unsound. 


IX. CRITICISM OF THE THEORY OF j'lVAN-MUKTI 

We have already considered the untenability of the theory of 
mukti in Advaita. We shall consider here whether it is possible 
to achieve mukti y while one is still associated with the physical 
body? Such a possibility is accepted by Advaita system. Accord¬ 
ing to the Advaitin, moksa is Brahma-saksdtkdra 9 the realisation 
of the identity of the individual self with the Absolute. By 
repeated meditation on the oneness of the jiva and Brahman, 
as enunciated in the scriptural text tatlvamasi y it is considered 
possible for one to realise this identity. He thus becomes mukta 
even while he is embodied since the ignorance about Brahman 
or avidyd which is the cause of bondage is removed by Brahman- 
realisation. Though avidyd is removed, the traces of it still 
persist, and, as v a result of it, even after the realisation of 
Brahman the body persists. Such a state of mukti is technically 
called jivan-mukti. 

The concept of jivan-mukti is a self-contradiction, says Vedanta 
De£ika. Mukti , in the correct sense of the term, is that state of 
the individual self in which it is totally dissociated from the 
vital breath, sense organs and physical body. 113 An individual 
soul connected with prana, indriyas and physical body is its em¬ 
bodied state (jivana) . The two states—disembodied and embo¬ 
died—are mutually opposed to each other. One who is embo¬ 
died cannot therefore be mukta or disembodied. Then, how do 
we understand the statements found in the religious literature 

112 See VS II-3-32. 
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which speak of jivan-mukti. 11 * Vedanta DeSika points out that the 
expression of jivan-mukti in such statements is to be understood 
in a secondary sense meaning that this is a state similar to 
mukti ( tatsamavastha ). 

The Advaitin justifies the theory of jivan-mukti on the basis of 
the possibility of traces of avidyd persisting even after the remo¬ 
val of avidyd by means of Brahman-realisation (badhitdnuvrtti ). 
Because of the traces of avidyd persisting, the individual con¬ 
tinues with the body, even though he has realised Brahman. 
This is explained on the analogy of the vision of the double 
moon. An individual that perceives the moon as double due to 
the defect in the eye which is caused when the eyeball is pressed. 
Though he knows that there is one moon and not two, he con¬ 
tinues to see the moon as two because of the persistence of the 
defect in the eye. However, it does not cause him any delusion, 
since he already has a correct knowledge about the moon. 

The explanation offered to support the theory does not hold 
good. In the case of the vision of double moon, the optical 
defect is real; and as long as this condition persists the appear¬ 
ance of moon as double will continue in spite of his awareness 
that there is only a single moon. However, since he is convinc¬ 
ed that the moon is single, the sense of fear or wonder does 
not exist. Such an explanation does not hold good in respect of 
the removal of avidyd . According to the ontological position of 
Advaita, everything else other than Brahman is illusory. When 
Brahman-realisation takes place, there should be a total ces¬ 
sation of avidyd , and there is absolutely no room for the continu¬ 
ance of its traces. 

Even granting that the trace of avidyd continues, how is its 
removal effected? The AdvaitinYanswer is that it gets remo¬ 
ved on its own as in the case of the last flame, the final wave of 
the sound and the final samskara (carama-samskdra) . This ex¬ 
planation does not stand to reason, argues Vedanta DeSika. 
What removes a thing cannot itself be the thing removed. In 
other words, the destroyer and the destroyed connot be identical 
since the two are incompatible. The pot, for instance, is destro¬ 
yed never by itself. The analogies of the flame, etc. cited by the 
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Advaitin do not hold good here. According to Vedanta Desika, 
in all these instances their destruction is effected by the will of 
God with the help of the particular spatial and temporal 
factors. 116 Thus, the possibility of the traces of avidya persisting 
even after Brahman-realisation being ruled out, the doctrine of 
jivan-mukli becomes untenable. 

From the foregoing critical evaluation of the different theo¬ 
ries of sadhana and mukti> Vedanta Desika comes to the conclusion 
that if mnkxa is the summum bonum or the supreme goal of life, it 
is to be conceived as the final liberation of the soul from 
the cycle of births and deaths, leading to a positive state 
of existence for the individual self in a supramundane realm 
enjoying fully the eternal bliss of Brahman. The true means or 
sadhana to achieve such a state is bhakti or constant and con¬ 
tinuous meditation on Brahman along with the requisite ethical 
and religious discipline. 
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Prakrti and Its Evolutes 


Prakrti or the primordial cosmic matter is one of the six meta¬ 
physical entities ( tattvas ) admitted in the Visistadvaita system. 
Unlike hvara and jiva> it isnon-sentient (jatfa) in character. It 
is eternal (nitya) but subject always to modification. It has three 
qualities, sattva , rajas and tamas, and is the field of action {karma) 
for the jivas} Though it is real and eternal, it is not absolutely 
independent as in the Saiikhya system but is controlled by 
hvara and is dependent on Him for its very existence. It is re¬ 
garded as parartha or intended for others which implies that the 
sole purpose of its evolution into the physical universe of space 
and matter is to provide the necessary ground and opportunity 
for the individual souls to function and strive for release from 
bondage. 


I. NATURE AND ORDER OF EVOLUTION 

As in the Sankhya system, Visistadvaita also accepts the evolu¬ 
tion of prakrti into twenty-three tattvas — mahat y ahamkara , manas , 
five jnanendriyas and five karmendriyas , five tanmatras and five 
bhutas . Except the five bhutas (gross elements), these are super- 
sensuous in character and cannot be known through perception. 
The Sankhyas attempt to prove their existence on the basis of 
inference. According to Vedanta DeSika, it is not possible to 
prpve their existence by means of inference. The validity of in¬ 
ference depends upon the soundness of the probans ( hetu) adop¬ 
ted and the establishment of logical concomitance [vydpti) bet¬ 
ween the probans and probandum, as in the case of fire and 
smoke on the basis of observed facts. Such a thing is not possi¬ 
ble in respect of entities which are beyond the scope of our per- 

a See Rahasyatrayas&ra t Ch. V (quoted from Paramasamhud). acetandpardrthd 
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ceptual experience. The only pramana by means of which these 
could be established is the agamas or the revealed scripture in¬ 
cluding smrti and itihasa whose validity is accepted as unques¬ 
tionable . 2 

Prakfti which evolves itself into mahat and other tattvas is 
characterised by three gunas , viz. sattva, rajas and tamas. In the 
Sankhya system, the three gunas are the components of prakrti . 
That is, prakrti is constituted of these three gunas. Vedanta 
Desika does not accept this position. If gunas are components, 
they would be like three substances and the total number of 
tattvas would then be twenty-seven instead of twenty-five. The 
gunas are therefore to be admitted as the essential character¬ 
istics of prakrti. Though they are distinct from prakrti , they are 
inseparably related to them. Sattva represents, as in the Sankhya 
system, whatever is fine or light; rajas whatever is active and 
tamas whatever is heavy. These qualities are not present in equal 
proportion. There is variation in the sense that one or the other 
is predominant. Because of this variation, evolution takes place. 

The first evolute of prakrti is known as mahat . As an evolute of 
prakrti , mahat also is characterised by the three gunas. From 
mahat , ahamkara evolves. This is also characterised by the three 
gunas and accordingly it is of three kinds: sdttvika , rajasa and 
tamasa . From the sdttvika aharfikara in which the sattva element is 
predominant, the eleven sense organs including manas are evolv¬ 
ed. From the tamasa ahamkara , the five tanmdtras or the subtle 
elements evolve. Rdjasa aharfikara serves as an accessory for both 
the sdttvika and tamasa ahamkara in their evolution. 

The order of evolution as explained by the Visistadvaitin 
slightly differs from that of the Sankhya system. According to 
Sankhya, all the five tanmdtras evolve together out of the tamasa 
aharfikara . According to Visistadvaita, which takes its stand on 
the scriptural testimony, only Sabda-tanmatra or the sound essence 
comes out of tamasa ahamkara. From the fabda-tanmatra arises 
akdSa or the gross space; from dkdia comesi sparia-tanmdlra, the 
touch essence; sparta-tanmdtra causes vdyu or air; from vayu comes 
rupa-tanmalra or colour essence; from this comes tejas or fire; 
tejas produces rasa-tanmatra or taste essence; rasa-tanmatra causes 
jala or water; from jala comes gandha-tanmdtra or odour essence 


2 TMK 1-11. 



d from this evolves pythivi —the gross element of earth. The 
ier of evolution is as follows: 

Prakrti 

I ' 

Mahat 



R Qpa-tanmatra 
Tejas 

i 

Rasa-tanmatra 


Jala 

i 

Gandha-tanmatra 

Prthivi 

The main justification for holding the above order of evolu- 
>n is that the scriptural texts speak of such an order. Thus the 
liltiriya Upanisad says : ‘From ak&to comes vdyu, from vdyu agni> 
)m agni ap and from ap pythivi?* But this statement does not 
plicitly mention that the tanmdtras cause the corresponding 
oss elements. However, the Subala Upanisad* while describing 
e order of dissolution ( layd ) of the five elements, indicates the 
erging of each of the elements in the corresponding tanmdtras. 

is therefore taken that each bhuta or gross element is caused by 
> corresponding subtle element. That is, prthivi or earth is 
tused by the gandha-tanmatra or the subtle element of odour; 
la or water by the rasa-tanmatra or the subtle water element, 
c. The difference between tanmdtra and bhuta is one of degree, 
he former constitutes the fine or subtle element (suksma) 

a Tait II ok&idd vayuh; vdyor agmh; agntr dpah ; adbhyahpfthivi. 

4 Sub II. dkdiam indriyefu , indriyani Lanmritrefu ; tanmotr&pi bhUtadau . liyante. 
ilta is interpreted as ahamkdra^tattDa, See the commentary of Sudariana 
ri, p. 602 and p. 624. See also SS 1*12, pp. 15-16. 



whereas the latter stands for the gross form of the element 
(stkiila ). What is a subtle state as tanmdtra becomes manifest as 
bhuta . It is comparable to the state between the fermented milk 
and the curds. When milk is fermented it takes some time for it 
to form into curd, and the stage between the milk and curd is 
called kalala. Tanmdtra is like kalala representing a subtle stage 
of evolution between the earlier bhula and the later one . 6 

Jainas do not admit that there is a permanent and specific 
order in the evolution of cosmic matter into various modifica¬ 
tions. In place of prakrti, they accept a cosmic substance known 
as pudgala which undergoes a variety of modifications not neces¬ 
sarily in any particular order. The order depends upon the 
accessory factors which are concerned with their causation. The 
physical objects in the universe do not possess any specific 
characteristics. Nor do they move in any specific order. One and 
the same substance could assume different modifications. Prthivi , 
for instance, possesses different characteristics such as softness, 
hardness and liquidity. Soft cotton grows out of hard earth. 
From the same earth very hard metals are obtained. When solid 
butter is melted it turns into liquid form. On the basis of these 
facts, Jainas contend that it is more appropriate to accept that 
earth, water fire and air can undergo modifications in any 
order. 

If it is the view of the Jainas that only one primary subs¬ 
tance undergoes different modification, it is acceptable to the 
Visi§tadvaitin. But what he cannot agree with is that there is no 
specific order in the evolution for the obvious reason that such 
a view goes against the teaching of the scripture. The scriptural 
texts declare in categorical terms that both evolution and dis¬ 
solution of the universe take place in an order. It is not there¬ 
fore proper to deny the authoritativeness of the scriptural teach¬ 
ings by merely resorting to logic.® 

As against this it is argued that the very Vedas offer conflict¬ 
ing views regarding the classification as well as the order of 
evolution. Thus the Atharvana sruti points out that of the 
twenty-four tattvas , eight are of the nature of prakrti and the 
rest are vikrtis , 7 Here prakrti means what serves as the cause of 

6 TMK 1-12. tanmMra-bhtlta-bhedah kalala-dadhi-nayat tatlvavidbhih kalpitah. 

0TMK 1-14. 

7 SS 1-15, p. 17. adhiyate hi keciddtharvariik&hiaftau prakrtayah jodaJa vik&ra iti . 



another tattva and vikrti means that which is not the cause of 
another tattva . According to Sankhya, eleven indriyas and five 
bhiitas constitute the vikrtis and the rest areprakrtis* For the 
Visistadvaitin, only the eleven indriyas and prthivi are vikrtis and 
the rest are prakrtis . Even with regard to the order of evolution 
there are conflicting statements. The Subdla Upanisad while des¬ 
cribing the order of dissolution speaks of the merger of akdia in 
indriyas and of indriyas in tanmdtras . 9 In another place, it is said 
that agni comes from ap (water), whereas the accepted view is 
that ap comes from agni. How then do we decide the matter on 
the basis of scripture ? 

In reply Vedanta Desika points out that the classification and 
enumeration of tattvas into prakrti and vikrti is not of much rele¬ 
vance as long as the total number of tattvas and the order of 
their evolution remain undisputed. Some attempts have been 
made to reconcile such apparent conflicts found between what 
is described in some of the puranas and in the Sankhya system 
but philosophically such explanations are not of much signi¬ 
ficance . 10 

Theory of Pancikarana 

The evolution of prakrti into the five gross elements through 
various stages in a particular order as outlined above is called 
samasti-srsii or creation of the aggregate universe. This may be 
regarded as the primary evolution or evolution of prakrti up to 
the stage of five gross elements. After this stage is reached, the 
creation of the physical universe with all its diversitystarts. This 
is known as vyasti-srsti or creation of the universe of space and 
matter with all its diversity. This may be regarded as the 
secondary evolution or the formation of the physical universe. It 
is done by the admixture of different parts of the five elements 
in certain proportion. This is technically called pancikarana or 
quintuplication of the five elements. 

This is done as follows : first the aggregate of each of the five 
elements— akaia, vayu , agni, jala and prthivi —is divided into equal 
parts; then each half is subdivided into four parts; in the next 
stage, taking this one-eighth portion of each of the five elements, 
it is mixed with the half part of each of the bhiitas . This means 

8 See Sdrikhyakarikdy verse 3. 

9 Sub II. 10 TMK 1-15. cintd-sdphalya-mdndydt ... udasi. 
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that each element such as akasa comprises half of that clement 
and one-eighth portion of other four elements. The illustration 
given below explains the position : 


Akasa 


Vayu 


Agni 



Akasa 


Vayu 

Agru 

— 


Jala 


Prthivi 



Akasa 

Vayu 

Agni 

Jala 


Prthivi 



Vayu 

AkaSa 

Agni 

Jala 


Prthivi 


Jala Prthivi 



Aka£a 

Prthivi 

Vayu 

Agni 


Jala 



Akaia 

Jala 

Vayu 

Agni 


Prthivi 


The rest of the creation of the physical universe with all its 
diversity is made out of the pahca-bhutas or the five elements 
thus mixed up. 

The Chandogya Upanisad speaks of the admixture of three ele¬ 
ments only (ap 9 tejas and prthivi) , u This is known as trivrtkarana. 
Vedanta Desika explains that this should not be taken as con¬ 
tradicting the pahcikarana theory which has been supported by 
several other Upanisadic texts. The Chandogya sruti refers to the 
admixture of bhutas at the first stage of evolution ( vyasti-srsti ) 
and not at the second stage (samasti-srsti). 

The pahcikarana theory is justified by the fact that all ob¬ 
jects in the universe including the human body are constituted 
of all the five elements. All these elements are not, however, 
present in them in the same proportion. While one or the other 
element is predominant, others exist in a negligible proportion. 
In the physical body the element of prthivi is predominant and it 
is therefore classified as parthiva. In jala, the element of water is 
predominant, while prthivi and other elements are negligible. In 
the same way, tejas, vdyu and akdia are to be understood. Rama- 

11 Gh VI-3-3, hantdham imo tisro-devatah .. . tasdm trivftam trivftam ekaikam 
karavdpiti. 








nuja accounts for some cases of illusion such as the mirage on 
the basis of quintuplication theory. 

Criticism of Sankhya and Naiydyika Theories of Evolution 

Before we proceed to consider the nature of the other evolutes, 
we should take note of one important point regarding the evo¬ 
lution of prakrti into the physical universe. According to the 
Sankhya, prakrti evolves itself into the universe through the 
various stages as already outlined without the aid of hvara as 
its controller. This means that prakrti is the direct material 
cause of the universe. According to the theory of causality 
accepted by the Sarikhyas, an effect exists in a potential form 
in its cause and the causation is the manifestation of what is 
unmanifest. The Vedantins have rejected this theory of evolu¬ 
tion as philosophically unsound. Evolution of prakrti on its own 
account is untenable because a non-intelligent entity cannot 
evolve itself in such a perfect order except with the control or 
guidance of an Intelligent agent. To meet this criticism, the 
Sarikhyas argue that the presence of purusa , the eternal indi¬ 
vidual self, should be sufficient to start the evolution of prakrti 
into mahat. Such an explanation is also considered unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Purusa in the Sankhya system is present eternally and it 
is difficult to account for the origin of the evolutionary process 
at any particular point of time on that basis. The author of the 
Vedanta-sutras has advanced elaborate arguments to disprove 
the theory that prakrti is the cause of the universe. 12 On the 
strength of the Upanisadic texts, the Visistadvaitin maintains 
the view that Brahman as the inner controller o (prakrti and its 
evolutes causes evolution from one stage to another. 13 

The Naiyayikas who uphold the atomic theory do not admit 
prakrti as an independent and eternally real entity apart from 
the five gross elements. According to them, the paramdnus or the 


12 VS 11-2-1 and 9. 

13 TMK. 1-16. sa parah hetutattuaih Sarirl (jan) niiiesam kdryatattvam jana- 
yati. See also RB 11-3-14, p. 569. The Chandogya Upani$ad (VI-2-3) says: ‘The 
tejas thought, may I be many. 1 ‘The ap thought, may I be many.’ What is 
non-sentient (acetana) cannot have the function of thinking (lk$ana) . There¬ 
fore these texts signify, according to Ramanuja, that Brahman as embodied 
in tejas , ap, etc. as its inner controller, wills to become many. Ikfaflam tattat- 
SaTirakasya parasyaita brahmapa upapadyate. 



atoms which are the eternal, partless, infinitesimal and supra- 
sensible reals are the material cause of the physical universe. 
The five gross elements—earth, water, fire, air and dka$a —are 
only derived from such atoms. Without going into the details of 
this theory, we may just note here how the process of origina¬ 
tion of physical objects takes place. When two atoms (as, for 
example, of earth) come together, they forma binary compound 
known as dvyanuka. Like the primary atoms, it is infinitely small 
in size and is therefore super-sensuous. Three such binaries 
suitably adjusted produce a triad known as tryanuka , which is 
identified with the dust particle we notice in the sunbeam and 
is regarded as the visible entity. Its magnitude is finite and all 
other finite objects are made out of such triads. 

This theory has come up for severe criticism at the hands of 
the Vedantin. Based on the Veddnta-sutra both Samkara and 
Ramanuja have rejected the theory as untenable. The main 
point of criticism, as stated by Vedanta Desika, is directed to¬ 
wards the impossibility of atomic combination. When two para - 
manus come together, do they combine as a whole or only in 
parts? If they combine as whole then there is complete inter¬ 
penetration (one submerging in the other) and as such the 
dvyanuka formed out of it is not of bigger magnitude. How then 
could such dvyanukas produce the things bigger than themselves? 
If> on the contrary, atoms combine in parts, then the atom 
must be regarded as possessing parts. For the Naiyayikas atoms 
are partless. In the case of two physical objects, we can speak 
of their coming together only in respect of part only. But such a 
possibility is ruled out in respect of atoms which do not possess 
any spatial property. If the combination of the two atoms can¬ 
not be explained satisfactorily, it is not possible to regard the 
atoms as the material cause of the physical universe. 14 


II. NATURE OF THE SENSE ORGANS 

After explaining the order of evolution of prakrti , Vedanta 
Derika takes up for consideration the nature of the other evolu- 
tes since there is some difference of opinion in this regard bet- 

14 TMK I-18. For other criticisms against this theory, sec RB 11-2-10 and 

11 . 



ween the Visistadvaitin and the Nyaya-Vaisesika. We have 
already noticed that the eleven sense organs including the mind 
( manas) are the products of sattvika ahmkara . The Vai£esikas 
hold the view that the five cognitive sense organs are caused 
successively by the five gross elements ( pancabhutas ) andas such 
they are physical in character ( bhautika ) rather than psychical. 

The following argument is put forward in support of it: 4 The 
visual organ ( eaksus ) is the product of the element of light 
(taijasam), because it cognises only colour ( rupa) and not any 
other qualities of the elements such as taste, as, for example, the 
flame of a lamp {dipavat)' By adopting the same kind of argu¬ 
ment, it is contended that the tactile organ is made up of air, 
the gustatory organ of water, the olfactory organ of earth and 
the auditory organ of ether. 

Vedanta Desika questions the validity of the argument. The 
Vaisesikas assume that the sense organ is an important and 
specific instrument ( karana ) for the perception of colour. This 
is not correct. It constitutes one of the accessories for the appre¬ 
hension of the quality. In the act of perception many accessories 
are involved such as the subject, object, light, sense organs, 
sense contact and absence of obstruction, and it is therefore diffi¬ 
cult to single out the visual organ as the most important karana 
or instrument for perception of colour. Merely on the basis of 
the fact that the visual organ cognises only colour, it is wrong 
to suppose that this sense faculty is constituted of the same 
element, viz. tejas , because the visual organ is not by itself res¬ 
ponsible for the perception of colour. The lamp which is 
cited as an example is only an accessory cause and not 
the direct means for the perception of colour. It is there¬ 
fore not correct to assume that the sense organs are made 
up of the same stuff as their corresponding physical elements, 
ignoring the scriptural testimony which asserts that these are the 
products of aharhkara tattua. 

Regarding the number of indriyas , there is a difference of opi¬ 
nion between the Naiyayika and the Vedantin. While the latter 
maintains that indriyas are eleven including manas , the former only 
accepts six indriyas , the five cognitive organs and mind, and do 
not consider the conative organs as indriyas . This is not a correct 
stand, argues Vedanta Defika. Whatever is the basis on which the 
cognitive organs are admitted, the same principle holds good for 




the conative organs. If the cognitive organs are treated as indriyas 
because of the reason that these serve as karana or means of know¬ 
ledge, the same reason holds good for the conative organs since 
these too serve as karana or means of physical movements. If it be 
possible to account for physical movements without the accept¬ 
ance of karmendriyas on the basis of the respective physical organ, 
this should hold good even in the case of the jnanendriyas. Then 
it would follow that the concerned physical counterpart of the 
sense organ, as for instance, the mere eye balls in the case of 
vision causes the apprehension of colour. But we often find that 
the mere physical aspect of the organ such as presence of eye 
balls do not cause the vision and it is therefore necessary to 
postulate some subtle organ of the centre of sight as the real 
sense organ. The same explanation holds good even for the con¬ 
ative organs. An individual may have legs but he may not have 
the movement. As in the case of the cognitive organs, even for 
conative organs there are subtle organs which really cause the 
movements of their physical components. Realising this truth, 
the Vedic seers have stated that indriyas are eleven. 

Manas or mind, as already pointed out, is an internal sense 
organ. In the Sahkhya system the internal organ known as anlah - 
karana is described as three-fold, viz. manas or mind, buddhi or 
intellect and ahamkara or ego. 16 Each one has a different func¬ 
tion and as such they are regarded as three different faculties or 
parts of the psychic apparatus. The Yoga system admits an 
additional faculty known as citta. Both these theories are not 
correct, says Vedanta Desika, because scriptural texts relating 
to the evolution of indriyas do not speak of such distinct entities 
other than manas. If there are some references in the scripture to 
both manas and icitta ir these are not intended to imply that 
they are distinct faculties. The postulation of such a theory is 
unwarranted. Buddhi y ahamkara and citta are different states or 
functions of the mind. The surti text 10 itself acknowledges this 
fact and says that kdma (desire), sahkalpa (will), vieikitsa (doubt) 
iraddha (faith), etc. are only mental modifications. There is only 
one internal sense organ, viz. manas and the same has different 


15 See SS 1-37. antahkarapam trividham.y. 

16 Br II I-5-3. kamas-sankalpah ... sarvam mana eva. 



functions or modifications in the form of buddhi , ego and citta . 17 

One other important point in regard to the sense organs which 
is emphasised in the Visistadvaita system is that the indriyas are 
not merely the external physical organs but the subtle sense 
faculties which are monadic in character ( anu ) . 18 The basis for 
such a theory is that the Upanisads speak of the exit of the ind¬ 
riyas from the body along with the jiva after the death of a 
person. If indriyas are all-pervasive ( vibhu ), as some believe, 
their exit from the body along with jiva is inconceivable. 
What is vibhu cannot have movement. For the same reason 
they cannot be of the size of the body ( madhyama-parimdna ). 
If they were of the size of the body, they should be destroyed 
along with the physical body. 

That manas is atomic is also proved by the fact that, even 
though all the five indriyas have connection with their correspond¬ 
ing external objects, the latter are not comprehended simulta¬ 
neously but, on the other hand, knowledge of the respective 
objects takes place only in succession. This is due to the fact 
that mind being atomic in character is not connected with all 
the indriyas at the same time. If, on the contrary, mind were all 
pervasive or if it occupied the span of the body, then the cogni¬ 
tion by all the five sense organs should arise at one moment. 
This is not so. Mind is therefore anu in character. 

If indriyas are atomic, how do they cognise objects which are 
far from them ? The indriyas operate through their vrttis . 15 Vrtti is 
the outflow of the energy of the sense organ which is generated 
by the respective element, as for example, light ( tejas ), in the 
case of visual organ and akasa For the auditory organ. 20 It moves 
out almost with the speed of light and grasps its objects. Thus 
the indriyas comprehend the objects, lying near and also at a 
distance through their vrttis. They are capable of grasping avast 
area and as such their potential power is extensive. It is in this 


17 TMK 1-37. manasah vrtti-vaicitrya-yogdt. See also RB 11-4-5. adhyavasayd- 
bhimdna-cintd-vrtti-bheddt mana eva biiddhy-akamkara-citta iabdair vyapadisyate. 

18 The term anu is used in the sense of suksmatua or subtle in character and 
not in the sense of smallest dimension. 

19 TMK 1-39. 

20 /W vrttih dpyayandrthaihbhulaihjdtah prasarpah. This theory differs from 
that of the Sarikhyas. According to the latter vrtti transforms itself in the 
form of the object, whereas for the Visistadvaitin vrtti only comes into direct 
contact with the object. What reveals the object is the jilana or knowledge 
through the sense organs. 



sense that the Upanisadic text describes indriyas as ananta which 
means that they are infinite in their scope but not vibhu or all- 
pervasive. 21 

How does the auditory organ ( Srotrendriya ) grasp the sound 
which emanates at a distance? Two explanations are offered in 
this regard. According to one view, which is held by the Sah- 
khyas, the auditory organ grasps sound through its vrtti which is 
the space extending outside the ear. Though the organ of hear¬ 
ing is inside liic' ears, the space outside ii, which is all-pci vasiVc, 
connects the sound with the auditory organ. In whatever direc¬ 
tion the sound emanates, the vrtti flows in that direction, and 
this enables the auditory organ to grasp the sound. 

The second view which is favoured by Vedanta Desika offers 
a better explanation. The sound arising at a distance reaches 
one’s ears in the form of sound waves, and as it comes in con¬ 
tact with the ear the auditory organ grasps it. When the sound 
is first produced, it takes a few seconds for it to travel, and as 
it traverses from a distance it becomes gradually weaker and 
weaker. If the auditory organ reached the area through its vrtti , 
it should then be able to hear the sound with its full intensity. 
But this is not so. The sound heard at a distance is of less inten¬ 
sity than at the spot where it was produced. This is due to the 
fact that, as the sound travelsfroma distance in the form of sound 
waves, its intensity becomes gradually diminished. He therefore 
concludes that the auditory organ grasps the sound when it 
reaches the ears. 22 

III. THEORY OF SPACE (AJCaSa) 

Akaia is the first of the five gross elements caused by the fabda 
tanmdtra , which is an evolute of tamasa ahamkara . As a product of 
the ahamkara tattva , it is not eternal ( nitya ), nor is it infinite ( vibhu). 
The Vaisesikas on the contrary hold the view that akdia is nitya 
and vibhu. They adopt the following inference in support of the 
theory : 'Akafa is nitya because it is partless.’ This view is reject¬ 
ed on the ground that the syllogistic argument suffers from the 
logical fallacy. Because an entity is partless ( niravaya dravya) , it 
does not necessarily follow that it should be nitya. The paramdnu 


a TMK 1-39. See also RB II-4-6. 


22 SS 1-41, p. 49. 



for the Visistadvaitin. is partlcss but is anitya. What is partless can 
also be anitya . Further, sruti declares that akasa is produced. 
Thus the Upanisad says: dkdSa is caused. 23 What is well estab¬ 
lished by ^ruti cannot be contradicted by inference. The former is 
of greater validity than the latter. The sruti also points out that 
vayu or air is caused by akasa (akasat vdyuh). Vayu is a corporeal 
substance and its cause also should be of the same character. 
This goes against Luc Vaisesika theory. 

Akasa as a separate element is not accepted by the Buddhists 
and Carvakas. For them it is the mere absence of obstruction 
(avarandbhdva ) . It does not have any specific characteristic be¬ 
cause it is non-existent ( tuccha) . 

This theory is not correct, contends Vedanta DeSika. Akaia 
manifests itself as a positive entity and it does exist. It is not 
the mere non-existence of obstruction. Non-existence ( abhdva) 
presupposes the knowledge of its counter-correlate and knowl¬ 
edge of its location. That is, when we speak of non-existence, 
the question arises of what and where. Non-existence being a 
relative term, it becomes meaningless if it is not related to its 
counter-correlate and a particular location. In the case of 
dkaia we do not have either the knowledge of its counter-cor¬ 
relate or its location. If akaia is regarded as avarandbhdva , as 
long as avarana which is the counter-correlate of abhdva exists, 
the dvarandbhava cannot exist at the same time, Akdia cannot 
therefore be mere avarandbhdva . 

Akdfa, according to the Visistadvaitin, is perceived by the 
visual organ. That it is perceptible is evident from the fact that we 
see the blue sky. The open space is akdSa, and we perceive the 
open space when we notice the birds moving in the sky or when 
we look inside a well. 

It is argued that the sky is devoid of colour and touch, and 
as such it cannot be perceived by the visual and tactile organs. 
The sense organs of smell, hearing and taste are not capable of 
grasping a substance. The mind too which is an internal organ 
Cannot congnise the external object directly. Therefore, dkdia 
cannot be the object of perception. 

This view is not valid. The experience of sky is so obvious to 
..perception that it cannot be denied. It is not necessary that an 
^Object should possess colour in order to be cognised by means of 
aa Tait II. dk&iah sambhutah. See RB II-3-2. asti tu dk&Jasya utpaltih. 



perception. Samkhya or number, for instance, is devoid of 
colour, but nevertheless it is admitted to be the object of per¬ 
ception. If we accept the pahcikarana theory which we have 
already explained, subtle particles of prthivi element are also 
present in akdsa. Even though the sky by virtue of its true 
character is colourless, it looks blue because of the presence of 
material elements in it. This is explained by the analogy of a 
piece ot white cloth which is soiled with dirt. The dirt is not the 
true colour of the cloth, but still it enables us to perceive the 
cloth. Even though the whiteness of the cloth is not visible, the 
cloth becomes visible along with the soiled colour. 

The Vaisesikas attempt to prove the existence of akasa by 
means of inference in an indirect way. Sabda or sound for 
Vaifesika is a guna or quality. What is a guna should necessarily 
inhere in a substance. Of the nine substances admitted in this 
system, the teighti substances such as prthivi , etc. cannot be its 
substrate. Only the ninth dravya which is akdsa should be the 
substrate or adhara for Sabda. Such a kind of inference is known 
as parisesdnumana (deduction by a process of elimination). 

The argument, according to Vedanta Desika, does not hold 
good as it suffers from logical fallacies. If a guna should neces¬ 
sarily inhere in a substance, then the Vaisesikas, who reckon 
twenty-four gunas i should postulate the existence of twenty-four 
substances, one for each of the gunas. Thus the very basis of the 
argument adopted by them is wrong. Sabda actually is a guna 
or attribute of dkaSa , one of the five gross elements, and there 
is no need to adopt an inference to prove the existence of dkaSa 
which, as already explained, is obvious to perceptual experience. 

The Vaisesikas use another argument to prove the existence 
of akaSa. Thus the Vaisesika-Sutra says : ‘The act of entering and 
coming out (of a room) is the proof of akaSa' 2 * The implication 
of it is that unless there be an open space, neither is it possible 
to enter into the room nor come out of it and such an open space 
is akaSa. 

This is not a sound view. AkaSa being all-pervasive, it exists 
inside the room even without the act of one going in or coming 
out of the room. It cannot be said that because of the obstruc¬ 
tion in the form of a wall on the four sides, exit or entry is not 
possible. In that case, the cause of exit or entry of a person to 
^nifkramaoam praocSariam iti akaia-lingam . 



the room is not so much due to the presence of akasa but the 
absence of obstruction. The argument adopted by the Vaisesika 
is thus defective and inference cannot therefore prove conclu¬ 
sively the existence olakasa. Perception is the pramana in support 
of it. 

Besides dkdSa as an ethereal substance, the Vaisesikas admit 
dik as a separate substance. Dik 2h is one, all-pervasive and eternal 
substance. Though it is one, it is regarded as different on 
account of upadhi, such as the movement of the sun in the sky. 
Thus the direction associated with the rising sun is regarded 
as east; when the same is associated with the setting sun, it is 
called west. On the basis of the Meru (a mythological mountain), 
north and south are determined. 

Vedanta Desika questions the soundness of postulating dik as a 
separate substance other than akasa or ether. If on the basis of sun’s 
position in the sky the positional relations such as east and west could 
be explained, there is no need to postulate a separate substance 
as dik other than the upadhi for the purpose. The sky itself with 
the help of such upadhis can account for the different directional 
relations. Even for the purpose of explaining the spatial relations 
such as proximity and distance, alone cannot do it; upadhi is 
needed for the purpose. Akasa with the help of upadhis could 
also account for spatial relations. It is not therefore necessary 
to postulate dik as a separate category. Further, among the 
ontological categories mentioned by the sacred texts, dik is not 
included unlike kala or time. 26 

IV. NATURE OF OTHER ELEMENTS 

The Elements of Vayu 

Vayu or air is the next important physical element in the 
cosmic evolution. There are a few disputed points with regard 
to vayu and these are discussed by Vedanta Desika. According 
to the Vaisesikas, vayu is not directly perceived. What we com¬ 
prehend is the quality of touch ( sparfa ). Vayu is inferred from 
the fact that sparSa is a guna which must inhere in a substrate 

2 *Dik is normally understood as direction such as East, West, North, South, 
«tc- For the Nyaya-Vaise§ikas it means the space, as distinct from akdia or 
ether. For the Visi$tadvaitin skdta itself is space. 
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and that substrate is vdyu . Vayu is also a colourless entity, and 
it cannot therefore be the object of visual perception. The 
assumption is only that which has a riipa or colour can be gras¬ 
ped by the visual organ. 

Vedanta Desika questions the soundness of these arguments. 
When we see a lamp with the flame, we make the judgment 
‘lamp burns*, and this experience is admitted as perceptual. 
j. he expel iciice in tlic form f wi?id blows is similar to it, 
and it should also be accepted as perceptual. It cannot be 
said that in this case we only grasp the quality of touch 
but not the vayu which is its substrate, and that the latter is 
only inferred on the basis of the fact that a quality must 
necessarily inhere in a substance. If that were the case, 
the apprehension of a jar by a blind person through touch would 
have to be treated as an inferential knowledge. This is not 
acceptable even to the Vaisesikas. It is admitted that the same 
object can be seen as well as touched. The fact that an object is 
not seen by eyes but experienced by other sense organs should 
not rule out the possibility of its being perceptual. 

Vayu may be colourless ( rupa-iunya ) and as such it may not 
be seen by the eyes. Nevertheless it can be an object of percep¬ 
tion insofar as it is grasped through the tactile organ. When both 
the visual as well as tactile organ can apprehend a substance 
(dravya), it is inappropriate to say that the tactile organ grasps 
only the quality of touch and not the substance ( vdyu ). If vayu is 
not admitted as an object of perception on the ground that it is 
devoid of colour, then fire too should be regarded as imperceptible 
because it does not possess the quality of taste. Fire, though it 
is devoid of odour and taste, is cognised both by the visual and 
tactile organs. In the same way, vdyu is also known through 
tactile perception. There is no need to resort to inference to prove 
its existence. 27 

It may be asked if vdyu is cognised by touch, then its charac¬ 
teristics such as number and dimension should also be known 
by means of touch. This is acceptable to the ViSistadvaitin. 
When there is a big storm, we do experience that it is one and 
also that it is heavy. It is no doubt true that only a few qualities 
of air are experienced. But it is not necessary that all the qualities 
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of the entity should be known when its cognition takes place. 
The Vaiscsikas have to accept this position because in the case 
of individual self all its characteristics are not known along with 
self-knowledge. 28 

While considering the nature of vayu> the question is raised 
whether pranavdyu, the vital breath, is an independent tattva or 
whether it is only a modification of the gross element of vayu. 
On the strength of the scriptural text, Vedanta DeSika rules out 
that prdna is not mere vayu , 29 The Upanisadic text says : ‘From 
this arises prana ) manas , all indriyas , ether, vdyu } etc. 30 As prana 
and tdyu are mentioned separately in the same text, the two are 
not identical. Nor is it a function ( kriyd) of vdyu , because it is 
mentioned along with dravyas , 31 That which is a dravya cannot be 
a function or quality. It is not even an independent tattva like 
tejasy because in the enumeration of the twenty-four tattvas y 
prana does not figure. 32 It is therefore concluded that vdyu itself 
assumes different modifications and prana-vayu is one such modi¬ 
fied form of vdyu, in the same way as water in the cloud becomes 
solid hail-stones ( ghana jalakara) . The same prana-vayu assumes 
ten different functions in our body and is called by different 
names such as prdna , apana y samana y vydna ) udana y etc. 33 

The word prana is synonymous with the word indriya (sense 
organ). Besides, prdna is found very useful to jiva. In view of this, 
some believe that prdna is a special sense organ ( indriya-vtie$ah ). 
This is not a correct view. Even though!the word prana is applic¬ 
able to boih indriya and prana-vayu , it is not an indriya . The 
primary import of the word prdna is not indriya . It is only in a 
secondary sense that prdna is understood as indriya . Further, 
prana cannot be regarded as indriya merely on the ground that it 
is serviceable to jiva . In that case even the physical body which 
is more serviceable to jiva would have to be accepted as indriya . 
Indriyas are the evolutes of sattuika ahamhdra . Prana is not such an 
evolute, and it is not therefore an indriya** 

20 TMK 1-52. 29 TMK P53. na prdrto vdyumdtram.. 

^Mund 2-1-3. etasmdj-jdyate ‘prdnoi manah sarvendriydriica; kham vdyurjyotirdpah 
pfithivi, ... 

31 See VS 11-4-8. na v&yukriye prthag upadeldt. 

32 See RB 11-4-9, ndyam bhutavisesah. 

33 TMK 1-53. 
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The Element of Agni 

Agni or fire is the next evolute in the order of five gross 
elements caused by the corresponding tanmatras. There is no 
difference of opinion with regard to the nature of this latlva 
between the Visistadvaitin and other schools except on two 
minor points. One issue is whether the agni in the human body, 
which is described as vaisvdnaragni (the digestive fire or energy), 
is thesame as jinn. The second point iswhether thelight ( prabha ) 
radiated by the flame (dipa) of the lamp is a quality of the 
dipa. 

With regard to the first point, Vedanta Desika says that the 
vaisvdnaragni is material (jatfa) in nature and as such it cannot 
be th tjiva. However, as in the case of vayu , it is very useful to 
jiva since it is believed to help in the digestion of food with the 
assistance of prdna and apdna vdyu? s 

As regards the second point, he clarifies that prabha is a 
quality ( dharma ) of the dipa and the two are distinct. The justi¬ 
fication for holding this view is that light manifests itself as a 
quality of flame. We also notice the brightness of the light when 
it is closer to the flame, and when the same is farther it becomes 
dimmer. 36 According to the Naiyayikas, the two are not dis¬ 
tinct. The light itself radiates in the form of minute particles 
and on this basis the brightness or dimness of the light is 
accounted for. As the particles spread further and further, the 
light becomes dimmer. If the particles are closer to the lamp, 
the light is brighter. 

Vedanta Desika does not agree with this view. Prabhd is the 
dharma or quality of dipa. This is similar to the lustre of the 
diamond. In the case of the diamond, its lustre does not spread 
out in the form of minute particles. If that were so, it would be 
subject to destruction. The lustre is the dharma of the diamond. 
In the same way, it is appropriate to regard the prabha as a 
dharma of the dipa. Dipa or flame, is a substance ( dravya ) con¬ 
stituted of the element of fire (agni) —and Prabha or light is its 
dharma? 1 

One another minor point which is considered in this con¬ 
nection is whether or not gold as a metal is constituted of tejas , 

36 TMK 1-55. See also BG XV-14. 
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According to Vaisesika, it is a dravya consisting of the 
element of tejas . The Visistadvaitin does not agree with this view. 
Gold is hard and has weight. Its colour is like that of earth. It 
therefore contains predominantly the earth element ( pdrthiva ). 

The Element of Prthivi 

After agni comes np or water, but there are no disputed points 
to discuss regarding water. Next in order comes prthivi or earth. 
With regard to prthivi , Vedanta Desika takes up for discussion 
only one issue relating to tamas or darkness. Vaisesikas believe 
that tamas is not a substance because it is a negative concept 
( abhdva-Tupa ) meaning the non-existence of light. The Visista¬ 
dvaitin does not agree with this view because tamas is a material 
substance ( parthiva-dravya )—a substance constituted of prthivi 
element. He advances two arguments in support of his view. 
First, tamas possesses a dark blue colour which is the special 
characteristic of earth. Secondly, it has movement and is subject 
to changes such as becoming thicker or thinner. It is not merely 
a quality in the form of dark blueness, as some believe. Because 
what is a quality cannot subsist by itself but must inhere in a 
substance Besides, as a quality it cannot have the changes in 
the form of becoming thicker or thinner. Tamas is therefore a 
dravya or a substance. 38 

A few objections may be raised against this theory. Tamas 
cannot be moved from one place to another like a jar, and it 
cannot therefore be an independent substance. Against this it 
is replied that tamas , though not an independent substance, is a 
dravya dependent on something, like the shadow whosemovement 
is controlled by the objects to which it belongs ( chaydvat- 
paratantryam ). 

The second objection is that if tamas is constituted of prthivi it 
should have some hardness in it and be capable of being felt by 
touch. In reply it is said that it is not necessary that tamas in 
order to be material should have hardness in it. The lustre of 
an emerald stone possesses the green colour but it is not open 
to touch. In the same way, tamas which is obvious to perception 
cannot be denied even though it is devoid of touch. 

The third argument is that physical objects need light in order 
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to be seen. If tamas were a substance, we should have needed 
the help of light for its cognition. But tamas is seen without light 
and therefore it cannot be a substance. This objection is set 
aside on the ground that physical objects can be seen even with¬ 
out light. Thus, for instance, a person who has applied a special 
ointment ( anjana ) to the eyes can see objects even in darkness. 
An owl can see clearly anything in darkness without the aid of 
light. In the same way, darkness can be perceived without the aid 
of light and it is a material substance. 39 

Vedanta Desika further points out that tamas is not of the 
nature of pure negation (abhava). Darkness is always perceived 
in a positive form as of dark colour. Though there is absence of 
light wherever darkness is present, it is not a mere non-exist¬ 
ence of light. It is more than, that because we perceive it as dark 
colour. The dark colour seen in darkness is not an illusion. If 
that were so, then at some later stage somebody should get an 
experience in the form that it is not dark colour as in the case 
of illusion of snake in a rope. Even if it is assumed that dark 
colour is an illusion, then darkness should also have appeared 
as of some other colour. The fact that only dark blue colour 
is noticed by all where darkness exists cannot be a case of 
illusion. 

The theory of the Visi$tadvaitin is also supported by the 
scripture. The sruti text states that in the state of dissolution 
there was neither darkness nor light. 40 Bhava (existence) and 
abhava (non-existence) are contradictory. Both cannot be either 
asserted together or denied. Light and darkness are mutually 
opposed and it is not possible to say that either both exist or 
both do not exist. Bu,t the sacred texts speak of non-existence of 
both at the same time during the state of dissolution. The im¬ 
plication of this is that tamas and jyo'tis referred to in the text are 
two contrary substances and not contradictories. In other words, 
tamas should be regarded as a positive entity and not mere non¬ 
existence of light, and it can therefore coexist with light. The 
same sruti text further says that both tejas and tamas are Sarira 
for Uvara . 41 


40 SS 1-62, p« 64. ndsit tamo jyotirabhdn na cdnyat. 
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V. THE THEORY OF TIME (KALA) 

Kdla is one of the six dravyas admitted in the ViSisjadvaita sys¬ 
tem. It is an independent and real substance, enjoying the same 
status as prakrti. It is not part of prakrti , as is the case with the 
Sihkliyas. It exists along with prakfti. It has neither a beginning 
nor an end. This means that it is nitya , like jiva and prakrti . But 
it is not outside the ultimate Reality but is coexistent with 
Brahman. It is infinite in nature (vibhu). Like prakrti it is jafa 
(non-sentient), and as a primary substance it also undergoes 
modifications in the form of moments, minutes, hours, days, 
months, years, etc. In fact, what we regard as time in terms of 
hours, days, weeks, etc. are modifications or different states of 
the one infinite kala (akhanda-k&la) . The above theory is deve¬ 
loped by the Visistadvaitin on the strength of scriptural texts, as 
will be evident from the criticisms offered against the views of 
other schools of thought and particularly those of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika. 

According to some, it should be possible to account for the 
variations of time on the basis of other factors such as the move¬ 
ment of the sun in the sky, and it is not therefore necessary to 
postulate time as a separate entity. Vedanta Deiika does not 
agree with this view. As pointed out by the smfti text, 42 even 
after dissolution of the entire universe (including the sun, sky, 
etc.) kala exists and it is not subject to either destruction or 
origination. Like prakrti and jiva , kdla is also eternal and an 
entity different from Brahman. 43 Kdla is not the same as Iivara> 
though it is stated in the Gita and Vifnupurdna that Bhagavan is 
kala. u Such statements are to be understood to imply that 
Paramatman is the inner controller ( antaryami ) of kdla. This signi¬ 
fies that livara and kdla are distinct but inherently related like 
the body to the soul. In view of this in the Gita Lord Kr§na says: 
‘I am kdla' Besides, kdla is mentioned separately along with 
other sentient and non-sentient entities in the universe. 

According to some, kdla tattva is anitya f and like mahat and 
other evolutes of prakrti it is subject to origin and destruction. 
This view is not accepted by the Visistadvaitin. Anyone who 
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says kdla is anitya will have to admit that kdla did not exist be¬ 
fore it was produced, and similarly it ceases to exist after it is 
destroyed. If time were produced, it would imply that it was 
non-existent prior to the production. Similarly, if time were 
destroyed, it should be non-existent after destruction. The very 
concept ‘prior to the origin of kala ’ involves the notion of time. 
Unless the time factor is admitted, it is not possible to speak of 
anything prior to the origin of time. If this be admitted, then 
the statement that time did not exist prior to its origin would 
amount to seit-contradiction. The same kind of self-contradic¬ 
tion arises with regard to the expression ‘after kala is destroyed’. 
The concept ‘after’ also implies the notion of time. 

There are a few stray statements in the puranas describing 
that kdla was brought into existence by Isvara . Vedanta Desika 
explains that such statements are to be understood in the sense 
that the physical objects with which kdla is associated are pro¬ 
duced. If such an interpretation were not accepted, the same 
self-contradiction referred to above would arise even with re¬ 
gard to hvara. If it is said that kdla is produced by Isvara , it 
would presuppose the notion of time prior to its production. If 
existence of time prior to its production is admitted, it cannot 
be said that it was produced. Kdla therefore exists eternally 
( nitya ). 

Time is directly perceived as a quality of all perceived ob¬ 
jects. 45 The Vaisesikas maintain the view that time is only in¬ 
ferable. This view is rejected by the Visistadvaitin. When an 
object is perceived, it is also known as characterised by a qua¬ 
lity. The quality that characterises an object also reveals that 
particular object is different from another one. Thus, for ins¬ 
tance, in the case of a blue jar, the blue colour of the jar dis¬ 
tinguishes it from a brown jar. In the same way, when we make 
the statement that an object is done in a moment, the time ele¬ 
ment associated with that object reveals that it is different from 
another object which has taken a day to be done. The judgment 
‘pot is here’shows that pot is conditioned by a specific space. 
Similarly, the statement ‘pot exists now’ reveals that pot is 
qualified by a particular time factor. In all such cognitions of 
objects characterised by time factors, lime is also perceived 
along with the object seen. 46 
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It may be argued that all our experiences relate to the pre¬ 
sent and as such in the cognition of objects by perception there 
is no notion of time as before and after. Thus, there is no direct 
perception of time. In reply to this it is stated that when an 
object is seen in the form T see this*, it becomes known as be¬ 
longing to the present time. Just as the object is known by 
means of perception, the present time in which it exists also 
becomes perceptible. 47 

Tt is contended that the time factor involved when we say 
later and earlier differentiating an younger brother from an 
elder brother is not directly perceived but is only inferred. Time 
cannot therefore be perceptible. Against this argument, Vedanta 
Desika explains that paratva (later) and aparatva (earlier) are 
the mere association of the notion of time with the persons con¬ 
cerned. The person who is connected with longer span of time 
is called the older brother (para); the person connected with 
shorter span of time is regarded as the younger ( apara ). This 
may be a case of inference for others. But the parents of the 
younger and older children do have direct experience of the time 
factor associated with them. 

Though time is one and infinite, it is regarded as conditioned 
and divisible into many units in the form of minute, hour, day, 
week, month, year, etc. only due to the conditioning objects 
such as the movement of the sun. This is similar to the one and 
the same substance appearing as many and different in respect 
of the various states it passes through ( avastha-bheda ). This is 
explained on the analogy of akdta which, though one and all- 
pervasive, is regarded as many because of the conditioning ob¬ 
jects. Similarly, on account of upadhi , kala i though it is one and 
infinite, is regarded as many. 

There is another view ascribed to Yadavaprakasa, according 
to which kfila is beginningless and endless but continuously 
transforms itself through moments by which the divisions of 
time as hours, days and nights can be spanned, through which 
again the transformation of all changeable objects can be mea¬ 
sured. 48 In this view, the conditions are relative from the point 
of view of each person, who collects the passing time units and 
forms his own conception of minutes, hours and days from his 
own point of calculation, according to his own needs. 

47 TMK 1-68. 48 See SS 1-69, p. 69. 



If kdla itself undergoes modifications into many time units, is 
there any need for the acceptance of limiting conditions to 
account for the different time units? Vedanta Desika answers 
this question in the affirmative. Even though kdla is considered 
to undergo transformation into moments, etc. the modification 
cannot take place in an orderly manner without a cause. The 
limiting adjuncts ( upadhi ) are necessary for the modification of 
one infinite time into parts. 

Kdla, though it is conceived in terms of moments, hours, etc. 
is eternal in itself Eternal means that it has neither a begin¬ 
ning nor an end. It is thus co-existent with God. It is the mate¬ 
rial cause with reference to its own modifications and is the 
efficient cause with reference to everything else. 40 The all-perva¬ 
siveness of God does not affect kdla being all-pervasive because 
the two are coexistent. 

VI. THE DOCTRINE OF NITYA-V1BHUTI 

We have seen how prakrti or the cosmic matter characterised by 
the three gunas us the basic source of all the things in the uni¬ 
verse, both mental and physical. Besides the cosmic matter, 
Visistadvaita Vedanta admits the existence of transcendental 
matter which is known as nitya-vibhuti. It is also named as 
Suddha-sattva implying that it is a spiritual substance character¬ 
ised only by unalloyed sattva y unlike the physical matter which 
has all the three gunas , sattva t rajas and tamas. In view of this, 
Vedanta Desika defines §uddha-sattva as that which possesses 
satlva only as different from the substance characterised with the 
three gunas. 60 It is also described as that which possesses the 
quality of sattva being at the 'same time self-luminous in 
character. 61 

According to the above definitions, the iuddha-sattva has two 
important features. First, it is ajada or non-material in the same 
way as hvara , jiva and jndna are. Ajada implies that it is spiritual 
in character and like jndna it is self-luminous (svayarh-prakaSa) . 
The second important feature is that iuddha-saltva is acetana like 

40 SS 1-69, p. 70. nitya-vydpinah kdlasya sarvakdryahetutoam. 
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dharma-bhdta-jhdna . That is, unlike self it cannot know but mani¬ 
fests itself always for others (parak or parasmd eva bhasamana ). In 
this respect it is different from Isvara and jiva which are self- 
revealed (pratyak ). 

The main justification for admitting such an entity is that 
several sruti as well as smrti texts speak of the existence of an 
eternal abode ( sthana-vtiesa) which is constituted of fuddha-sattva. 
Thus sruti says : ‘The enlightened seers always see the supreme 
abode of Visnu.’ 52 The Mahabharata describes it as celestial 
abode which is ageless, immeasurable, incomprehensible, pri¬ 
mordial and knowable through scriptures. 53 According to 
Visistadvaita, there are eternally released souls, besides the 
souls which have become free from bondage. Mukti in this sys¬ 
tem is a positive state of existence for the individual souls en¬ 
joying the supreme bliss in a supra-mundane place. Religious 
literature speaks of the existence of eternal abode for Ifvara. As 
we have observed in an earlier chapter, Uvara has a bodily 
form which is eternal (nitya) and not made of karmic material 
stuff but of spiritual substance. The jivas also in the state of 
mukti can assume bodies out of free will for purpose of divine 
service. Such bodies are not the products of karma but are made 
out of the hiddha-sattva . According to the Agamas, the idols 
which are consecrated in the places of worship are permeated 
with $uddha-sattva y as otherwise they would not be spiritual and 
worthy of worship. If all these facts are taken into consideration, 
the acceptance of nitya-vibhuti as a separate spiritual substance 
is justified. 

A question may be raised whether the existence of an eternal 
transcedental matter does not go against Upani§adic teaching 
which emphasises that in the state of dissolution there was no¬ 
thing other than the Absolute Being. Vedanta Desika replies 
that the nitya-vibhuti falls outside the purview of the universe to 
be created. As sruti speaks of the eternal existence of the nitya- 
suris or the eternally free souls in a supra-mundane existence, 
the nitya-vibhuti is not covered by the scriptural text referring 
to the creation of the universe. 64 If this interpretation were not 

b2 Yajurveda VI- 5. tad vifpoh par amain padam sada pafyanti surayah . See also 
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accepted, then even mdya, which is the upadhi for Brahman, 
would become dissolved in the state of dissolution, and conse¬ 
quently there would be no scope for the creation of the 
universe. 

According to some Visistadvaitins Suddha-saltua is jada or 
material in character. The reason for holding this view is that, 
in the Rahasydgama , 65 nitya-vibhuli is described as of the nature 
of jhdna like that of If vara, and in view of this, they argue 
that all the six essential attributes of God should be admirted 
in respect of it. But such a view does not sound good and 
hence they maintain that it is to be regarded as jada. As regards 
the description of nitya-vibhuti as jit ana they contend that it is 
to be taken in a secondary sense. Vedanta Desika does not 
agree with this explanation. It is stated by the sacred texts that 
If vara is of the essence of jhdna. The vigraha or the bodily form 
of such a Being cannot be made of anything else other than 
pure sdttvika element. Therefore, it is appropriate to accept that 
Suddha-sattva is of the nature of knowledge implying that it is 
purely spiritual in character. 

If as a spiritual entity it is self-luminous, the question arises 
for whom it manifests itself? The released souls, who are omni¬ 
scient, can apprehend it even if it be devoid of self-luminosity. 
The embodied souls do not cognise it in any way as it is tran¬ 
scendental. What is the purpose of its being self-luminous? In 
reply to this objection, Vedanta Desika explains that it is not 
necessary that what is self-luminous by its very nature should be 
the object of cognition. Ifvara is self-luminous but He is not 
perceived by us as such. In the same way, suddha-sattva is also 
self-luminous, whether or not it is cognised by us. The impor¬ 
tant point to be noted is that it is necessary to accept the 
spiritual character of the transcendental substance since the 
body of Ifvara is made out of it. It cannot be a material stuff 
which is subject to change or mutation. 

One other objection is raised against this theory. If the 
released souls assume body made out of pure sattva , it would 
imply that, as in the case of the material stuff, the Suddha-sattva 
too would be subject to modification or mutation. How then do 
we claim that it is nitya in character? 


66 Rahasydgama is ekdyana-Sdkhd , a branch of the Vedas, and is not extant. 



In reply to this objection, Vedanta Desika points out that the 
kind of modification to which Suddka-sattva is subjected is different 
in nature from what obtains in the material world. In the latter 
case, the changes which are constant are due to the variation in 
the gwjas and they are not of permanent nature; whereas in the 
nitya-vibhuti the modification or mutation being spiritual or non¬ 
material in character is permanent. Though the terms or con¬ 
cepts used to describe the entities in nitya-vibhuti are similar to 
what is current in the empirical world, there is a wide differ¬ 
ence between the two. To make this distinction clear, the spiri¬ 
tual transcendental matter is described as nitya-vibhuti or matter 
without mutability, whereas the cosmic universe is designated as 
lUavibhuti or matter subject to constant mutation. However, both 
are the property of Uvara as he is the ground ( adkara ) and the 
inner controller ( niyanta ) for them. 



Fundamental Attributes 


We shall consider in this chapter ten fundamental attributes 
mentioned by Vedanta Desika under the category of adravya as 
well as the gunas and other paddrthas (categories) enumerated 
by Nyaya-Vaise$ika system. Though these attributes are gene¬ 
rally accepted by the other schools of thought, there is some 
variation with regard to the description of their nature. We shall 
give a brief account of each of the attributes as discussed in Tat - 
tva-muktd-kalapa y with a view to bringing out their philosophical 
and logical significance. 

i. viSistAdvaita theory of attributes 
Attributes of Cosmic Matter 

Sattva , rajas and tamos are the three fundamental attributes of 
prakfti or the cosmic matter. According to the Saiikhya system, 
these are not the qualities but the very components of prakrti . 
As against this view, the Vi£istadvaitin maintains that prakrti is 
characterised by these essential qualities (pradhana-bhuta-gutiah ). 
As we have already observed in the chapter on prakrti y the justi¬ 
fication for holding such a view is that both the scriptural texts 
and the Bhagavad-gita describe sattva , rajas and tamas as gunas . 1 
If these were regarded as substances, as the Sankhyas believe, 
then prakrti would be three-fold instead of one entity, and the 
total number of tattoos would be more than twenty-four. 

The gunas characterise prakfti which is constantly undergoing 
modification both in its causal and effect state. In the causal 
state of prakrti gunas remain in equilibrium even though they 
are active. In the state of evolution, variation takes place 
in the gunas by way of one of them being dominant while others 

1 BG XIV-5. sattvam rajastama iti guodh prakrti* sambhav&h. See also RB. 
prakfUfy soartlpdnubandhinab svabhdvauiUf&fr. 



being subdued. In fact, evolution is the disturbed state of the 
gunasy while dissolution is the state of their equilibrium. Thus, 
the gunas are present in all the evolutes of the prakrti including 
the gross physical objects of the universe. Saliva stands for what¬ 
ever is fine or light (prakaSa) and causes happiness ( sukha ). 
Rajas represents whatever is active and is the cause of suffering 
( duhkha ). Tamas is whatever is heavy and is responsible for 
ignorance ( moha ). All these facts have been established on the 
basis of scriptural authority . 2 

Attributes of the Five Elements 

Sabda (Sound). The five attributes of the gross elements are 
Sabda (sound), sparSa (touch), rupa (colour), rasa (taste) and 
gandha (odour). Each one of these is cognised by the correspond¬ 
ing sense organ. Though Sabda is an essential characteristic of 
akasa (space), it is also found in all the other elements. Thus, 
vayu (air) possesses the quality of Sabda besides sparSa; agni (fire) 
has the quality of Sabda in addition to sparSa and rupa ; jala (water) 
contains the qualities of Sabda in addition to sparSa t rupa and 
taste; and prthivi (earth) possesses all the qualities including 
Sabda. The'presence of colour in akdSa as noticed in the blue sky 
is due to the presence of some element of earth in it. Similarly, 
vayu has odour because of its association with prthivi. According 
to the Paheikarana theory explained in the previous chapter, each 
element possesses some aspect of the other elements. However, 
the specific attribute of each element is determined in the pro¬ 
cess of the evolution itself and it is not produced as a result 
of its association with other elements . 3 

According to the Naiyayikas, Sabda is an exclusive attribute of 
akdSa only and it is not found in the other four elements. They 
adopt the following inferential argument in support of their view: 
Sabda is not a guna of any of the other four elements such as 
prthiviy because it is only heard through the ears. The assumption 
of this argument is that Sabda as a guna cannot be separated from 
its substrate which is akasa. If it were the quality of prthiviy the 
auditory organ cannot grasp it. Since there is akdSa inside the 
auditory organ, it is possible to grasp the sound. Sabda is there¬ 
fore the exclusive attribute (guna) of akdSa ). 

2 SS V-16, p. 271. te ca ■ .. iastra-siddham. See also BG XIV-6-8. 
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Vedanta Desika refutes this argument. The inference is falla¬ 
cious because by the process of elimination (pariSesanumana), it 
cannot be conclusively proved that Sabda is a guna of dkdSa only. 
Besides, such a view is in direct conflict with the scriptural 
texts which point out that other elements besides dkdSa possess 
Sabda. Thus, vdyu is extolled as Sabda* Even in our ordinary 
experience, we speak of sound of water, sound of drum, etc. 
■Sabda is therefore found in all the five elements. 

The Vaibhasika school of Buddhists hold the view that rupa, 
rasa, gandha and sparSa are the only four real entities ( paddrthas ) 
which are technically named as dhatus , and that Sabda which is 
audible by the organ of hearing is a dharma of all these four and 
not different from them. This view is criticised by Vedanta 
Desika. Why is sabda non-different from the dhatusl Is it because 
the difference between Sabda and the dhatus is not known or is it 
due to the fact that the difference is negated by another stronger 
pramanal The former alternative is not tenable because we do 
have a clear awareness of the distinction between Sabda as a 
quality ( adheya ) and its inherence in a substance ( ddhara ) . Nor 
is the second alternative correct because there is no pramdna which 
contradicts the difference between the two. Sabda is therefore 
a separate attribute . 5 

The Bhatta school of Mimarhsakas hold the view' that Sabda is 
& dravya (substance). The Visistadvaitin rejects this on the 
ground that Sabda as an attribute is dependent on its substrate, 
and as such cannot be an independent entity. The sruti and 
srnrti texts also describe sabda as an avastha-viSesa —a modi¬ 
fication that takes place in the air ( vayu) . In the order of evo¬ 
lution described by the sruti texts, only the five elements (parica- 
bhuias) are enumerated and not Sabda as an independent 
evolute. Sabda is mentioned along with other four qualities . 6 

The Mimarhsakas adopt an inferential argument to prove that 
Sabda is a dravya, 1 Sabda is a dravya because it is cognised directly 
through the contact with sense organs, like any physical object 1 
Vedanta Desika rejects the argument because the probans 
(hetu) in this syllogism is fallacious. According to the epistemo¬ 
logical position of the Visistadvaitin, the sense organs cannot 


4 Tait. namaste vdyo tvameva pratyaksam brahmdsi. 

6 TMK V-21. 
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have any direct contact (sariivoga) with the qualities of objects. 
The contact with the qualities takes place only indirectly through 
the object to which they belong. It may be possible to say that 
iabda is apprehended directly if only it could be established that 
iabda is a dravya . The inference advanced by the Mimamsaka 
cannot prove it, because the hctu adopted stands unproved. It is 
also not correct to say that the ears are of the nature of dkdsa , 
and as such there is direct co:it?*ct between the auditory organ 
and iabda . The auditory organ, according to the Yisistadvaitin, 
is not akdsa. On the contrary, it is one of the eleven sense organs, 
according to the accepted theory of evolution of cosmic matter . 7 

The Digambara sect of the Jainas upholds the theory that the 
primal cause of the universe known as pi id gala, a subtle matter 
similar to the paramdms of Nyaya-Vaisesika, evolves itself into 
the form of dhvani (sound) which takes the formofletters (yarna). 
Such a theory is not proved either by perception or any other 
pramdna , says Vedanta Desika. No other school of thought sub¬ 
scribes to the view that the term iabda as commonly used is 
applicable to the kind of iabda conceived by the Jainas. What 
is audible to the ears is known as iabda. It is an attribute of 
dkdsa which is an evolute of cosmic matter . 8 

While discussing the nature of iabda, Vedanta Desika examines 
the issue whether or not the letters (varm) are eternal. Accord¬ 
ing to one school of Mimamsa(Kuniarila), iabda is of two types: 
one in the form of letters ( varna ) and the other in the form of 
sound (dhvani). The latter is a quality of air and not a substance 
(dravya) , whereas the former is a substance and also eternal 
(nitya ). 9 The fact that a letter is pronouncedin the same uniform 
way by all and the recognition (pratyabhijhd) that arises in the 
form that it is the same letter prove the permanent character 
of letters. If there is variation in the pronunciation of a letter 
with hard or soft sound, this is due to the imposition of the 
hardness or softness inherent in the air, which causes the mani¬ 
festation of the letters. A person riding on a horse is described 
as running fast. Actually it is the horse which is running, but 
the activity of the horse is superimposed on the person riding 
it. In the same way the loudness or softness of the sound which 
are the qualities of air are superimposed on the letters. 


7 TMK V-22. 8 TMK V-23. ®SS V-22, p. 274. 



Vedanta Desika rejects this theory on the ground that it is 
clearly established by the sruti and smrti texts that varnas are 
subject to destruction . 10 According to the theory of evolution 
and dissolution, based on the scriptural statements, Sabda - 
ianmdtra or the subtle sound becomes merged in the ahamkara , u 
Thus, what is subject to dissolution cannot be eternal. Further, 
iabda in the form of dhvani which is grasped by the auditory organ 
is regarded by the Mlmamsaka as the modification ( avasthd - 
vifssa) of vdyu. In the same way, even the fifty-two alphabets 
which are varnas should also be regarded as modifications of air 
because these too are grasped by the auditory organ. What is an 
avasthd or modification cannot be a dravya. The softness or hard¬ 
ness of the sound belongs to varna or letter. It is therefore 
difficult to establish that sabda in the form of varna is dravya . 

The Mlmamsakas consider the varnas as eternal in order to 
uphold the eternity of the Vedas. According to Vedanta Desika, 
even if varnas are non-eternal it would not follow that Vedas are 
non-eternal. Varnas by themselves do not constitute the Vedas. 
On the other hand, varnas existing in a particular sequence 
(dnupUrvi ) constitute Vedas. In other words, the letters are not 
eternal. The letters themselves do not constitute the Vedas. The 
combination of letters forms words, and these words appearing 
in a particular sequence constitute the Vedas. This sequence of 
words in respect of Vedas do not change. At the beginning of 
the creation, Vedas are taught by Ilvara in the same order. In 
this sense Vedas are regarded as nitya . 12 

SparSa( Touch). This is an essential attribute of air (vayu) which 
is cognised by means of the tactile organ. It is also present in 
the other three elements, light water and earth. The VaiSesikas 
speak of a separate quality of touch which is neither hot nor 
cold ( anu§ndiita) . Such a quality is supposed to exist in earth and 
air. That is, prthivi and vdyu are neither hot nor cold; these are 
therefore characterised as’non-hot-cold. This is not mere absence 
of hotness and coldness; if that were so,even dkata in which 
these two qualities are absent should have been experienced 
by touch. It is therefore a separate quality. 

10 TMK V-24. naigamaih asya naiah nigaditah. 

^Sub II. tanm&trdni bhQt&dau viliyante. The term bhutadi here is interpreted 
asahamkdra which is the cause of the tanmdtras . 

12 TMK V-26. nityaika-Tupa-krama-niyama-va$&n nityabhdvah Srutmam. 



Vedanta Desika does not accept this view. Coldness is the 
quality of water and hotness, that of fire. If these qualities are 
found in the elements of earth and air, it is due to the asso¬ 
ciation of the elements of water and fire. If prthivi and v&yu are 
felt as cold, it is due to the presence of water element in them. 
In the same way, due to the presence of the element of fire, water 
and earth are considered hot . 13 

Rupa (Colour ).Rupa or colour is an attribute of the elements 
of fire, water and earth only. Akafu and air are devoid of colour. 
In the Ad antra Sdstra , each element is described as having a 
specific colour. Thus, earth is described as of yellow colour, 
water as white, fire as red, air as grey and sky as blue. This gives 
the impression that each element is of a specific colour. This is 
not correct, according to Vedanta Desika. The mention of 
specific colour for each element is intended for purposes of medi¬ 
tation . 14 The admission of specific colour for each element would 
go against our perceptual experience and Sruti texts. It is an 
accepted fact that both sky and air are colourless. Earth is not 
found to possess yellow colour. The sruti text states that it is 
of dark colour (krsna). 16 * This does not rule out the presence of 
other colours in earth. Prthivi possesses certain special qualities, 
unlike other elements. Touch and odour, which are the two 
other attributes of earth, undergo change as a result of heating. 
The elements of water and fire assume different colour as a 
result of their association with earth. The change of colour in 
earth is therefore due to the heating. Water, when it is heated, 
does not undergo any change in colour. It however undergoes 
change of colour only as a result of its association with earth. 
Fire can cause change of colour in respect of earth only but 
not water. 

The VaiSesikas admit variegated colour ( citra-rupa) as a 
separate quality. According to them, the parts ( avayavas ) are 
distinct from the whole ( avayavi ). The different colours found 
in the parts, as for instance the different colours ofthe threads, 
cause variegated colour in the whole, a piece of cloth woven out 
of the mu[ti-coloured threads. The multi-colour found in the 

13 TMK V-27. 
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whole is a separate quality as distinct from the different colours 
of the parts. 

Tliis theory is unsound. It may be asked whether the variega¬ 
ted colour exists in each part or whether it exists only in the 
whole. The former is not acceptable even to the Vaisesikas, 
because each part has a specific colour of its own. It would then 
follow that the variegated colour only belongs to the whole 
( avayavi ) since it is different from parts. But the Visistadvaitin 
does not admit that the whole exists as distinct from the parts. 
Cause and effect in this system are not two distinct entities, but 
are different states of the same one substance. The same colours 
which exist in the different parts become manifest in the whole 
as well. 

Rasa and Gandha (Taste and Odour). These are the two attri¬ 
butes of water and earth elements respectively. Even though 
rasa is present in earth, gandha is its exclusive quality. As there 
are no controversial points with regard to these two gunas, there 
is nothing further to add to what has been accepted by Nyaya- 
Vaisesika and other schools of thought. 

Sakti as an Attribute of Causal Substance 

Sakti or potency is one of the ten adravyas accepted in the 
system. It is that property of a causal substance by virtue of 
which it produces the effect . 10 It is a special quality ( dharma - 
viie$ah) inherent in the causal substance which brings out the 
necessary effect. The special power inherent in the Supreme 
Being is also regarded as Sakti, as it is the cause of all magni¬ 
ficent: creations. This divine power is not the very nature 
(svarUpa ) of Idvara; nor is it illusory (kalpita) . It is other than 
the svarupa oflsvara and is real in character . 17 

The Naiyayikas do not admit sakti as a separate category. 
According to them, Sakti is the absence of obstruction for the 
production of an effect. The example given to illustrate this 
point is the fire, which has natural power to burn, is prevented 
from doing so due to the influence of certain special gem ( mani ) 
or the efficacy of certain mantras. The absence of such obstruc¬ 
tive elements could as well be regarded as the sakti or power of 
the fire. In other words, the absence of obstructive elements 

16 TMK V-98. heiohkdryopayuktamyadiha bhavati tat SaktiSabdabhilapyam . a. 

17 Jbid . 



such as mam and mantra is the Sakti of the fire, because while 
they are present fire does not burn and in their absence it 
functions. If, on the contrary, a separate power as inherent in 
the fire is to be admitted, how then that fakti which is destroyed 
by the mani and mantra is again produced in the fire? We do 
not see any new cause for its reappearance. If it is argued that 
Sakti is not destroyed but only its operation is arrested, it would 
be more appropriate to say that fire itself did not function 
rather than admitting kikii as a separate quality. 

AU these arguments are untenable, contends Vedanta Desika. 
That the Divine Being possesses variegated power (sakti) is well 
established by sruti texts . 18 In the case of the physical causal 
entities, our experience reveals that they possess certain inherent 
power as, for example, the burning capacity in fire and the 
attractive power in magnet. When something is well established 
by scripture as well as experience, the arguments based on logic 
do not hold good. 

Samyoga as Relation 

This is the tenth adravya admitted in the system. As in the 
Naiyayika system, it is a form of relation that holds good bet¬ 
ween two physical objects as between two jugs or the floor and 
the jug. It is considered to be an important relation, because 
the very creation of universe is possible only as a result of 
samyoga between prakrti and purusa . All the various modifications 
in the universe right from Brahma to the blade of grass are to 
be accounted for by the different types of samyoga between a soul 
and its body. Knowledge arises only as a result of samyoga bet¬ 
ween buddhi and external objects. Seeds sprout as a result of 
their samyoga with water and earth. Hence samyoga is accepted 
as a separate fundamental attribute under adravyas. 

There arc different views on the nature of samyoga relation as 
advanced by other schools of thought. These are critically ex¬ 
amined by Vedanta Desika. The Buddhists do not accept 
samyoga as a separate quality. The mere absence of space bet¬ 
ween two objects ( antaralabhava ) is considered as samyoga. In 
other words, when two objects are not conjoined, there is space 
left between them. This is known as antarala .. When the two 
objects are brought close to each other, then the antarala or 

18 Svet VI-8, pa'dsya Sakti h vividhaiva Srdyate .. .. 



the space in between them disappears. The absence of it is itself 
sarixyoga and there is no need to postulate a separate category as 
samyoga. 

This is not a correct theory. It is an admitted fact that when 
a cloth is made out of the threads the former as an effected state 
is caused by the conjunction of the threads. It cannot be said 
that the cloth is not a separate product but the very threads, 
because the operation of other causal factors such as loom, 
weaving, etc. would become futile. Nor can it be said that every¬ 
thing being momentary, the later state of cloth is different from 
the threads and as such the causal operation is not futile. The 
Visistadvaitin does not accept the doctrine of momentariness. 
As a matter of fact, even antardlabhava is a positive entity, since 
abhdva as will be explained later is bhavantara for the Visista¬ 
dvaitin. It cannot therefore constitute samyoga 10 For the Visista¬ 
dvaitin samyoga or conjunction is a separate category. 

In connection with samyoga , an important question is raised. 
Samyoga normally takes place between two physical objects. 
Gould there be samyoga between partless entities ( niravaya vastu )? 
According to the Jainas, all objects in the universe including 
the paramanus are constituted of parts ( sdvayava ), as otherwise it 
is impossible to have samyoga of one object with another. Two 
partless entities such a s paramanu and dkdfa cannot have samyoga . 
If a samyoga between them is admitted, either the paramami will 
have to be of the size of dkdfa or akdia of that of paramanu. 
That which is small cannot conjoin with that which is large. 
Therefore, all entities will have to be composed of parts 
(,savayava) for the purpose of conjunction. This is the view of the 
Jainas . 20 

Against this theory, Vedanta Desika points out that samyoga 
can take place even between two partless entities ( niravayava 
dravya) . It is evident from perception that between two savayava 
objects samyoga takes place in respect of a part only. That is, 
when two physical objects are conjoined, only a side or part of 
it comes into contact with a part of another object. On the basis 
of the same principle, we have to admit samyoga of two partless 
entities in respect of a part only as caused by some kind of 
limiting factor ( upadhi ) 21 

19 See p. 378. 20 See SS V-53, p. 287. 
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Vedanta Desika further points out that samyoga is possible 
even in respect of two vibku dravyas, the entities which are all- 
pervasive. Two vibku dravyas exist together ail the time ( nirantara ). 
If there be any space left between them, they cannot be vibku . 
When they exist together all the time, they have samyoga . The 
Vaisesikas contend that samyoga is only brought about by some 
kind of action ( kriya ) in either of the entities; and since such a 
kriya is absent in the case of vibku entities, samyoga relation is not 
possible between them. This objection is not valid. How do we 
account for the rise of knowledge in God? In the case of God, it 
is believed that His knowledge is nitya (eternal) and it functions 
without the aid of sense organs. On the basis of the same logic, 
it is possible to conceive that without kriya or action, the two 
eternal vibku entities are conjoined eternally. That two vibku 
dravyas such as kala (time) and Ifvara are conjoined is proved on 
the basis of scriptural evidence. Such a samyoga between livara 
and kala is eternal . 1 2 - 2 


II. NYAYA-VAISE$IKA THEORY OF ATTRIBUTES 

We have so far considered the ten fundamental attributes which 
axe grouped under adravyas . We shall now examine the other 
attributes which are classified as gunas by the Nyaya-VaHesikas. 
The Vaisesikas have enumerated twenty-four such gunas. Six of 
these gunas — tabda , sparfo, rupa f rasa ) gandha and samyoga —are in¬ 
cluded under adravyas of Visistadvaita system. With the excep¬ 
tion of buddki or knowledge which is a dravya , the remaining gunas 
mentioned below are not accepted by Vedanta Desika as separate 
attributes (atirikta-guna). He therefore examines each one of 
them critically in order to bring out their true character. These 
may be grouped together for the purpose of our examination 
under the following headings : 

(1) Material attributes : sneha (lubricity), gurutva (heaviness), 
Sankhya (number), parimdna (dimension), prthaktva (separa¬ 
teness) , vibhaga (disjunction),/>0ra/fla and aparatva (priority 
and posteriority). 

(2) Mental attributes: sukha { pleasure), duhkha ( pa . in ), icchd 
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(desire), dvesa (aversion), yatna (effort), samskara (latent 
impression). 

(3) Ethical attributes : dharma (merit), adharma (demerit) 
and adrfta (unseen potency). 

Material Attributes 

Sneha (Lubricity). According to the Vaisesikas, Jubricity(^eAfl)is 
a separate quality of liquid such as water. This is evident to 
perception by the fact that water has the capacity of converting 
the earth particles into a lump of clay. Lubricity is not the same 
as liquidity ( dravalva ) or the very quality of water itself (jalatva). 
The melted gold is liquid but it lacks lubricity as it cannot con¬ 
vert the earth particles into a lump of clay. The lustre of dia¬ 
mond is described in Sanskrit literature as snigdha meaning that 
it is shining like a lubricant (oil), but it does not possess the 
quality of liquidity. 

Vedanta Desika points out that lubricity is not a separate 
quality of water. Water itself has the capacity to convert the 
earth particles into a lump of clay, and it is not necessary to 
postulate a separate quality for this purpose. 23 The magnet, 
for instance, has the capacity to attract iron but we do 
not postulate the presence of a separate quality in magnet to 
account for It other tftan the special characteristic of the object 
itself. In the same way water has the special capacity to solidify 
earth particles. Fur ther, snehatva is not unique to water alone, 
as Vaisesikas believe. It is also found in a few earthly elements. 

Liquidity ( dravatva ) is also not a separate quality. Water has 
the capacity to flow downward. What causes the flow is the 
heaviness and smoothness of water. According to some Naiya- 
yikas, the initial flow is caused by the liquidity, a quality present 
in water. Vedanta DeSika does not question this. Whether or 
not liquidity is a separate quality is not relevant. What is 
important is that we should admit that water has natural liqui¬ 
dity (sdmsiddkika dravatva), 24 As compared to this, the ghee (melt¬ 
ed butter) possesses liquidity but this is caused by heat. The 
same is the case with melted gold. In the case of oil, liquidity is 
caused by the presence of water element in it. 
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Gurutva (Heaviness). Gurutva is that quality by virtue of which 
thixigs fall Lo the ground. The basis for accepting it as a quality 
by ihe Vaisesika is that objects have a tendency to fall. Water 
and all material objects are examples of heaviness. 

The acceptance of gurutva as a separate quality is considered 
superfluous in order to account for the fall of the objects. Fall 
is a downward motion which is common to water and material 
objects. Even fire and air have motion, the former moving up¬ 
ward and the latter in oblique direction, but the Vai£e$ikas 
account for such motions on the basis of adr$la or unseen potency. 
Vedanta Desika urges that the same explanation could as well be 
offered for the downward movement of objects. If gurutva is to be 
accepted in order tc account for the difference in the weight of 
two objects, this could as well be explained on the basis of the 
difference in the quantity of the two objects. If the quantity of 
one object is more than the other, the former is naturally weigh¬ 
tier than the latter. On the same basis the variation in the speed 
of the downward motion can be explained. 25 

According to some Vaisesikas, weight is cognised by the tactile 
organ. This is not correct. We do not apprehend the weight of 
an object by touching either its surface or bottom. Weight is 
only inferred on the basis of weighing an object. When we lift 
an object, we begin to feel its weight, and on the basis of it we 
infer that it has weight but not by mere touch. 

According to the Sankhyas, gurutva or heaviness in the material 
objects is caused by the tamoguna.. This is also not a sound 
theory. If tamas is the cause of gurutva 9 then the Sankhyas should 
admit that sattva-guna is the cause of lightness in fire. In the 
Sarikhya system, sattva stands for lightness ( sattvam laghu), and 
tamas for heaviness. But no one admits including the Sankhyas 
that fire is of light weight. If gurutva as a quality is to be accepted 
in order to account for the fall of the objects, then this can be 
explained on the basis of the tamoguna itself which is the very 
constituent of the physical object. 26 Thus there is no need to 
postulate gurutva as a separate quality. 

Sankkya (Number). According to the VaiSesikas, sahkhya 
(number) is a separate quality belonging to things which gene¬ 
rates the apprehension and the empirical usage as one, two, 
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three, etc. 27 The number ‘one’ or the notion of oneness is eternal 
in respect of eternal objects such as paramanu (atom). It is non¬ 
eternal in respect of a diad and triad as these are caused by the 
combination of paramanus . As regards the numbers two, three, 
etc. the knowledge of these arises only after the person gets the 
cognition separately of each single entity. That is, if a person 
has to get the knowledge of two, he has first to apprehend sepa¬ 
rately that this is one and that is also one; on the basis of this 
apprehension, there arises the quality of twoness {dvitva) , and 
this leads to the knowledge of two. The knowledge of two is thus 
dependent on the cognition of oneness of each of the two enti¬ 
ties by an individual. This is technically known as apek$a-buddhi 
or dependence on the cognition of the particular subject. From 
this it follows that dvitva or being two does not belong to the 
objects, but, on the contrary, it arises as a result of the cognition of 
each of the entity as one by a particular individual. On the basis 
of the knowledge of dvitva, the judgment that it is two arises. 
This is the explanation offered by the Vaisesika. 

Vedanta Desika rejects this theory as unsound. It is not necessary 
tej postulate dvitva as a separate quality to be generated by the 
apekfabuddhi and on that basis to account for the empirical usage 
that it is two. The very apeksa-buddhi , that is, the cognition of 
the two objects, each of them separately as one, could as well 
lead to the knowledge that they are two. That is, the dvitva 
knowledge itself causes the dvitva vyavahara, and there is no need 
to postulate dvitva as a separate quality for this purpose. Further, 
dvitva as a numerical quality does not exist. The judgments that 
we make as two or three arise as a result of the cognition of two 
or three objects. 28 

Does oneness (ekatva) as a numerical quality exist? And if so, 
what is its nature? In Sanskrit the term eka has different mean¬ 
ings. 29 It means kevala that is, ‘one only’. The term used in this 
sense denies the existence of other things. But oneness as a 
numerical term has a positive implication, and does not negate 
the existence of others, and it is not therefore to be equated with 
the term kevala. By eka is also meant what is the most important 
(mukhya ). This also cannot be the correct meaning of oneness as 
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a numerical term, because it is applicable in respect of unimpor¬ 
tant things as well. Eka is also used to mean anya or other. But 
ekalva as numerical concept is applicable to all objects, and it 
cannot therefore be equated with anya. It is also not correct to 
use the word ckatva in respect of a collective whole (sanghata- 
ikyam ), because the collective whole is a group of objects of the 
same nature, and the numerical number ‘one’ is not applicable 
to it except in a secondary sense being one collective whole. It 
may be said that avuyavi as one is different from the avayava , but 
such a theory is not acceptable to the Visistadvaitin. Vedanta 
Desika therefore comes to the conclusion that ekatva as a number 
is to be accepted, but in its primary sense it is applicable to the 
individual paramanu which is partless and not forming a group or 
whole (asanghatarupa ). In the same way it is also applicable to 
Paramatman. Whether the number one is nitya or anitya depends 
upon the object to which it belongs. In the case of Paramatman , 
it is nitya and in the case of paramanu it is anitya according to 
Visistadvaita. 30 When the word eka is applied to other material 
objects as well as the qualities ( adravya ), it is to be understood 
only in a secondary sense (aupacarika) , 31 

Parimana (Dimension). Dimension is that quality of things by 
virtue of which one is able to apprehend them as big or small, 
long or short. It is of four kinds : anu or the smallest like the 
atom, mahat the extremely big like akdsa , dirgha the long and 
hrasva , the short. Dimension is eternal in eternal substances and 
transient in non-eternal ones. 

According to some, parimana is not a separate quality but it is 
the spatial limitation, that is, space conditioned by different 
objects ( deta-vyaptiprabhedah ). 32 Thus, akdla which is all-pervasive 
becomes conditioned by a jug or a house; the conjunction of the 
object with the space causes the difference in respect of the size 
of the area as small or big depending upon the size of the ad¬ 
juncts. The jug occupies less space than the house, and the 
former is, therefore, regarded as small and the latter as big in 
dimension. 

30 Paramanu is understood in the Visistadvaita system as the smallest particle 
which is regarded as tryanuka or the triad identified with the dust particle 
observed in the sunbeam passing through a narrow hole. Such a paramanu is 
anitya. 
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This is not a correct view, because the objects themselves which 
condition the space have a dimension of their own. Besides, if 
largeness or smallness of the objects is determined on the basis 
of the largeness or smallness of the area they occupy, it would 
lead to a vicious circle. If it is asked why pot takes less space 
and the house more space, the answer will be that pot is small 
and the house is large. If we ask why pot is small and house is 
large, the reply will be that pot occupies less space whereas 
house takes more space. In other words, the variation in 
the area is due to the variation in the dimension of the 
objects and the variation in the dimension of the objects 
is due to the variation in the space they occupy. Thus, 
it involves a vicious circle. In order to overcome this 
difficulty, it is necessary to admit that objects themselves possess 
dimension of their own. This is the position in the case of indi¬ 
vidual objects. With regard to the collective objects such as a 
heap of grains, the area or space occupied by the grains ( desa - 
sarhbandha) is the dimension of the heap of grains ( dhanya-rati ) , 33 
As regards pardmanu, which is the smallest indivisible particle, 
it has a dimension of its own. 

Does Brahman have any dimension? According to one view, 
which is based on the Upanisadic text 34 describing Brahman as 
not of gross matter (astkula) f not monadic ( ananu ) not long, not 
short, etc. Brahman has no dimension. This is not a correct 
view, according to Vedanta Desika. The Upanisad declares that 
Brahman is bigger than the prthivi , bigger than the akasa and 
bigger than all the universe. 36 It is evident from this that Brah¬ 
man possesses vibhuparimanatva , which is known as parama-mahat - 
tva , implying the all-pervasive character of Brahman. The text, 
which speaks of Brahman as asthula, ananu etc. only negates the 
empirical dimension that is applicable to material objects. Even 
if the text is understood in the sense of negation of all dimension, 
it would only imply that Brahman exists as vibhu, which is its 
natural form ( svdbhdvika parimana) t because, according to 
Visistadvaitin, abhava means bhavantara or existence in some 
other form. 

^Such an explanation is necessary because according to the Naiyiyikas, 
the dhanya-rdit is not § unlike the pot, the avayavi (whole) as different from 
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The question is raised whether it would be possible to account 
for parama-mahai-parimdna in the Visistaavaita system which does 
not accept the distinction between avayava and avayavi (part and 
whole) as conceived by the Naiyayikas. According to the Nyaya 
system, the conglomeration of several paramanus or atoms con¬ 
stitute the large dimension (mahat-parimdna) . This is avayavi or 
whole of parts. If avayavi is denied, what remains are only the 
individual paramanus which cannot be regarded as of large dimen¬ 
sion. In the same way, even madhyajna-parimdna or the larger 
dimension is also not possible. If mahat-parimaria is not possible, 
the theory that God is of parama-mahat-parimdna also does not 
hold good. 

In reply to this objection, Vedanta Desika asserts that the 
concept of mahat-parimana is accepted by the Visistadvaitin. 
Whether it is different from what the Naiyayikas say or whether 
it is the same as parimdnc in general may be disputed. But, as 
long as mahat'parimana is accepted, the admission of parama-mahat- 
parimdna also stands justified. Parama-mahattva , as already ex¬ 
plained is the natural form of Uvara . 

In the same way anutva or atomic dimension is the natural 
form of jiva. As in the case of physical objects, anutva is not 
caused by any extraneous factor. It is the very nature or svarupa 
of jiva. In the case of all other material objects, dimension is 
the characteristic of the very objects. This is proved by the fact 
that objects are seen as possessing dimension. 

Prthaktva (Separa teness). According to Nyaya-Vaisesika, prtha - 
ktva or separateness is that quality in the objects by virtue of 
which one object is regarded as different from the other. 38 
Vedanta DeSika points out that prthaktva is the same as bheda or 
difference, and as such the postulation of it as a separate guna is 
superfluous. There are three terms— prthak , bheda and ilarat —and 
all of them have the same meaning, viz. different. If the concept 
of bhinna is different from the concept of prthaktva , the Naiyayikas 
should accept itarattva also as a separate concept. If it be argued 
that bhinna and itarattva are different only in words and not in their 
meaning, the same argument holds good in respect of bhinna and 
prthaktva. In fact, prthaktva and bheda have the same meaning. 
When we say blueness is prthak from yellowness, the blueness 
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itself which is the essential characteristic of blue object consti¬ 
tutes the difference from the yellow object. 

It may be argued that bheda is a negative term because it pre¬ 
supposes the knowledge of the counter-correlate, whereas prtha - 
kiva is a positive term and as such the two are not the same. This 
is untenable because prthakiva also presupposes the knowledge of 
the counter-correlate. The judgment that this is separate from 
the other ( prtkak ) cannot arise unless the counter correlate is 
known. The two terms are therefore synonymous. Pfthaktva is 
not therefore a separate guna but the same as bheda. 

Paratva and Aparalva . According to Nyaya-Vaisesika, these are 
two separate qualities which cause in us the apprehension of 
long time and short time, remote and near. Vedanta Desika 
points out that it is not possible to prove them as separate quali¬ 
ties on the basis of the change in the duration of time which is 
connected with the movement of the sun. 37 We say that a parti¬ 
cular individual is older and another younger. The concept of 
older and younger implies only difference in time. Similarly, 
the concept of remote and near implies spatial difference. The 
variation in time or in space is actually determined by the 
movement of the sun (surya-calana) . Apart from the temporal 
and spatial variation dependent upon the movement of the sun, 
we do not perceive any separate qualities as belonging to the 
material objects. 38 

Vibhdga or Disjunction. Vibhdga or disjunction is considered by the 
Naiyayikas as a separate quality. When two things are conjoined, 
the movement of one of the two or both causes disjunction. The 
Vi$i§tadvaitin does not accept disjunction as a separate quality. 
The removal or destruction of conjunction itself (samyoga-nafa) 
is disjunction. When two objects are conjoined and what is thus 
conjoined is separated as a result of the movement of either of 
the objects, we regard such a state as vibhdga . 3a Samyoga-naia is 
not caused by disjunction in which case disjunction as a separate 
quality will have to be admitted. On the other hand, the kriyd 
or the movement of the objects itself is the cause of samyoga-nd$a t 
and there is no need to postulate a separate quality as vibhdga for 
the purpose. 
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Mental Attributes 

Among the twenty-four gun as enumerated by the Nyaya-Vaise- 
sikas, buddhi (knowledge) and five other qualities which may be 
broadly treated as mental are included. These are: iechd (desire) , 
dvesa (aversion), sukha (pleasure), duhkha (pain) and prayatna 
(effort). All these including buddhi are the qualities of the indi¬ 
vidual self. According to the Visistadvaitin, knowledge is not a 
guna in the sense the Nyaya-Vaisesika understands, but it is a 
substance ( dravya ) inseparably related to the individual self. This 
is discussed in the chapter on Theory of Knowledge. As regards 
the other five qualities, Vedanta Desika maintains the view that 
these are not the qualities of the self but are only different states 
( avasthas) of the dharmabhutajhana or knowledge as understood in 
this system. 40 Thus, when knowledge arises in the form of a 
desire towards some object, it assumes the name of iccha; simi¬ 
larly, knowledge in the form of aversion towards a particular 
thing is dvesa. It does not follow that jndna and iccha are the 
same. The fact that both are basically of the nature of knowledge 
does not iead to the conclusion that these are synonymous. Thus, 
for example, recognition {pratyabhijha) and determinate percep¬ 
tion ( savikalpaka pratyaksa) are perceptual in character, but they 
are not synonymous. If such an explanation is not accepted, 
then other mental qualities such as jealousy, hatred, fear, com¬ 
passion, courage, etc. would have to be accepted as distinct 
qualities of the soul. If these be regarded as different mental 
states, then on the same principle even iccha, dvesa, sukha, duhkha, 
etc. should be accepted as the states of knowledge. 41 

Iccha itself assumes two different names as rdga and dve$a 
depending upon the difference in its content. When there is a 
desire to have something, it is known as rdga ; when the desire 
is not to have something, it becomes dvesa . 42 Rdga and dvesa are 
not therefore two separate states of knowledge. When rdga or 
desire is intensive, it is known as kdma or passion. Similarly, an 
intensive aversion becomes krodha or anger. In the same way, the 
different states of knowledge assume different names depending 
upon the nature of their content. If each state of knowledge is 
to be regarded as a separate quality of the soul, as Naiyayikas 
do, there would be any number of gunas of the soul. 
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Iccha (desire) and prayalria { effort) are two distinct states of 
knowledge. According to some, desire itself results in action and 
i: is not necessary to regard the latter as a separate state. Vedanta 
Desika does not agree with this view. A person may develop a 
desire, but it does not necessarily lead to action. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, a person may desire to have natural cool breeze during 
hot weather, but he cannot make any effort in this direction. 
During a dark night one may desire moonlight, but no effort in 
this direction is possible. Desire therefore is of general nature, 
while effort is of specific nature. The two are different states of 
knowledge and cannot be the same. 

Sukha (pleasure) and duhkha (pain) are also two different 
states of jndna. Sukha is not merely the absence of duhkha 
(duhkhabhdva) . If that were so, then absence of sukha should be 
duhkha . This is not so. They are therefore two distinct states. 
Knowledge arising in an agreeable form is pleasure ( anukulatva - 
jndna), and knowledge in a disagreeable form is pain ( pratikdU 
atva-j?ldna) . If both pleasure and pain are absent, then it is a 
state of indifference ( auddsinya). Thus, these are different states 
of experience. 43 What causes the different states in the form of 
pleasure or pain is the karma of the individual. The external 
objects as such are not the causes of happiness or suffering for 
an individual. If that were so, the same object should cause 
pleasure to all uniformly. An object which is a source of delight 
to one may be a source of suffering to another. The attitude of 
an individual towards the objects is therefore responsible for 
the different types of experience in the form of pleasure or pain. 
What is responsible for such attitudes of a person is his own 
past karma . When an individual becomes totally free from the 
influence of karma , then his knowledge manifests itself in its 
fullest form. Such a state of knowledge not influenced by karma 
is considered the supreme happiness ( ananda ) which is really 
the absolute sukha “ The same is regarded as Brahmananda . As 
compared to it, the sukha of our ordinary experience and even 
the happiness attained in the state of kaivalya is a drop in the 
ocean. 

Some hold the view that there is nothing like happiness in 
this world. Vedanta Desika does not agree with it. As there is 
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more suffering than happiness in life, one may lake* such a view. 
But such statements totally denying sukha are to be understood 
in a secondary sense. Tfliappiness is altogether denied, the term 
sukha becomes meaningless ( vyutpattihinam )- If wise men describe 
the life in this world as duhkha (suffering), it is intended to 
emphasise the fact that happiness is either mixed with suffering 
or that it may eventually lead to some kind of suffering. 4r ’ 

Samskdra is that which causes the recollection at a later 
period of what was previously experienced without the aid of 
the external sense organs. 40 It assists the mind in recollecting 
the experience of the past as and when a suitable stimulus is 
provided by seeing an object similar to what was experienced 
earlier. The previous experience alone cannot cause the recol¬ 
lection because an experience of the past has ceased to exist any 
more. Nor does the mere apprehension of a similar object 
{sadrsa-vasiu-darSana ) is the cause of the memory, because an 
object which was not previously seen does not cause the memory. 
Therefore, only the samskara generated by previous experience 
is the cause of memory. 47 

What is the samskara which is regarded as different from the 
previous experience as well as the apprehension of a similar 
object? Vedanta Desika points out that samskara is a state of 
knowledge {avasthavisesa) . Knowledge in this system is a 
permanent, separate entity ( dravya ) and is subject to modifica¬ 
tions. When knowledge is in contact with the external objects 
through the sense organs, it flows out and reveals the object. 
The previous experience of an object is thus a modification 
of knowledge. The samskdra generated by the previous modi¬ 
fication of knowledge is responsible for its recollection when 
a similar object again presents itself to knowledge. Thus, 
samskara is a state ofjnana and inheres in it. Such an explan¬ 
ation of samskara is plausible in this system because of the 
acceptance of dharmabhutajhana as a dravya capable of undergoing 
modifications. The Naiyayikas believe that samskdra is a quality 
of the atman and as such inheres in it. There are difficulties in 
accepting such a theory. A sarhskdra inhering in the soul can- 
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not cause modification in knowledge. Atman is nirvikara . It is 
therefore appropriate to accept modifications in dhavmabhuta - 
jndna for which dtman is the adhara. The changes that take place 
apply to jnana but not to dtman . In so far as dtman is the adhara 
for jndna , the changes taking place in the latter are regarded 
as if they belong to the dtman , 49 

According to Nyaya-Vaisesika, samskdra is of three kinds: 
bhdvand or mental impressionability by which the soul is able to 
recollect things already experienced; vega or velocity which 
keeps a thing in motion; sthitasthapaka or elasticity by virtue of 
which a thing reverts to its orignal state when it is disturbed, as 
for example, a folded skin of deer. We have already considered 
that bhdvand as samskdra is not a separate quality of dtman but a 
quality of knowledge generated by previous experience. Vedanta 
Desika rejects the other two types of samskdra as separate 
qualities. 


Vega or velocity is a special feature of motion ( karmatitaya ). 
When we say that a person goes fast, all that is implied is that 
the person moves fast. Apart from the action (karma) in the 
form of movement, we do not see any separate quality as vega . 
Even the Naiyayikas determine the variation in the movements 
as fast, slow, etc. on the basis of the variation found in karma 
(action). Fastness of motion itself is velocity. 49 

The Naiyayikas adopt an argument to prove velocity as a 
separate quality. The first motion of an arrow in the bow is 
caused by the contact of the hand with the arrow; after the 
arrow is released from the bow, the contact of the hand 
ceases. How does the next motion of the arrow take place? 
The answer of the Naiyayikas is that a quality known as vega 
or velocity is created in the arrow, and this causes further 
motion in the arrow. 


The above argument is fallacious. It is possible to account 
for the second motion of the arrow on the basis of the very 
action (karma) which caused the first motion. Just as fabda or’ 
sound causes another Sabda , the previous motion can cause the 
succeeding one. It cannot be said that a karma can be caused only 
by a guna and not by another karma . Even karma , according to 
the Visistadvaitin, is a guna , since it inheres in a substance, 
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and it is therefore appropriate to say that one motion causes 
another motion. Velocity is thus the fast motion itself and not 
a separate quality. 

Regarding sthitasthapaka or elasticity as a separate quality, 
Vedanta Desika asks: where does this quality inhere? The 
Naiyayikas reply that it exists in the special structure of the 
objects possessing this quality (avayava-sanniueia ). For instance, 
the folded deer skin is stretched flat, but when it is loosened it 
goes back to its original position. The quality of elasticity which 
is responsible for this exists in the special structure of the deer 
skin. If this is the case, then it would be more appropriate to 
accept the special structure of the concerned object as the cause 
of this peculiar movement rather than accepting a separate 
quality to account for this behaviour. It is not necessary to 
assume elasticity as a separate quality in order to explain the 
slow or fast movement of the objects to their original position. 
Such variation in the speed can also be due to the very nature 
of those objects. 60 

The VaiSesikas maintain that elasticity is a peculiar quality 
of material objects. This is also not a sound view, because such 
elasticity as a peculiar behaviour of the objects could as well 
be found in water and fire. When water is thrown up, it has 
natural tendency to move downward. Similarly, when fire is 
blown, it comes back to its normal position as soon as the act of 
blowing stops. It is, therefore, concluded that sthitasthapaka as a 
separate quality is untenable. It is the property of the very 
objects which have elasticity. 

Ethical Attributes 

The concepts of dharma and adharma as well as adfffa are accept¬ 
ed by most of the Indian schools of thought and constitute an 
important part of the moral teaching and spiritual discipline. 
However, there is a diversity of views with regard to their 
nature, particularly the theory of adrsfa. Vedanta Desika criti¬ 
cally examines these views and explains the theory as developed 
in the Visistadvaita system. 

According to the Nyaya-Vaise$ika, dharma and adharma are 
two separate specific qualities ( viiefa-guna ) that belong to the 
self. Dharma is the quality, the presence of which enables the 
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soul to enjoy happiness or to attain salvation. Adharma is the 
opposite quality, the presence of which in the soul causes 
suffering to the person. Accordingly, dharma and adharma do not 
stand for right or wrong deeds; they signify rather the merit 
( punya ) and demerit (papa) resulting respectively from the per* 
formance of the right deeds and the indulgence in the wrong 
deeds. 

The Mlmamsa and Vedanta systems do noi accept the above 
theory. Dharma and adharma refer to the good and bad deeds to 
be determined on the authority of the revealed scripture. In 
other words, dharma stands for the deeds prescribed and adharma 
for the deeds prohi bi ted by the Vedas. According to the Mimam- 
sakas, dharma refers to the rituals ( kriya ) prescribed by the 
sacred texts for achieving certain good results. 61 Adjsfa is 
accepted by them as different from dharma and adharma. It is a 
special potency generated by the performance of the prescribed 
rituals and which confers the desired result at a later period. 
The rituals in the form of sacrifices, etc. are not permanent. 
The desired result comes at a much later period. As there is no 
direct causal relation between the kriya and the result in the 
form of svarga to be achieved, a medium is considered necessary 
to confer the desired result at a later period. This unseen 
potency caused by the performance of deed is known as adrtfa. 
The same is technically called apurva by the Mimamsakas. 

The concept of adrsfa is also accepted by other schools of 
thought but their views differ from that of the Mimamsakas. 
For the Naiyayikas, adr$ta is a quality of the individual self. It 
is generated in the soul by the performance of religious duties. 
Sankhya and Yoga system regard it as a modification of the 
antahkarana , the internal organ (the same known as cilta in 
Yoga). The Buddhists believe that adrs}a is the vdsana or latent 
impression of the mind. One school ofjainas maintains that it is 
a type o i vibhu-dravya. Some other Jainas regard this as pudgala , 
the cosmic entity which is the cause of the universe. 

Vedanta Desika rejects the above views as mere speculations 
(kalpana). According to the Visistadvaita Vedanta, adrsta is 
livara-buddhi-vifesai that is, the mental disposition of God as 
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influenced by the performance of the deeds by an individual. 62 
Unlike the common belief held by a few other schools of 
thought, adr$fa is not a separate entity in the form of apurva, 
or a quality generated in the self or mind, but a modification 
(parinati ) that takes place in Isvara-buddhi . In other words, the 
performance of the good deeds as prescribed by the sacred texts 
results in causing pleasure or a favourable disposition in hvara 
towards the individual. This is known as anugraha or showering 
of the grace by God. This itself is punya or merit of the indi¬ 
vidual. Similarly, if an individual indulges in bad deeds which 
are prohibited by the sacred texts, then it causes displeasure or 
unfavourable disposition in I&vara towards the individual. This 
is known as nigraha or award of punishment. The same is the 
papa or sin of an individual. Both anugraha and nigraha are the 
sahkalpa or mental dispositions of Isvara. Acquisition of punya 
by an individual means becoming an object of God’s grace and 
acquisition of papa means becoming the object of His wrath. 
Adrffa which is caused by the performance of deeds, operates 
only through the will of God, It is neither an unseen potency 
nor a quality of the soul. 

What is the proof of such a theory of adysta'! According to 
Vedanta Desika, the proof rests only on the strength of the 
sacred texts. Neither can it be known by means of perception 
nor is it proved by means of inference. Naiyayikas attempt to 
establish their theory on the basis of inference. The argument 
adopted by them is that if adrsfa in the form of dharma and 
adharma is not accepted, the good deeds performed by pious 
individuals in the universe becomes meaningless. Vedanta 
Desika does not agree with this explanation. The argument of 
Naiyayikas may hold good in so far as adrtfa is understood in a 
general sense. The details regarding the variation in the merit 
or demerit of an individual, the different types of deeds to be 
performed for the purpose, the manner in which these have to 
be observed and the means to be adopted to acquire punya 9 
etc. cannot be established by means of logical arguments. For 
such matters one has to resort to the Vedic texts. If this be the 
position, then one should as well have recourse to the scripture 
for accepting adrsfa . In such transcendental matters as svarga t 
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moksa , etc. and the means to be adopted for achieving them, 
the revealed scripture alone is the guide and not logic. 

Mimamsakas also attempt to prove their theory of apurva on 
the basis of logical arguments. These, when subjected to criti¬ 
cal analysis, fall to the ground. One of the arguments to which 
we have already referred earlier is based on the assumption that 
as there is a long interval between the time of the performance 
of a yaga or sacrifice and the time the result is to be achieved, 
an unseen power ( sakti) as generated by the sacrifice is to be 
admitted which actually gives the result at the appropriate 
time. Against this theory the question is asked as to where such 
a potency exists. As a dharma or quality generated by the yaga 
it should subsist somewhere. Either it should inhere in the yaga 
itself or in the soarga which is its result. Neither the yaga nor the 
suarga exists soon after th e yaga is completed. The only possible 
explanation, which may not be acceptable to the Mimamsakas, 
is that the pleasure or displeasure caused to the concerned 
deities to whom sacrifices are offered constitutes the potency or 
Sakti that gives the desired result . 63 This explanation has the 
support of the scriptural evidence. Y&ga is defined as worship to 
the higher deities (yajadevapujayam). The sruti itself says that 
the specific deity awards the result . 54 When good deeds are 
performed for specific results, the concerned divine beings for 
whom sacrifices are offered become supremely pleased with it 
and through their grace the results accrue to the individuals 
concerned at the appropriate time. 

An objection is raised by the Mimamsakas against the above 
explanation. The divine beings (deuatas) are not eternal, 
unlike hvara. At the time of dissolution of the universe they 
cease to exist, and when new evolution starts taking place new 
divine beings also come into existence. The same deities who 
were worshipped in the earlier epoch ( kalpa) will not be present 
after the new evolution takes place. How could the new 
devatds who were not worshipped earlier be expected to award 
the fruits? 

This objection is met on the basis of the ontological position 
taken by the Visistadvaitin. According to ViSistadvaita, the 
Supreme Being who is the indweller ( antarydmi ) in all divine 
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beings is the giver of the fruit. Although the individual deities 
are worshipped^ the one who really confers the results eventual¬ 
ly is iJvara . In view of this. He is described as sarva-karma-samd- 
rddhya . Indra and Agni may come and go, but the paramatman , 
who is their antary ami is eternal. It is paramatman who is 
pleased with the good deeds performed by the individuals and 
He alone, through the media of the concerned divine beings, 
awards the fruits. 66 Srutis and smrtis are His commands. The 
scrupulous obedience of the divine command causes pleasure to 
hvara\ disobedience of His command causes displeasure to Him. 
Adrtfa is nothingother than the pleasure or displeasure (anugraha 
and nigraha) of Ifvara. This is to be accepted on the strength of 
scriptural texts. If scripture were not accepted as an authority, 
even the performance of yagas which is laid down in it would 
have to be given up. 


III. OTHER CATEGORIES 
Nydya Theory of Karma 

We have so far examined the various attributes known as gunas 
enumerated by the Nyaya-Vaisesika, and pointed out that with 
the exception of a few they do not constitute distinct qualities 
(atirikta-guna ). Along with the consideration of the gunas, 
Vedanta Desika also takes up for critical examination the 
other categories such as karma (action), samdnya (generality), 
viiesa (individuality) , abhdva (non-existence) and samavaya (in¬ 
herence) . All these are regarded by the Nyaya-Vai£e§ika as 
separate categories ( padarthas ). 

Karma or action refers to movement. According to the Nyaya- 
Vai£e§ika, there are five kinds of movement: (1) upward move¬ 
ment (utkfepana) ; (2) downward movement (apaksepana); (3) 
contraction ( akuheana ); (4) expansion (prasarana); and (5) 
movement in general such as going forward or backward 
(gamana ). All kinds of movement (karma) belong to the dravya 
(substance) and cause the things to move. Their relation to 
dravya is similar to that of gunas . Karma is not perceptible but it 
is proved by means of inference. 
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There is a view, according to which karma is what is brought 
about by the association or conjunction of an object with an¬ 
other spatial entity. According to another view, karma is not 
mere conjunction of one object with another spatial entity. 
Thus, for instance, the fishes found in a continuously flowing 
river are found stable and the fact that they are associated with 
the moving water does not cause a movement in them. To take 
another example, the flowing river is in conjunction with the 
akasa or sky over it but the latter is not regarded as having 
movement. The mere conjunction of an object with a moving 
entity is not karma. It is something more than that. 66 

According to Vedanta Desika, karma is that which causes in 
us the awareness that the object is moving. 67 In other words, it 
is movement ( calana ). While he agrees with the Naiyayika with 
regard to the general nature of karma 9 he questions the sound¬ 
ness of classification of karma into five kinds. There is no justi¬ 
fiable criterion on the basis of which such a classification could 
be maintained. If, on the basis of four directions (east, west, 
south and north) and movement in general (gamana) % karma is 
divided into five types, then there should have been ten types 
of karma y because of ten directions. If it be some other deter¬ 
mining factor on the basis of which classification is made, there 
would be indefinite number of karmas in so far as the deter¬ 
mining factor is not specific. It may be said that the specific 
effort of an individual which leads to action is the determining 
factor. Even this will not hold good, because it is found that 
one single effort may lead to several actions and sometime 
several efforts may lead to one single action. 60 

Vedanta Desika also rejects the view that karma is not per¬ 
ceptible but it is to be inferred. The following syllogistic argu¬ 
ment is adopted by the Naiyayikas in support of their view: 
‘Karma is not capable of being known through perception be¬ 
cause it is karma y as for example the movement of the sun 
which is not an object of perception.’ This syllogism is falla¬ 
cious. If karma is never an object of perception, logical con¬ 
comitance ( vydpti ) on which- the soundness of the syllogism 
rests is not possible. The invariable concomitance between two 
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entities is possible only when these are perceived. If all karmas 
are outside the purview of sense perception, how is it possible 
to prove that the hetu is correlated with the sadhya ? The illus¬ 
tration cited is also defective. The movement of the sun is 
capable of being known through perception. But if we do not 
have a direct vision of it, it is only due to the distance. If karma 
is not perceptible, then it stands unproved ( apramana) Insofar 
as it is not established by the pramanas. The Naiyayikas might 
say that it is valid because it is inferred on the basis of the fact 
that an object has moved from one place to another ( defantara - 
sambandha). What causes such a movement is karma . In the 
opinion of Vedanta Desika,such an explanation is unnecessary 
to prove karma. Whatever is the cause of the karma as conceived 
by the Naiyayika, the same may be accepted to explain the 
movement of an object from one place to another. The assump¬ 
tion of an additional factor as karma besides the movement of 
the object from one place to another is superfluous. Further, 
samyoga or conjunction involves two objects, and if karma , is 
accepted as a separate quality it should be present in both the 
relata. But in the case of the samyoga of the bird with the hill, 
movement belongs only to the bird but not to the hill. If Nyaya 
explanation is accepted, then movement should also apply to 
the hill. But this is opposed to our experience. It should there¬ 
fore be admitted that movement of the object itself is karma 
which is perceptible. 6 ® 

Nyaya Theory of Sdmdnya 

This is admitted as an independent category ( pddartha ) by 
the Vaisesikas. It refers to the feature or property common to 
two or more things. Thus, when we see several cows we get the 
notion that they are all the same. The cognition of sameness in 
respect of objects which are different from each other does not 
arise without some reason. As the cows are also seen as different 
they cannot be regarded as non-distinct (aikya). It cannot be 
said that it is purely a mental construction ( jn&n&k&ra ), because 
knowledge which is internal cannot assume the form of what 
exists externally. The generality found among the cows exists 
externally. Nor can it be said that the awareness of sameness is 
superimposed since what does not exist anywhere cannot be 
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superimposed. Therefore, we have to admit that there is some 
characteristic common to all ( anugata-dharma) . This is what is 
known as samdnya, according to Vaisesikas. The same is also 
called jati or generic character. Gotva or cowness is the general 
feature which is common to all the cows. Cowness {gotva) is 
therefore the samdnya of cows. According to the Vaisesikas, it is 
a separate category and exists in all the three paddrthas : dravya , 
guna and karma. Though it is existent in all the three, it has an 
independent reality. It is one, eternal and subsists in many. 
There are gradations of samdnya . Sattd or Being is the highest 
universal ( parajdli ), for it is found to characterise the largest 
number of entities; and the others, known as aparajdti or lower 
universal, follow it in a descending order, like dravyatva, prthi- 
vitva and ghafatva, each characterising less and less numerous 
things. 

The theory of samdnya has been subjected to severe criticism 
by the Buddhists who deny it altogether. Where does samdnya 
or jati exist? Does it exist in between the two objects such as 
pots? This cannot be so, because it is against our experience. 
If it does not exist in between the two objects, then the two pots 
cannot be regarded as the same. Again, does potness ( ghafatva ) 
which is samdnya exist in the entire pot or only in a part of it? 
If it be the first alternative, potness being in the entire pot 
would not be found in other pots. If it be the latter alternative, 
then jati would become an entity with parts ( samia-padartha ). 
In other words, partial existence presupposes possession of 
parts. What is single, eternal and ubiquitous cannot have parts. 
If samdnya exists in its entirety in one individual, it cannot exist 
in other individuals having exhausted itself in one. Further, if 
the object (dharmi) in which it subsists is destroyed, samdnya 
which is its dharma also ceases to exist. Samanyahas no movement 
and it cannot therefore move out into another individual 
object. 60 

These dialectical arguments are refuted by the Vaisesikas as 
untenable on the ground that what is well established by ex¬ 
perience is to be accepted. 61 By way of direct reply, the Vaisesi¬ 
kas urge that samdnya being single and ubiquitous cannot be 
thought of as existing either in parts or as a whole. It exists in 
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the relation of inherence with its substratum; the same universal 
exists in each of the individuals in a similar way without 
changing its feature. Only such an existence of an unchanged 
and single thing can account for the cognition of similarity in 
the object of the same class. 

The Buddhists have another theory by means of which they 
disprove the existence of samanya . According to this theory, 
known as apoha-vada, the nature of cognition is negative in 
character. When a cow is perceived, it is not directly seen as 
cow but as something different from all the things that are 
different from it (gavetarapoha). The samanya of cow is nothing 
but the difference from animals other than cow such as horse. 
What differentiates a cow from horse is its samanya . In other 
words, the sameness as cow is the negation of all non-cows, 
and this is represented in consciousness as the sameness as 
cow. 

This is not a correct theory, because negation of non-cows is a 
negative perception, whereas the sameness perceived as cow is 
a positive perception. Gotva or cowness is not a negative con¬ 
cept implying its difference from others but rather it is a 
positive concept only implying the true characteristic of a cow. 
If gotva is not accepted as a positive concept as Buddhists claim, 
it would lead to a vicious circle. 62 That is, if a cow is to be 
known as that which is not a non-cow, we should first have to 
know what a cow is; to know this non-cow, we will have to know 
what a cow is. Thus the cognition of cow depends upon the 
knowledge of non-cow which again depends upon the former. 

Vifistddvaita Concept of Jdti 

After having in general outlined the Vaisesika theory of 
V samanya and defended it against the criticisms of Buddhists, 
r Vedanta Desika proceeds to present the Visistadvaita theory of 
jdti. The term jdti is used in place of samanya mentioned by the 
| Nyaya-Vaisesika, Though the Visistadvaitin accepts the concept 

■ of jdti, he does not regard it as an independent category or as 
one and ubiquitious. According to this system, jdti is the 
dsadharana-dharma , the unique characteristic of the object. It is 

■ the specific structure of the object ( samsthana-vise$a) as, for ex- 

k 
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ample, the dewlap, in the case of the cow. Apart from this, there 
is no separate entity asja/z, as the Nyaya-Vaisesikas believe. 63 

The Vaisesikas accept samdnya as a separate category in order 
to account for the notion or the awareness of similarity which 
we get when we see the different objects of the same class. 
That which causes such a notion of similarity is the samdnya 
or generality that exists in- those objects. Vedanta Desika 
points out that the postulation of sdmanya as a category other 
than the special structure of the objects is superfluous, because 
the latter itself can account for the notion of similarity. Thus, 
for instance, bhutatva or being an element is a common feature 
of all the pancabhutas (five gross elements); this is ihegenerality 
or samdnya of the bhutas. Even, according to the Vaisesikas, it is 
a specific characteristic (yiSesaguna) and not a separate category, 
It is known as upddhi or a qualifying character. If such an 
npadhi could cause the notion of similarity among the bhutas , the 
same explanation should hold good in respect of other physical 
objects. Thus, for instance, gotva or cowness is the samdnya or 
jdti of the cow-class and gotva , as already explained, is not a 
separate quality but the special physical feature of the cows in 
the form of dewlap. If the judgment that all cows are the same 
could take place on the basis of the special structure found in 
the cows, it is not necessary to postulate an additional category 
as samdnya for the purpose. 

For the Vaisesikas, the physical objects which are known as 
avayavi (the whole) are the conglomeration of parts (avayavas)\ 
apart from the structural composition of the parts, there is no 
other characteristic as sdmanya. It is therefore appropriate to 
accept the similarity that exists in respect of the special physical 
structure of the objects as the basis for the notion of similarity 
among the different objects of the same class. As there is a perfect 
similarity of all avayavas of individual objects (atyantasddrfya) y it 
is possible to get the notion that all of them are the same. 

The admission of jdti as a separate dharma other than the 
structure of the object leads to certain difficulties. According to 
the Vai£e§ikas, the physical structure of the object ( akfti ) is the 
revealer ( abhivyahjaka ) o fjatu Akrti itself is a common character 
found in all kinds of material objects and as such it would 
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constitute a jdti . Then the question arises whether there is some¬ 
thing which would reveal this jdti in the form of akjti . If the 
reply is in the affirmative, it would lead to the fallacy of infinite 
regress. To overcome this difficulty, if it be said that dkrti does 
not require another dkrti to reveal itself but, on the contrary, 
it reveals itself as well as the jali t then why accept jati as a 
separate dharma in order to account for similarity {sddrSya ) ? It 
may be argued that the physical structure of the object {dkrti) 
being different from each other cannot constitute a common 
character of all objects as a jati but nevertheless it can serve the 
purpose of revealing the jati. If that be the case, it would follow 
that the special structure of the object (which is the very akrti) 
gives rise to the notion of similarity, and as such there would no 
need to admit sdmanya as a separate dharma** 

By way of further clarification Vedanta Desika states that 
some of the characteristics in the objects manifest themselves as 
similar to others. On the basis of such similarity observed in 
the objects of the same class, one recollects the similarity in 
respect of other objects of the same class as and when seen, and 
thereby gets the awareness that they are all the same. The re¬ 
collection of the common characteristic found in all is respon¬ 
sible for the awareness that all are the same. It is therefore 
obvious that the cause of the anugata-vyavahara or the notion of 
generality is not a separate entity such as sdmanya or jdti but 
the very structure of the objects which is common to all. 65 

An objection may be raised against this conclusion. Is sddfSya 
or similarity, which is responsible for the notion of generality, 
a separate quality or property recurrent in all the objq^ts of the 
same class? If it is so, then that itself is the jdti as conceived by 
the Naiyayikas. If, on the contrary, it is said that sddrfya is not 
a separate property common to all the objects, then it cannot 
form the basis for getting the notion of generality. In reply 
to this objection, Vedanta Desika says that sadrfya is not accepted 
by the Visistadvaitin as a separate quality recurrent in all the 
objects of the same class. It is no doubt a separate character¬ 
istic feature of the object in the form of the special structure (as 
for example, the dewlap of the cow) but subsisting in each 
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individual object. 66 However, the concept of similarity ( sadriya) 
is relational in character, because the moment we say it is 
similar the question arises : similar to what? It is only when 
two objects of the same class are cognised together, we make the 
judgment that they are similar. In the same way, all such other 
objects of the same class which have similarity come to our mind. 
What is an anugata-dkarma is a buddhi-vifefa. That is, it is a notion 
or a mental picture and not a separate characteristic known as 
jdti as recurrent in all objects. Further, anugaia-vyavahdra or the 
notion of generality need not arise necessarily on the basis of 
jdti only. Take, for instance, the non-existence (abhdva) of heat 
in objects other than fire. We have noticed that only fire posses¬ 
ses the quality of heat. The notion of non-existence of heat in all 
objects other than fire (as anugata-dkarma or common feature) 
arises automatically even without the apprehension of jdti. 

Another important objection is raised against the Visista- 
dvaita theory of jdti. If the physical feature ( akrti ) in the form 
of some special structure of the object ( avasthd-sanniveSa ) is jdti , 
how do we account for jdti in respect of quality such as odour 
and dtman which do not possess any physical structure {nira~ 
vayava )? In reply to this Vedanta Desika points out that only 
in respect of material objects, which possess physical features, 
the samsthdna or the special physical structure constitutes the 
jdti or the basis for the notion of generality. In the case of 
entities such as odour which is a gunc y the very guna itself 
serves the purpose of jdti for the notion of generality. 67 Simi¬ 
larly, in the case of dtman y the distinguishing characteristic of 
dtman (dtmatva) constitutes the jdti for it. Even the Naiyayikas 
who raise the above objection have to adopt such an explan¬ 
ation. According to them, the physical feature [dkjti) is the 
revealer of jdti in respect cf material objects. Gunas do not have 
physical form. Nevertheless, gandhavattva which is jdti inheres 
in gandha and not in any other quality. In the same way, the 
ViSistadvaitin also mainatins that the very nature of the 
entity, whether it be a substance or attribute, should be the 
determining factor for the notion of similarity. 
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The Concept of Vitesa 

According to the Vaisesikas, uife$a or individuality is a special 
and separate quality that subsists in eternal objects and on the 
basis of which one object is distinguished from the other; It is 
the differentia of ultimate objects which are otherwise alike. 
Thus, two atoms of earth or two souls in their intrinsic form 
resemble each other in every respect, and, if they are still re¬ 
garded as two, we should admit a distinctive feature in each. 
That feature is its vitesa. The ultimate objects which are sup¬ 
posed to possess vitesa are atoms, souls, time, space ( dik) , ether 
(dkdta ) and mind (manas ). 

Vedanta Desika criticises this theory. The individuality or 
vitesa is not a separate quality subsisting in objects. The very 
objects serve the purpose of distinguishing one from the other, 
and it is not therefore necessary to postulate a separate concept. 
It should be possible to distinguish the objects on the basis of 
temporal as well as spatial factors or with reference to the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics they possess. Even the Vaisesikas 
admit this. Thus, in our ordinary experience when we see an 
object, we describe it as possessing a specific generic character 
as existing in a particular place and time and of having specific 
qualities. When another object as different from it is seen by 
us, it is described as not possessing any of these qualities. Thus, 
objects perceived by us are characterised by time, space, generic 
character and qualities. eB What is, thus, characterised is the 
vitefa of the object. Viteja of an object is therefore to be deter¬ 
mined by temporal, spatial factors and the characteristics it 
possesses. 

In the case of eternal entities such as the eternally free souls 
{nitya-muktas) which are all alike, their individuality is explained 
on the basis of the special characteristics they possess on the 
authority of the sacred texts. 60 As regards the released souls 
(muktdtmd)y it is possible to distinguish between them on the 
basis of the functions they perform in the released state. This is 
also determined on the authority of the sacred texts. Their in¬ 
dividuality could also be established on the basis of the types of 
kaima they were associated with prior to release. It may be asked 
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as to how we know this. The answer is that the yogis or those 
with supernormal perception could apprehend such distinctions. 
Thus, some special characteristics exist in all entities including 
the ultimate substance, and by means of this their individuality 
is established. It is not necessary to psotulate vifesa as a separate 
quality. 

The Vaisesikas have felt the need to admit the vifesa as a 
separate quality in order to account for the distinction between 
the paramdnus and the muktatmans , in the same way as between an 
elephant and a horse. This is unnecessary, contends Vedanta 
Desika, because the Vedantins do not accept the existence of 
paramdnus and that of the released souls as totally devoid of con¬ 
sciousness. 

Vedanta Desika further points out that the postulation of 
vifesa as a separate quality serves no useful purpose either to the 
ordinary human beings or th eyogis, It is not useful to us because 
it is not at all perceptible being a supersensuous entity. The 
yogis could have a vision of them, but it is not of any use to 
them since they are not interested in the empirical world. The 
yogis who are omniscient could apprehend all objects as they are. 
What is not proved by perception could be established by infer¬ 
ence, but this is not of any relevance since vifesa as a quality 
serves no useful purpose. The Agamas also do not support the 
theory since there are no scriptural texts referring to it. 70 

The Concept of Abhdva 

Some of the later followers of Nyaya-Vaisesika system have 
admitted abhdva as an independent category. The Vedantins and 
the Prabhakaras do not accept it as a separate category. Accord¬ 
ing to the Visistadvaita Vedanta, abhdva is a positive concept 
and is a different state of existence ( bhavantara ). Non-existence 
of an object means that it exists in some other slate, or it exists 
in a different place or time. When we say that the pot does not 
exist here at present, a statement implying abhdva of the pot, it 
only means that the pot exists elsewhere at some other time or it 
exists in the state of a lump of clay ( pindatva ). Abhdva is, thus, 
a determining factor which characterises an object with reference 
to time, space and condition. 71 

™TMK V-125. 

71 TMK V-129. dafa-defa-kaladi-bhedah yah svabhdvatn niyamayati , sah 
abhdoah . 



If the above explanation is accepted, would it not imply that 
in the judgment ‘blue jar’ blueness is negation of yellow colour? 
Vedanta Desika replies that it is not so. Blueness is not the ab¬ 
sence of yellowness, because in the cognition of a blue jar, blue¬ 
ness is perceived as a positive characteristic of the jar, whereas 
when we cognise non-existence of jar, we do not cognise any 
other object except the absence of jar. The two judgments— 
‘blue jar* anu jar uoeS iiOt exist’—have different implications. 
The former refers to the special equality of the jar, whereas the 
latter refers to the absence of the jar. 

The Naiyayikas have recognised four types of abkava: taking 
the case of a jar, there is first the antecedent non-existence or 
prior negation ( pragabhava ), and there is only the clay or the 
two halves ( kapala) of it. This type of abkava is considered 
beginningless but comes to an end when the object in question 
is produced. When again the jar is destroyed leaving only the 
potsherd behind, there is subsequent non-existence or posterior 
negation (pradhvamsabhdva). It has a beginning but is endless, 
since the identicaljar will never again come into existence. These 
two negations characterise the clay and the potsherd respectively. 
The third type is known as absolute or total negation ( atyantd- 
bhava) as in the example of the bare ground with no jar on it. 
The last type is mutual negation ( anyonydbhava ) which is only 
another word for difference (bheda) between two objects each 
having its own identity as, for example, the statement that jar 
is not cloth. While Vedanta Desika agrees in general with these 
details, he points out consistent with the general theory of 
abkava as positive concept, that pragabhava is a series of states in 
the form of lump of clay that exists from eternity prior to the 
production of pot. Similarly, the posterior non-existence is an 
endless series of states of potsherd that follow soon after destruc¬ 
tion of the pot. The svarupa of a substance in this system is nitya 
(eternal); therefore pragabhava of an object is anadi and i ts pradh - 
vamsdbhava is ananta. If, on the contrary, it is maintained that the 
prior non-existence and posterior non-existence are two distinct 
categories, we have to admit an endless series of abhavas both 
prior to the production and after destruction of the pot, and it 
would lead to an infinite regress. It is therefore more appropriate 
to accept a theory which is in conformity with experience and 
which is acceptable to all. 



An objection may be raised against the Visistadvaita view of 
abkava. The modifications in the form of origin and destruction 
take place only in a substance in succession. That is, a pot is 
brought into existence (origin) ; it exists and it is then destroyed. 
In this way origin and destruction take place in a sequence. This 
amounts to saying that one state (avastka) of a substance assumes 
another state ( avastka ) and so on ad infinitum . If one avastka be¬ 
comes another avastka, the concept of origin and destruction does 
not find a satisfactory explanation. If abkava, on the contrary, 
is accepted as a negative concept, such a difficulty does not 
arise. 

This objection is untenable, contends Vedanta Desika. Avasthas 
or modifications in the form of originand destruction are mutually 
opposed. When a substance passes from one state to another, it 
is considered to have been produced. When it is subjected to 
destruction, the avastka that it assumes at that stage is regarded 
as destroyed. The avasthas belong to the substance and whatever 
names are given to the modified substances, the same do hold 
good for those avasthas. The changes in the avasthas account 
for the origin and destruction not only in themselves but also in 
the substances in which they inhere. There are six types of modi¬ 
fications taking place in a substance: (i) being or existence 
( asti ); (2) origin ( jqyate) ; (3) growth (vardhate) ; (4) transfor¬ 
mation ( parinamate ); (5) decay (apaksiyate ); and (6) destruction 
(nafyati ). All these are modifications which account for the 
different states of a substance and cause the notion of origin, 
destruction, etc. of the substance. Vedanta Desika therefore 
comes to the conclusion that there is no justification to regard 
abhdva as a separate negative concept. It is only a positive state 
( bhavantard ). 

Samavaya (Inherence). This is another important category 
admitted by the Nyaya-Vaise$ika as an independent padartha. 
It refers to the internal relation that exists between two insepar¬ 
able entities ( ayutasiddha ) as between a substance and an attri¬ 
bute. We have already examined this theory separately in the 
earlier chapter. 72 According to Vedanta Desika, the postulation 
of samavaya as a separate relation between two inseparable enti¬ 
ties is superfluous. It is also logically untenable as it leads to the 
fallacy of infinite regress. 

72 See Section ‘Nyaya-Vaisesika Theory of Samavaya* in Chapter I. 



11 may be observed from the foregoing discussion that the 
Nyaya classification of the metaphysical categories or padarthas 
and the enumeration of the nine dravyas and twenty-four gunas is 
done in an arbitary way without sufficient logical justification. 
With a view to overcoming the apparent defects, Vedanta 
Desika has classified the metaphysical categories under the broad 
concepts of dravya and adrauya . The two concepts as defined by 
him are comprehensive and exclusive in character. Under the 
dmuyas are included the six entities— Isvara y jiva , buddhi (knowl¬ 
edge), prakrti (cosmic matter), kdld and niiyavibhuti (the tran¬ 
scendental matter)—all of which are real and eternal ( nitya ) in 
character. Under the adravyas , the ten fundamental or basic 
attributes are included. All the other objects and the attributes 
in the universe come under these sixteen categories. 

It may be asked whether it would be justifiable to claim that 
padarthas are only this much and no more. If there are more 
than what is enumerated, then the claim becomes false; if there 
are no more padarthas , then the claim is meaningless. 

This is not a relevant question, contends Vedanta Desika. 
The implication of the above claim is that whatever entity could 
be established on the basis of valid pramdnas, that falls under 
the broad categories enumerated by the Visistadvaitin. Such an 
explanation should be acceptable even to the critic. It is only 
after the nature of the metaphysical entities or the fundamental 
attributes is determined on the basis of the pramdnas , it is possi¬ 
ble to ask the question whether or not there could be anything 
else which is not covered. In other words, the question whether 
or not there is any more entity or attribute arises only after we 
have established what the ultimate categories are. Thus, on the 
basis of an impartial and careful philosophic enquiry conducted 
in conformity with the valid pramdnas —perception, inference and 
revealed scripture—Vedanta Desika formulates the dravyas and 
adravyas . As we mentioned earlier, it is for the first time in the 
history of Visistadvaita system that such a critical study of this 
important doctrine has been carried out in the Tattva-muktd - 
kaldpa . Herein lies the greatness and importance of this philo¬ 
sophic classic and its contribution to the study of Vedanta. 



General Estimate and Conclusion 


In the preceding chapters we have discussed in detail the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of Visistadvaita Vedanta relating to jnana^jiva, 
livara, prakrti. kala and nityavibhutiy the six metaphysical entities 
accepted in the system. We have also discussed comprehensively 
the fundamental metaphysical concepts and the categories. 
The theory of knowledge forms the basis on which the meta¬ 
physics of Visistadvaita is founded. The three realities —Uvara 
jiva and prakrti —as an organic unity constitute the Metaphysical 
Absolute or Brahman described in the Upanisads. The doctrine 
of substance and attribute, as explained in the first chapter, 
provides the justification for upholding the unity or oneness of 
Reality while at the same time maintaining the difference or 
plurality. 

How far are these doctrines sound? Are they philosophically 
and logically tenable? While examining critically the corres¬ 
ponding doctrines of rival schools of thought, Vedanta Desika 
has anticipated all possible criticisms against the theories of 
Visistadvaita and answered them fully. These have been men¬ 
tioned in the respective chapters. We need not reiterate them 
here. We shall take up in this chapter a general and overall 
evaluation of VisistAdvaita as a sound system of philosophy. 

There are two important issues which require critical exami¬ 
nation in order to establish the soundness of Visistadvaita as a 
system of philosophy. Visistadvaita accepts the personal God of 
Religion as theUltimate Reality, and regards it as identical with 
the Absolute of Metaphysics. In other words, it rejects the con¬ 
cept of the undifferentiated transcendental Absolute or nirviiesa 
Brahman and upholds that the Supreme Being as a personality 
or saviiesa Brahman is the only Ultimate Reality. Is it philoso¬ 
phically justifiable to regard the savikfa entity as the Ultimate 
Reality? Secondly, if Reality is saviSesa Brahman, that is, Brah¬ 
man which includes in itself cit and acit and also the numerous 
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other attributes, would it be justified to consider such a complex 
entity as one in the strict sense of the term? 


i 

The first issue, insofar as it is confined to Vedanta, is raised on 
the assumption that the Upanisads on the basis of which the 
Vedanta system is developed refer to two realities—a higher 
Brahman as undifferentiated Being and a lower Brahman en¬ 
dowed with qualities as the creatorof the universe. Theformcr is 
regarded as the Absolute of Metaphysics, whereas the latter is 
the God of Religion. Ramanuja rejects the former as inconceiv¬ 
able and accepts the latter by adopting a theistic interpreta¬ 
tion of the Upanisads. Samkara, on the contrary, adopts a non- 
theistic interpretation of the Upanisads, and accepts the un¬ 
differentiated Absolute as the Ultimate Reality. However, realising 
the need for religion, he also admitted God which for him is the 
saguna Brahman or the Brahman as conditioned by mdyd . We 
shall examine how far these claims are justifiable. 

Do the Upanisads really speak of two Brahmans? Prima facie, 
the answer is in the affirmative. In reply to a question whether 
there are two Brahmans as para and apara , Samkara in his 
commentary on Vedanta-sutra says on the strength of the 
Prafna Upanisad that Brahman is conceived in two ways. 1 
Para or higher Brahman is that which is described by 
the Upanisad as free from all the limiting conditions caused 
by the influence of avidyd . The apara or lower Brahman is that 
which is qualified by limiting conditions and which is intended 
for purposes of upasand. Thus the Upanisad which is quoted in 
support of the higher Brahman says: ‘It is neither gross nor 
minute, neither short nor long, neither redness nor moisture, neither 
shadow nor darkness, neither air nor -space, unattached without 
odour, without eyes or ears, without vocal organ or mind, non- 
luminous, without vital breath or mouth, without measure and 
without interior or exterior.* 2 The lower Brahman with positive 
attributes, on the other hand, is described as: ‘He, whose body 
is spirit, whose form is light, whose thoughts are true, whose 

1 Samkara Bhasya on VS IV-3-14. him dve brahmanl par am aparam ca iti? 
bddham dve ; *etadvai satyakdma par am ca aparam ca brahma yadvmkfoaK ityddi 
dariandt. Sec PraSna: Upanisad 5-2. 

2 Br II1-8-8 (according to SB). 



nature is like akdfa, from whom all works, all desires, all odours 
and all tastes proceed, encompassing this whole world.’ 3 There 
are Upanisadic texts which speak of Brahman as devoid of 
qualities, while there are also texts which declare Brahman as 
endowed with attributes. In some passages, the Reality is pre¬ 
sented as acosmic or all-exclusive (nisprapanca). In some others 
again, it is stated to be cosmic or all-comprehensive in its nature 
(saprapanca ). 

Some Advaitins take the view that the Upanisads do not 
refer to two Brahmans, but they only describe Brahman as hav¬ 
ing two aspects : the one devoid of attributes ( nirviie$a ) and the 
other endowed with qualities (savUesa). Brahman, it is argued, 
is one only without a second and that the same Brahman has 
been described in two ways from two different points of view. 
The one is called the empirical point of view ( vydvahdrika ) and 
the other transcendental (pdramarthika) . The first is upheld by 
those who regard the world as real and therefore describe 
Brahman as its omnipotent and omnipresent creator, sustainer 
and destroyer. Such a Brahman is saguna or saviSesa , endowed 
with attributes. But, according to the second view, the world of 
names and forms is finally unreal, and only Brahman exists. This 
Brahman is unconditioned and devoid of ail attributes. 

The question whether the Upanisads refer to two Brahmans 
—para (higher) and apara (lower)—or whether they describe 
only two aspects of Brahman is not so important. Even the 
Visistadvaitin is prepared to accept two aspects of Brahman as 
nirdkdra or sdkara though in a different sense. 4 The relevant 
issue for a student of philosophy is what is the nature of the 
ultimate Reality, according to the Vedanta? Is the Ultimate 
Brahman nirviSesa or saviseja! The answers to this crucial onto¬ 
logical issue as provided by Sariikara and Ramanuja are too 
well known. They hold a diametrically opposite view. According 
to some modern scholars, the Upanisads present conflicting 
views on the nature of Ultimate Reality, and it may not there¬ 
fore be possible to come to a decisive conclusion on the basis of 
it. However, according to Sarhkara, the purport of the Upani¬ 
sads is non-dualism and that Brahman alone without a second 

3 Ch III-14-2. 

4 See * Jitanta-Stotro. na te rtipam na e&k&rah nayudhdni na cAspadamj tathdpi 
puruf&k&rah bhaktdnam tvam pTakdiasefj 



(ekameva advitiyam ) is the ultimate Reality. The implication of 
this is that brahman is undifferentiated. This view is upheld 
primarily on the strength of the Upanisadic texts. 

Ramanuja does not accept this view. According to him, the 
Upanisads speak of only one Brahman which is savitefa or 
saguna . He examines critically all the Upanisadic texts quoted 
by Samkara in support of the nirvifesa Brahman, and comes to 
the conclusion that the true import of these texts, taken in 
their relevant contexts and also with reference to other £ruti 
texts, is only a Brahman as endowed with attributes. We need 
not go into a discussion of the interpretation of the relevant 
Upanisadic texts as this will require an independent study of 
the Upanisads and falls outside the scope of this book. We may 
only consider the logical soundness of the underlying principles 
and arguments adopted for the interpretation of the relevant 
Upanisadic texts to determine the nature of the ultimate Rea¬ 
lity. This will help us to assess the relative merits of the con¬ 
clusions drawn by Samkara and Ramanuja regarding the ulti¬ 
mate Reality. 

In matters which are supersensuous, the revealed scripture is 
the most authoritative pramana . This is the fundamental postu¬ 
late accepted by all the Vedantins. Thus, the Vedanta-sutra 
asserts that fdstra or sacred texts is the only source of authority 
for ascertaining the philosophic truth (sdstrayonitvdt). Infer¬ 
ence or logic cannot conclusively establish the nature of ulti¬ 
mate Reality, because it is possible for one to advance argu¬ 
ments on the basis of logic to disprove what is asserted by 
means of inference. 5 Logic has its own limitation. While it can 
be adopted to support what is taught by scripture, it cannot be 
the sole means of knowing the Reality. 

Besides revealed scripture, we have to depend on two other 
sources for understanding the nature of Reality. Vedanta as a 
system of philosophy (darSana) is founded on the Upanisads, 
the Veddnta-sutras and the Bhagavad-gita— the triple foundation 
known as prasthdnatraya . Of these the Upanisads constitute the 
primary source, and naturally enjoy greater authority. The 
other two texts are equally important as these are accepted as 
the authoritative sources of Vedanta. The Veddnta-sutras com¬ 
piled by Badarayana are not merely intended to present the 

5 SccVS II-l-ll. tarkdpratifthdnddap i. 




teachings of the Upanisads in a systematic manner but also to 
provide guidance for interpreting the Upanisadic texts. They 
are, in fact, according to tradition, meant to reconcile the 
apparent conflicts found in the Upanisads and present a cohe¬ 
rent view of Reality. 6 Further, in the case of other systems or 
darfanas such as Nyaya, Vaisesika, Yoga and Purva-Mimamsa, 
the respective sutras are taken as the basic source for the con¬ 
cerned system. In the same way, the Vedanta-sutras should also 
be taken to constitute the basic source for the Vedanta system. 

As regards the Bkagavad-gita , though it does not enjoy the 
same status as revealed scripture, it is accepted as an important 
authoritative source-book for Vedanta, because it aims to 
elucidate the teachings contained in the Upanisads. It is there¬ 
fore regarded as an upabrmhana or that which lucidly explains 
the abstract truths contained in the Vedas. 7 

In determining the nature of ultimate Reality, we should 
therefore take into consideration the teachings contained in all 
the three prasthdnas —Upanisads, Vedanta-sutras and Gita . An 
objective study of all the three texts taken together would in¬ 
evitably lead to the conclusion that Brahman is saviiesa. Even if 
each one of these treatises is taken individually, the conclusion 
cannot be different. 

The Veddnta-sutras do not generally support the theory of 
nirviSefa Brahman.That the sutras are not in consonance with the 
doctrine of Reality advocated by the Advaitin is amply de¬ 
monstrated with convincing arguments by Vedanta De£ika in 
his Satadusani . 8 To give a few instances: the very first aphorism, 
‘Then therefore the desire to know Brahman’ is in direct con¬ 
flict with the concept of undifferentiated Reality. Jijfidsd or desire 
to know arises when an object is known in respect of general 
features and when its specific features are yet to be understood. 
If Brahman is nirviiesa and the same is also not the object of 
knowledge, jijnasd becomes untenable. The second sUtra points 

•The sUtra* string together the teachings of the Upanisads and present them 
in a systematic way. See £amkara-bhdjya 1-1-2. vedanta-vakya-kusuma-grathandr- 
thatvdt sdtrdpdm; veddnta-vdky&m hi sdtrair udihxtya vkdryante. Vedanta-sutras are 
also regarded as Naya-sdtras meaning that these serve as logical arguments 
supporting the teachings of the Upanisads. 

7 See RB 11*2-1, p. 442. upahrmhapam ca £rutipratipann&rthavtfadikara#am. 

* SoladdfQfii Vada 66 par ornate sQtra-svdrasya-bhafiga-vddah, See also RB 
1-1-2. 



out that Brahman is that from which the origin, etc. of the 
universe proceeds. This aphorism is intended to define the nature 
of Brahman which is the object of philosophic enquiry. Accord¬ 
ing to this sutra which is based on the Taittiriya Upanifad text. 
Brahman is the cause of universe. The functions of creation, 
sustenance and dissolution of universe are applicable only to a 
savitesa Brahman or personal God. In the same way, Vedanta 
Desika points out that the subsequent topics dealt with in the 
Vedanta-sutras do not favour the nirviiesa Brahman. 8 

The two aphorisms in the ubhayalingadkikarana 10 which are 
claimed by the Advaitin as teaching explicitly the undifferenti¬ 
ated character of Brahman bring out, according to the interpret¬ 
ation offered by Ramanuja, the two-fold characteristics of 
Brahman, viz. that it is free from all imperfections and also 
the abode of numerous auspicious qualities as declared by the 
Upanisads. 11 

The Bhagavad-gitd also does not favour the doctrine of nirvife$a 
Brahman. The substance of the Gitd , as is beautifully summed up 
in one verse by Yamuna, is that th c para Brahman is Narayana 
who is to be attained by means of meditation ( bhakti) developed 
by the observance of karma and jndna yoga. 12 The teachings of 
the Gitd right from the beginning to the end refer to a personal 
God as distinct from jiva (kfetrajna) and matter ( ksetra ). Those 
few verses in the Gita which are claimed to lend support to the 
theory of nirvidesa Brahman bear a different meaning, according 
to the interpretation offered by Ramanuja. 

Do the Upanisads advocate the doctrine of nirvifesa Brahman? 
We have already observed that the Upani?ads contain conflicting 
statements regarding the nature of ultimate Reality, and it may 
be somewhat difficult to arrive at a decisive conclusion solely on 
the basis of the Upanisads without the help of Veddnta-sutras 
and the Gitd. If the Upani§adic texts are interpreted in the 

9 lbid. 

*°VS I1I-2-11. na sthanato' pi parasya ubhayalihgam. VS III-2-14. arOpava - 
deva hi latpradhanatvat . 

n RB III-2-11, p.653. sarvatra Srutismftifu, param brahma ubhayalihgam 

ubhaya-lakfapam abhidhiyate; nirartaiukhiladofatva-ltalyapa-guiujkaratvd-lakfaiuypf- 

iam 

l2Scc the opening verse of GitArtha-sahgraha. svadharmajfi&n&vair&gyas&dhya- 
bhaktyaikagocarah; ntirdyapah param brahma gfUtldstre samiritab. 



light of the Vedanta-sutras and the Gita , one is led to the conclu¬ 
sion that ultimate Reality is saviie$a in character. 

It may be argued that the Vedanta-sutras and the Gita are only 
derivative sources for Vedanta system, and they are not as 
important as the Upanisad which is the primary source. The 
sulras and the verses of the Gita have therefore to be interpret¬ 
ed in consonance with the Upanisads. 

If the Upanisads are to be depended on primarily to determine 
the nature of ultimate Reality, then one should accept them in 
their entirety. It would be wrong to select a few statements as 
the most authoritative and reject the rest as of lesser validity. 
Even if we confine our discussion to the ten or thirteen principal 
Upanisads accepted by both Samkara and Ramanuja, the 
majority of the texts found in them do not lend support to the 
theory of nirviiesa Brahman. 

We may examine another important argument adopted in 
defence of the Advaitin’s theory of Reality. It is contended by 
the Advaitin that the main purport of the Upanisads is non¬ 
dualism. This is determined on the basis of the interpretation 
of the principal Upanisadic texts with the help of the six-fold 
criterion governing authenticity of interpretation. The Sadvidya 
of Chdndogya Upanifad , which contains the most crucial state¬ 
ments such as ‘This was Being alone in the beginning, one only 
without a second’ and ‘That thou art’, points out that Brahman 
alone as devoid of all differentiation is the ultimate Reality and 
that idealistic monism or Advaita is the purport of the 
Upanisads. When once it is established that non-dualism is the 
purport of the Upanisads, the other texts as well as the Veddnia- 
sUtras will have to be interpreted in consonance with the main 
doctrine. According to the Advaitin, the Upanisads speak of 
two vidyas : two types of philosophic knowledge or ‘grades’ of 
teaching known as para and apard. 13 T he para vidya , which refers 
to the transcendental Reality or the absolute truth, is intended 
for those who have reached a higher stage of philosophic wisdom 
and who have the direct intuition of Reality, and for such 
persons Brahman is nirviiesa . On the other hand, the apard vidya 
or lower knowledge which deals with saguna Brahman is meant 
for those who are at the empirical level and who have not 
attained the highest philosophic wisdom. For such persons, the 

UMiind 1-1-4. 



teachings of the Upanisads, the Veddnta-sutras and the Gita re¬ 
ferring to savisesa Brahman are intended. Thus, all the Upani- 
sadic texts as well as the teachings of the Vedanta-sutras and the 
Gita are valid. 

The above argument is based on certain important postula¬ 
tes. In the first place, it is maintained that the main purport of 
the Upanisads is idealistic monism, and that Reality is therefore 
pure undifferentiated Being. Secondly, it is believed that there 
are two levels of philosophic knowledge- higher and lower. 
Thirdly, it is assumed that there are two truths, transcendental 
(paramarthika salya) and empirical ( vydvaharika satya). According 
to the critics of Advaita, all these are questionable postulates. 

Without entering into the controversies on the interpret¬ 
ation of the concerned scriptural statements, we may make 
some general observations on these points. According to the 
Visistadvaitin, it is not possible to assert that non-dualism is 
the sole purport of the Upanisads, because the Upanisads also 
speak of the real difference between ontological entities such as 
jiva. If vara and cosmic matter. 14 In his opinion, the crucial 
statement in the Sadvidya of Chandogya Upanisad does not prove 
the absolute identity of the individual self and Brahman as 
understood by the Advaitin. As will be shown presently, the 
words sadtva , ekameva and advitiyam in the Upani§adic text do 
not mean that Reality is devoid of all differentiation. Ramanuja 
has discussed this issue in great detail both in the Vedartha- 
samgraha 15 and Sri-bhasya , 16 and established that the very 
Sadvidya , which the Advaita Vedantin holds in favour of his 
doctrine, supports the theory of savifesa Brahman as conceived 
by the Visistadvaitin by adopting the same six-fold principle 
of interpretation. 

The mention of two vidyds as para and apard in the Upanisad 
does not imply two kinds of philosophic knowledge as inter¬ 
preted by Samkara. According to Ramanuja, the subject matter 
of both the kinds of knowledge is savifesa Brahman itself. The 
difference lies in it that the apard vidya refers to the knowledge 
obtained by the study of the scriptural texts, while para ^<^2 refers 

14 Seep. 270. 

X5 Vedarthasari:graha t pp. 31-36. 

ie RB 1-1-1, p. 89 and II-1-15, p. 483. See also frutaprdkaSikA 1-1-1. asyah 
sadvidydyah savifeja-vastunyeva fodvidha-tiUparyalihgom vidyate. 



to the intuitive knowledge of Brahman which arises as a result 
of continuous meditation on Brahman. The former is the verbal 
knowledge (paroksa jndna) derived from the study of the scripture 
which leads to upasand or meditation on Brahman. The latter is 
regarded as a kind of intuitive knowledge ( aparoksarupa jndna). 
The admission of two stages of teaching in order to accord 
validity to a large number of scriptural statements referring to 
savtiesa Brahman is unwarranted. 

The postulation of two kinds of truth as pdramdrtkika (tran¬ 
scendental) and vyavaharika (empirical) is also rejected by the 
Visistadvaitin. It may be a necessity for the Absolutists or the 
schools of thought upholding idealistic monism to postulate 
the doctrine of two truths in order to account for the pheno¬ 
menal universe. The Buddhists too make a distinction 
between paramdrtha satya or absolute truth and samvrti satya or 
truth as conventionally believed in common parlance. 17 This 
theory is criticised by Kumarila. 18 He points out that samvrti 
(which is similar to avidya of Advaita) is not strictly speaking 
real (satya), and it is therefore absurd to draw a distinction 
between the two grades of reality. If samvrti is actually real, it 
ceases to be samvrti ; if it be unreal, how can it be categorised 
as satya or real ? The satyatva cannot be a common feature of 
what is real and what is unreal, as the two are diametrically 
opposed to each other in their nature. To escape this objection 
if it be said that there are no two real objects to which satyatva 
is applicable but samvjrti is just a postualation in order to account 
for the practical activities, then it would amount to a non¬ 
entity (nirvastu). This criticism equally applies'to the doctrine 
of two grades of reality admitted by Advaita. The Advaitin 
adopts the concept of sdd-asad-vilakfana (different from sat and 
asat ); and on that basis he considers that what is empirically 
real is not non-existent like the sky-flower. He also advances 
the theory of sublation ( badhyatva) to account for the distinction 
between the absolute reality and empirical reality. But as we 
have discussed in an earlier chapter, all these theories when 
subjected to logical scrutiny are untenable. Either a thing is 

11 due satye samupdhitya buddhdndm dharmadefandj 
tofu samvrtisatyam ca satyam ca paramdTthatahjj 

18 See £lokavdrtika t p. 216. samvrteh na tu satyatvaifi satya-bhedah kuto rwayam 
satyam cet sarfwftih keyam mrfd ui satyata kaUumu 



absolutely real or absolutely unreal, and there cannot be a 
third alternative. It is not possible to justify two grades of 
reality. 19 

There are no doubt apparent conflicts in the Upani§adic 
statements such as the texts describing Brahman as nirguna and 
those referring to Brahman as saguna . There are also texts which 
emphasise the identity of jiva and Brahman and the negation 
of the universe in respect of Brahman. As we have explained in 
the earlier chapters such apparent conflicts can be resolved 
by adopting proper interpretation on the basis of the principles 
laid down by the Mimamsakas. Thus, in the case of the saguna 
and nirguna Srutis, the conflict is overcome by adopting the 
rule of the exception or what is known as utsargapavada-nyaya . 
Negation only refers to the qualities other than what are affirm¬ 
ed. In the same way. the texts referring to the identity of jiva 
and Brahman have to be understood as oneness in the sense of a 
substance as qualified by attribute on the basis of the princi¬ 
ple of samanadhxkaranyai. 

We may leave aside scriptural testimony and consider 
whether it would be possible to prove by means of any other 
pramana that the ultimate Reality is nirvitefa. Ramanuja has 
discussed this matter thoroughly in the Mahasiddhanta section 
of £ri-bhd$ya, and shown that it is not possible to prove the 
existence of a nirvtie$a entity on the basis of any of the accep¬ 
ted pramdnas, either perception or inference or verbal testimony. 20 
Epistemologically, it is inconceivable because all knowledge 
reveals an object as qualified. 21 Metaphysically, it is untenable 
because an absolutely transcendental entity beyond all thought 
and speech and having no bearing or relation to the universe 
is a mere abstraction and amounts to a non-entity or avastu like 
a non-existent object. We therefore come to the conclusion that 
the ultimate Reality or Brahman is sauiSesa. 


n 

Brahman as savifesa includes in itself the two reals, cit and acit . 
In other words, cit, the sentient souls, and acit> the non-sentient 
matter, subsist in Brahman all the time (sarvadd) i both in the 
state of dissolution and even after creation. Would it be then 

19 Sce SS 111-48, p. 151. paraspara-virodhe hi na prak&rdntara-sthitih. 

2°RB M-l, pp. 48-50. 21 See p. 75. 



philosophically sound to regard such a complex entity as ab¬ 
solutely one without a second ? This question is raised with 
reference to the crucial Chandogya Upanisadic text which forms 
the pivot of Advaita Vedanta. The text reads as follows: 
Sadeva saumya idamagra dsit ekameva advitiyam , 22 The literal mean¬ 
ing of this text is : ‘In the beginning, my dear, this was Being 
alone; one only, without a second.’ The fuller meaning of this 
text, according to Samkara’s interpretation, is that the universe 
of name and form (idam) was only Being ( sadeva) prior to 
creation (agre); there is no second to it (ekameva) and there is no 
other object than Being ( advitiyam ). The term sadeva or Being 
only implies absence of difference from any other entity 
of different kind (vijatiya-bheda ); the term ekameva signifies 
difference from another entity of same kind ( sajatiya-bheda); the 
term advitiya refers to the absence of internal difference in the 
form of characteristic (svagata-bheda ). Sat or Brahman is devoid 
of all three kinds of differences. In other words, nothing else 
other than Being exists. Taking into consideration the two 
phrases 'one only’ and 'without a second* in the light of the 
above interpretation, there seems to be no scope for the admis¬ 
sion of savitesa Brahman as the ultimate Reality. 

Prima facie, this view seems to be unquestionable, because the 
word 'one* which is a numerical term ( sahkhydvacaka ) denotes 
generally the substantive aspect of the entity without any re¬ 
ference to the attributes it may possess. Thus, when we say 'one 
pot*, we mean pot as a substance is one, and we do not take 
into consideration its several qualities. But, in the case of this 
particular Upanisadic text, the term eka needs to be under¬ 
stood with reference to the context in which the statement 
appears ajnd also with reference to the statement that follows 
immediately. The context here refers to the origin or 
creation of the manifested universe of name and form; the 
statement which follows immediately is : ‘The Being willed: 
"Let me become many”, "Let me multiply*” (tadaiksata 
bahusydm prajayeya ) . 23 The word ‘one’ is to be interpreted with 
reference to the word 'many* mentioned in the subsequent 
statement. The word bahu here means bahutvdvasthd ; and eka 
which is its counter-correlate should naturally mean ekatva- 
vastha . What is the ekatvdoasthd and bahutvdvasthd of Brahman and 


22 Ch VI-2-1. 23 Ch VI-2-3. 



how are we justified in assuming such states in respect of 
Brahman? In the context of'one* becoming ‘many’, the two 
avasthas refer to the unmanifested and manifested states respec¬ 
tively of cit and acit , which subsist always in Brahman. In the 
state of dissolution cit and acit exist in Brahman in an un¬ 
manifested form without differentiation through name and form. 
This is regarded as the ekatvavastha and that is the meaning of 
tlie term ekameva ( ndma-rupa-vibhagabhava)r x That is, the sat or 
Brahman existed prior to creation with cit and acit in their 
subtle state without differentiation through names and forms. 
The bahutvavastha signifies that the same sat or Brahman be¬ 
comes many with cit and acit as differentiated with name and 
form. 

This interpretation is justified for more than one reason. 
According to the doctrineof causality advocated by the Visista- 
dvaitin, an effect cannot be. caused from what does not exist. 
The very passage in question, which propounds a real causal 
relation between Brahman and the universe, denies the possibility 
of an effect originating from what does not exist, when it raises 
the question: ‘How can Being originate from Non-Being ? 1 The 
implication of this is that the universe before creation was not 
non-existent but was one with Being. This is what is meant by 
the statement that idam (this universe) sadeva asit (was Being 
only) signifying that it existed in an unmanifested form with¬ 
out differentiation through names and forms . 25 Causation 
means the modification of the same substance from one state to 
another. Further, the statement that sat alone existed in the 
state of dissolution is meaningful if sat or Being was in a different 
form from what it is after creation. For the Advaitin sat is un¬ 
differentiated both in the state of dissolution and even after 
creation. To say that it was sat only in the beginning does not 
carry any special significance. That cit and acit existed in 
Brahman in the state of dissolution in an unmanifest form is 
also supported by the Brhadaranyaka Upanifad. Thus it says: 
‘This was in the beginning unmanifest and the same evolved 
with name and form .' 28 In the words of Ramanuja, Brahman 
is at all times differentiated by the sentient and non-sentient 

24 Sce RB II-3-10. 

26 See Vedarlha-samgraha t p. 31; Also SrutaprakaSikd I-1-1. 

28 Br 3-4-7. laddhedam tar hi avydkrtam dsfi tan ndmardpdbhydm eva vydkriyate. 



beings which constitute its body, and it can. be said to be one 
only without a second prior to creation. At that time, differen¬ 
tiation in terms of names and forms did not exist. What makes 
the difference between plurality and unity is the presence or 
absence of differentiation through names and forms . 27 

Further, it is not possible to conceive the existence of the 
mere svarupa of Brahman as totally devoid of any other element 
in the state of dissolution. Even the Advaitin has to admit the 
presence of mdya or avidya in Brahman in the state of dissolu¬ 
tion; otherwise, creation of the universe in the sense of the 
illusory appearance of Brahman as manifold universe becomes 
inexplicable. The schools of Bhaskara and Yadava also admit 
the presence of a real upadhi or conditioning element in the form 
of avidya (for Bhaskara) and the three-fold iakti or energy (for 
Yadava). Nevertheless, all the schools regard Brahman as one 
only (ekameva) in the state prior to creation. It should not 
therefore be philosophically unsound to maintain that Brahman 
as associated with cit and acit in their unmanifest form is one in 
the state of dissolution. This view has the merit of being sup¬ 
ported fully by scripture. 

Unity or oneness does not necessarily imply absence of internal 
differentiation ( svagata-bheda ). When we say ‘one pot* the term 
‘one 1 refers to a single substance. But it does not exclude the 
characteristics it possesses. It means that the pot as characteri¬ 
sed by potness is one. It is also wrong to assume that the 
admission of internal difference in the form of attributes affects 
the unitary character of the substance . 28 Any number of 
qualities may be attributed to a substance. But insofar as 
the qualities, which also inhere in the same substance, are not 
mutually opposed to each other, they do not disintegrate the 
substance ( vtiesya) . If the qualities are opposed to each other 
and they cannot inhere in the same substance, then they cannot 
denote one entity. Thus, for example, in the judgment ‘Deva- 
datta is iydma (of fair complexion) and yuvd (youthful)’, the 

27 RB II-3-I8, p, 574. 

^This assumption of the Advaitin is based on the Buddhist argument that 
dharmas disintegrate the svarupa or dharmi of the entity upayan apayan dharmah 
vikarotihy dharmipam. Rumania has criticised this view. The mere association 
of an entity with a dharma should not affect the integrity of the entity vikriya - 
mdtravdcitvdt na hy ucchedah asya tdvatd . Thus, for example, dkdia has the associa¬ 
tion with vdyu but the former is not affected in any way. 



two qualities can inhere in one person and as such the two, even 
though bearing different connotations, are attributed to one 
individual. The attribution of these two qualities to one person 
does not in any way affect his integrity as one individual. Take 
the statement : ‘The cow with broken horn, the cow without 
horn.* Here the qualities are opposed to each other and each 
quality denotes a different entity . 29 A substance as charac¬ 
terised by qualities is one. The admission of internal difference 
does not therefore affect the unitary character of substance. 

Even on philosophical ground, it is not possible to uphold the 
view that Brahman is absolutely one devoid of all differentiation. 
Absolute oneness implies the denial of reality of the universe and 
the existence of infinite number of souls. Such a theory can only 
be justified if it is established with valid proof that the universe 
is illusory ( mithya ) and the multiplicity of souls is not ultimately 
real. The Advaitin attempts to prove the phenomenal character 
of the universe and souls by adopting the doctrine of maya or 
avidyd . But as we have discussed in the chapter on Brahman and 
universe, the doctrine of maya is logically untenable. The 
Upanisadic texts also do not support the doctrine. The words 
maya and avidyd used in a few scriptural texts do not refer to 
the concept in the sense in which it is conceived by the Advaitin. 
In the absence of any valid proof in support of it, it just remains 
a questionable postulate. The universe consisting of the 
sentient and non-sentient beings cannot therefore be illusory. 
The souls are real and eternal as evidenced by the scriptural 
texts. So also the cosmic matter. If they are real and eternal, 
they have to remain in some form or the other even after 
dissolution of the entire universe. In view of these facts, the 
Visistadvaitin maintains that cit and acit subsist in Brahman 
prior to creation in an unmanifest form. Brahman and universe 
of cit and acit are inseparable being organically related like the 
body to the soul and they exist all the time, both prior to 
creation and after evolution. The ultimate Reality or Brahman 
is therefore saviJesa . 

If Brahman as ultimate Reality includes in it both cit and acit , 
it would amount to the admission of three reals—-Brahman, cit 
and acit. The three are not only absolutely real but they are 

^Sce Section ‘Import of Samanadhikarana Vakya* in Chapter III. 



also absolutely different from each other. How then is it possible 
to assert at the same time that the Reality is one except in a 
secondary sense as an aggregate whole ? To overcome this 
difficulty, if all the three entities are regarded as one Existen¬ 
tially’, then it is difficult to maintain a distinction between them. 
Logically, difference (b he da) and non-difference or unity {abheda) 
are mutually opposed. If the three reals are absolutely different, 
we cannot speak of unity; on the contrary, if they are non- 
different, difference between them cannot be maintained. It is 
possible to overcome this difficulty by predicating both non- 
difference and difference between Brahman and universe as the 
Bhedabhedavadin does. But Ramanuja rejects this concept as 
self-contradiction The concept of aprthaksiddhi or insepar¬ 
ability is adopted by Ramanuja to account for unity while at 
the same time acknowledging difference. But such a concept 
is objected to on the ground that what is considered inseparable 
cannot be two but one. 

These objections are based on certain misunderstanding of 
the Visistadvaita concept of Reality. It is true that Rama¬ 
nuja admits three real entities— tit, acit and hvara. But it must 
be noted that all the three are not ultimately real as the critics 
suppose. Of the three, only one is ultimately real, that is 
Brahman or God, while the other two are real but dependent 
on Ifvara for their existence. Vedanta Desika describes Brahman 
as para tattva and the other two reals as apara tatlva. The former 
is absolutely independent Reality and is the ground ( adhara ) 
and controller ( niyantd ) of everything other than itself that 
exists in the universe. The latter are dependent for their very 
existence and arc also controlled by the former . 30 What is 
dependent on something else does not become less real, as 
Advaitin assumes. Each entity enjoys absolute reality even 
though it may be dependent for its existence on another. The 
lack of independence does not render the entity unreal or less 
real. Here we need to understand the metaphysical category of 
substance and attribute. As explained in an earlier chapter, 
the substance and attribute are distinct by virtue of their intrin¬ 
sic character. The attribute does not have an independent 
existence except as related to the substance. Similarly, the sub¬ 
stance, though not dependent on the attribute for its existence, 

30 Vedanta Desika's Talloapadavi (opening verse). 



needs the latter for the purpose of determining its nature. The 
attribute though dependent for its existence on the substance is 
real, as is warranted by experience. The substance and attribute, 
though distinct, arc inseparable. As substance and attribute 
the two are distinct, but as a substance characterised by the 
attribute it is one. The same logical explanation holds good 
between Brahman and the universe of cit and acit. The cit and 
acit are the modes or the inseparable attributes of Brahman; 
Brahman as ground of all beings in the universe and the inner 
controller is the primary substance. The relation between the 
two is that of body to soul. Brahman as organically related to 
cit and acit is the one ultimate Reality as an organic unity. 

The concept of aprthaksiddhi is criticised on the assumption 
that what is inseparable cannot admit distinction. We have 
explained at great length in an earlier chapter that this is not 
the correct view. Aprthaksiddhi is not a mere postulate either to 
unite what are considered to be separate or to separate what 
is one. It is a term used to describe the nature of two relata 
which are by their very nature inherently related like the 
substance and attribute as well as the soul and body. It holds 
good only where two entities are by their very nature found to 
be inherently related. This may be contrasted with the two 
separable physical objects where the relation is one of sathyoga 
or conjunction—an external relation. There are two types of 
entities in the universe—one which is separable and the other 
inseparable. In the case of the former, there is absolute differ¬ 
ence be tween the two and they are always apprehended as distinct; 
that is, the type of difference that exists between such separ¬ 
able entities does not allow for non-difference or unity. In the 
case of the inseparable entities, such as substance and attribute, 
though they are distinct by virtue of their intrinsic character, 
they are apprehended as inherently related in the form of one 
substance characterised by the attribute. Here the kind of 
difference that exists between the two inseparable entities allows 
for non-difference or unity as a characterised entity. Logically, 
the concept of unity and difference in respect of a uifift a entity 
is justifiable. This is the case with Brahman, cit and acit . The 
three are distinct, but Brahman as organically related to cit and 
acit is one as a vihsta entity. It is therefore perfectly justifiable 
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both on logical and philosophic ground to uphold that ultimate 
Reality as savtfefa Brahman is one. 

The above conclusion should not be taken to mean that the 
Visistadvaitin upholds bhedabheda. That is, the eit and acit are 
both different as well as non-different from Brahman. This is 
the theory of Bhaskara and Yadava. Such a theory is rejected by 
Ramanuja, because it involves self-contradiction.The Visista¬ 
dvaitin does not affirm difference as well as non-diffcrcncc 
in respect of the same one Reality. The cit y acit and fcvara are 
absolutely different by virtue of their intrinsic character. To 
this extent plurality or difference is true and real. The unity or 
non-difference admitted by the Visistadvaitin is not in the sense 
of the three entities being absolutely identical (svarupaikya or 
tdddtmya ). If that were the case, his theory of Reality would be 
open to the criticism levelled against the Bhedabhedavadin. 
The unity or oneness is accepted in the sense of the three reals 
being one as an organic unity ( vifistaikya ). As Vedanta Desika 
has explained, Brahman is the one ultimate Reality as organi¬ 
cally related to the cit and acit ( atesa-eid-acit-jprakaram brahmaika - 
meva tattvam). 31 Thus the unity with difference is maintained 
without involving any self-contradiction. 

The acceptance of Brahman as savisefa is the only way to find 
a satisfactory solution to fundamental metaphysical and religious 
problems. The major problem of metaphysics is to explain how 
the ‘one’ becomes the ‘many* and how the one Reality is related 
to this manifold universe. The problem of religion is to account 
for the relation of the universe to God and satisfy the religious 
needs of individual souls. An absolute transcendental Reality 
does hardly offer any solution to these problems except by 
treating ethical and religious matters as phenomenal in character 
by taking recourse to the doctrine of avidyd. This doctrine which 
is the pivot of idealistic monism becomes highly vulnerable to 
criticism. The only other way to resolve these problems is to 
admit Reality as both transcendent and immanent and accept 
the parinafnavada' or the vtiista-Brahman as the material cause of 
the universe. 

If we look at the development of Vedanta from an historical 
standpoint, we see that Brahmaparinamavada has been in vogue 

^Ny&ya-siddhaftfana, p. 1. 



from the earliest times, as is evident from references made to 
it by Samkara* and other Vedantins. The earliest exponent 
of this theory is Bhartjprapafica who flourished long before 
Samkara. He advocated the Brahmaparinamavada or that 
Barhman itself evolves into the universe of matter and sentient 
souls and the bhedabhedavada or the theory that universe 
and souls are both different as well as non-different from 
Brahman on the analogy of the sea and the waves. The 
Madhyamika Buddhists who developed the iunyavada rejected 
the theory of a permanent eternal Reality. They also denied 
independent reality to the external world and introduced the 
concept of samvjti to account for the phenomenal character of 
the universe. The school of Vedanta represented by Samkara 
attempted to restore the reality of Brahman by the refutation 
of the doctrine of iunyavada. In place of samvrli , the concept of 
avidyd was postulated and on the basis of it the vivartavdda or the 
theory that the universe is an illusory appearance of Brahman 
was introduced. The Bhaskara school of Vedanta found the 
mdydvada of Samkara unsatisfactory and rejected it totally. They 
accepted the reality of the universe and also of the individual 
souls, as distinct from Brahman and conceived that there is 
difference as well as non-difference between the two. In order 
to explain the causal relationship between Brahman and the 
universe, they adopted the older parinamavdda of Bhartfprapanca 
with a modification that Brahman as associated with the upadhi 
known as avidyd is the material cause of the universe. Brahman 
which is one becomes many as individual souls because of the 
limiting adjunct, viz. avidyd , like the one all -pervasive space 
becoming conditioned by a pot or other objects. Avidyd for 
Bhaskara is real unlike in Advaita. The school of Vedanta, 
represented by Yadavaprakasa, found Bhaskara’s theory phi¬ 
losophically unsound, because the defects found in th ejivas would 
apply to Brahman as the two being essentially non-different. In 
order to preserve the unchanging character of Brahman, Yadava 
introduced the concept of three-fold iakti — cit-iakti , acit-iakti and 
Ifvara-iakti —and attributed to iakti the actual transformation. 
The three-fold iakti evolved itself into livara , cit and acit. Even 
this doctrine was found defective by Ramanuja. If iakti were 
non-different from Brahman, the defects of the soul would apply 
to Brahman. To overcome this difficulty, if iakti be considered 
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different from Brahman, then causality would apply to fakti 
only and Brahman cannot be regarded as the material cause. 

Thus each of the theories advanced by the Bhedabhedavadins 
and Mayavadin to explain the causality of the universe suffers 
from serious difficulties. Philosophically, they are unsound. If 
one were to accept the reality of the material universe and the 
individual souls and at the same time explain • the causal re¬ 
lationship between them and Brahman, without affecting the un¬ 
changing character of the latter, one has to admit necessarily 
that Brahman as organically related to cit and acit is the ulti¬ 
mate Reality. Idealistic monism ( Advaita ), in the sense of 
absolute identity devoid of any internal or external differen¬ 
tiation, cannot therefore be justified by having recourse to the 
vivartavada. If everything other than Brahman is illusory, no 
sound philosophic theory or religion can be propounded. A 
system, which is developed on the basis of valid pramanas in 
conformity with experience as well as logic and which at the 
same time maintains the validity of all scriptural statements by 
way of reconciliation of apparent conflicts, is philosophically 
sounder than the one developed on the basis of questionable 
postulates. 



abhdva : non-existence. 
abheda: non-difference. 

abheda-jfldna : knowledge of the identity of jiva and Brahman. 
sbhzntStis : attachment. 
dbhimukhya : juxtaposition. 

abhivyanjaka : that which causes the manifestation. 

abhivyakti : manifestation. 

abhydsa : repetition. 

dcarya: preceptor. 

ocff/jna: non-sentient. 

acit: non-sentient matter; primordial cosmic matter. 
adhdra: sustainer; supporter. 

adharma : deeds prohibited by the sacred texts: evil resulting from the perfor¬ 
mance of prohibited deeds. 
adheya: the sustained; the supported. 
adhiffhana: substratum; objective basis for illusion. 
adhyak$a\ sense-perception. 
adhydsa : superimposition. 

adravya: non-substance; an attribute which cannot be the basis for another 
quality. 

adr$ta\ unseen potency caused by the performance of deeds. 

advaita : non-dualism; system of philosophy associated with 3amkara.. 

advitiya: one without a second; absence of second similar to Brahman. 

agama: revealed scripture. 

agantuka-dharma: accidental quality. 

agni : fire. 

agnihotra : offering oblations to the sacred fire. 

ahamartha: the entity denoted by the notion of ‘I*; the individual self. 

ahamkara: egotism; an evolute of cosmic matter. 

ahas: the day. 

aikya\ identity. 

ativaryai lordship. 

aitihya: tradition. 

ajada: sentient; revelation for itself. 
djfid: command. 

ajHdna : ignorance; absence of knowledge. 
dkdra: image; impression of an object. 
dkdra-samarpatfa: transference of the image of an object. 
dkdiax ether; space. 

akhanddrtha: impartite and non-relational sense. 
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akhydti : theory of error; the non-apprehension of the difference between two 
cognitions. 

akrti ; physical structure of an object. 

alaukika : non-empirical. 

amala ; pure; free from imperfections. 

amanava : the presiding deity of the lightning who guides the soul to moksa. 
amriai immortal. 

amSa: a part; an integral part of a complex whole; an essential and insepa¬ 
rable attribute of a substance. 

am Sin : the complex whole having parts; Brahman as organically related to 
anddi\ beginningless; that which has no origin. 

anaikdntika: a logical fallacy involving an inconclusive reason leading to more 
than one conclusion. 
ananda : bliss. 
anandamaya : blissful. 

ananda-svarufia : the substance constituted of bliss. 

anantam: infinite; that which is not conditioned by time, space or another 
entity. 

ananya : non-distinct. 
anavastha : infinite regress. 

anekanta : manifold in nature; the doctrine of relative pluralism. 
aniruacaniya: indeterminable. 

anirvacaniya-khydli : the theory of error according to which the object seen in 
error is inexplicable. 

anrta : unreal; karma that causes contraction of knowledge; sin. 

antakkaranal internal sense organ; mind. 

antarydmin : the indwelling self; the immanent supreme self. 

antaiala: space in between two objects. 

antardtmd ; inner controller of all beings in the universe. 

anu ; monad or atomic. 

anubhava : experience. 

anubhuti : knowledge; transcendental consciousness. 

anudhydna: repeated contemplation. 

anugraha: God’s grace. 

anukdla : agreeable feeling. 

anumdna : inference. 

anumiti: knowledge derived by means of inference. 

anupalabdhi ; non-apprehension; a pramdna for proving the non-existence of an 
object. 

anupapatti : logical untenability. 

rwpurvi: recitation in a particular order. 
anuvdda : restatement. 
anuvyavasaya : mental perception. 

anvaya-vydpti : concomitance based on positive agreement between hetu and 
sadhya. 



anyathdkhydti ; theory of error caused by an apprehension of an object other 
than what it is. 

anyonydbhdva : mutual non-existencc. 

anyonydSraya\ a logical fallacy; an argument involving a vicious circle. 
apaccheda-nyaya'. the name of the principle formulated by the Mimamsakas to 
determine which one is an earlier event and which one is a later event in 
connection with the expiatory rites; the principle of the later sublating 
the earlier. 

apakseparia : downward movement. 
afiara: lower. 

QpaTokfaz immediate; direct. 

apasiddhanta : a conclusion opposed to one’s own tenet. 
apauruseya: not ascribed to human author. 
aprthakpratiti ; that which cannot be cognised separately. 

aprthaksiddha : inseparability; integrally related as substance and attribute, 
body and soul. 

aprthaksthiti ; that which cannot exist independently. 

apurva : an unseen agency that rewards and punishes merit and demerit. 

area : incarnation of God by entering into the idols chosen by devotees. 

aredmurti: idols worshipped in the temples. 

arcirddimdrga : the path of the divine beings leading to mokfa. 

ariha : meaning; object denoted by words. 

artha-pTakdfaz manifestation of object. 

arthdpatti: presumption; a means of knowledge. 

arthavada : glorificatory statement. 

asadhdrana-dharma : an essential attribute inseparably related to an entity. 
asat: non-real; the non-existent; the cosmic matter in unmanifest form. 
asatkdryavdda : the theory of causality advocating that the effect does not exist 
in the cause. 

asatkhydti-vddaz the theory of Madhyamika Buddhist asserting that in error 
what does not exist appears as existent. 
diramaz stages oflife such as bachelor, householder, ascetic and forest dweller 
airayax locus; basis. 
astitva : existence. 

ativdhikas: the deities commanded by God to serve as guides to the soul on its 
march to mok$a . 

atmajfidna: knowledge of the self. 

dtmakhydtiz theory of knowledge advocating that the external objects are the 
projection of vijhdna or the knowledge. 
dtmanz the self; the individual self. 
dtmdnubhava : experience of the self. 
dtmdfraya: a logical fallacy; igrtoratio elenchi . 
atyantdbhdva : absolute non-existence. 
auddsinyaz indifference. 

avacchedavadaz theory that jiva is the appearance of Brahman as conditioned 
by avidya. 

andeyaz indescribable by words. 



avdptasamastokdma : one whose desires arc all fully achieved without obstruction 
God. 

&oarapa: concealment (by avidyd ). 

avast ha: an accidental modification of a substance. 

Cpatarai incarnation of God. 
avayava: the part of a whole. 

Qpaydvi: the whole consisting of parts. 

avedya : unknowable; not being an object of knowledge. 

avidyd ; ignorance; the cosmic principle which is the cause of world-illusion. 

auydkjta: unmanifest; devoid of manifestation with name and form. 

avyakta: unmanifest. 

ayutasiddha: that which exists as inseparable entity. 

bddha : sublation. 

badhaka : that which sublates. 

badhitai sublated; contradicted. 

bddhitdnuvTtli: persistence of the trace of avidyd even after it is sublated. 
bddhya : that which is sublated. 
bala: strength. 

bhakti: devotion to God; meditation. 

bhakti-yoga: unceasing loving meditation on God as means to mokfa. 

bhautika: constituted of the elements. 

bhdvand : mental impression. 

bhdvantara: existence in some other form. 

bhdvarQpa: that which is positive in character (as, for example, ajfldna for 
Advaitin). 
bheda : difference. 

bfuddbheda : difference-cum-nondifference; identity in difference. 
bh/da-vdsana: the latent impression causing the cognition of difference. 
bhinna : different. 

bhoktd: one who experiences; the individual self which experiences pleasure 
and pain. 

bhrama: error; wrong knowledge. 
bhranti : illusion. 

bhatos : five gross elements such as earth, water, fire, air and ether. 
bhifyodariana: repeated observation. 

bimbapratibimbavdda: the theory that the jiua is a reflection of Brahman in the 
internal organ. 

boddhai knower; the individual self which iscogniser. 

Brahman: the Absolute of philosophy; the ultimate Reality; the personal- 
God. 

Brahmdnanda ; the supreme happiness derived from the experience of blissful 
Brahman. 

Brahmdnubhava: experience of Brahman. 

Brahna-s&kf&tkdra: realisation of Brahman. 

Brahmavidya : spiritual knowledge of Brahman. 

Brahmopdsana: meditation on Brahman. 



buddhi : intellect; mind; internal organ. 
buddhi-yoga : supreme devotion; para-bhakti. 

caitanya : consciousness. 

cakraka : a logical fallacy involving circular reasoning, 
cakfiu : eyes; visual organ. 

carama-samskdra: the final residual impression of experience. 
ces(d: activity. 

cetana : sentient; that which possesses consciousness. 

cid-acid-vitifta-brahnui: Brahman as organically related to sentient being!? and 
non-sentient matter. 
cintana : contemplation; meditation. 
cit: sentient being; the individual self; consciousness. 

dama: self-restraint. 

darfanai realisation of the self; specific type of contemplation characterised 
by vividness; a system of philosophy. 
ddna: charity. 
ddsya: serviceability. 
day&: compassion. 

dehalmabhrama: the illusion of the body as in the self 
dedal place; space. 
dharma : attribute. 

dharmabhutajfldna: knowledge as an essential attribute of the self. 
dharmi : substratum; the substantive aspect of an entity. 
dharmijildnai knowledge which constitutes the essence of the self. 
dhi: knowledge. 

dhruvanusmftii steadfast contemplation. 
dhydnai contemplation; meditation. 

d*^: direction as east, west, etc.;space (according to Naiy&kikas) . 
dipa: light (of the lamp) . 
dofa: defect. 
dravatva : liquidity. 

dravya : substance; that which serves as the substratum for modification. 

dfdkatara : well-established. 

dfg: seer; subject; self. 

dxft&ntai illustration. 

dxiyatva r cognisability; objectivity. 

duhkha: suffering; sorrow. 

dufkjtax evil deed. 

dvefal hatred. 

dvitva : the notion of being two. 
dvyayukai dyad, combination of two atoms. 

ekajivavada : the theory that there is only one individual self (ju;a). 
ekatva: oneness, the notion of number one. 


gamana: movement. 
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gatidha : odour. 

gaurava : prolixity of assumption. 
guna: quality; attribute. 
gunin: that which possesses the guna. 
guru: the teacher; preceptor. 
gurutva : heaviness. 

hetu: reason, probans in the syllogistic argument. 
hetvdbhasa : fallacy relating to hetu. 
heyaguqa: imperfect qualities or attributes. 
hita : means to achieve the supreme goal of life. 
hrasua: short. 

icchd: desire. 

indriyas: sense organs (cognitive and conative). 

livara : God; the supreme self as the inner controller of all beings. 

jada: inert; matter. 

Jala: water. 

jati: generic character: the distinguishing characteristic of an object. 

jijfidsd : desire to know. 

jiva : individual self; empirical self. 

jivanmukti: release of an individual while he is still embodied. 

jivdtman : the individual self as distinct from paramdtman , the supreme self. 

jfidna: knowledge; consciousness. 

jhandiraya: that which is the locus of knowledge; the subject of knowledge. 

jfidna-svarupa: knowledge constituting the essence of the self. 

jdana-yogai the spiritual discipline as means to self-realisation. 

jhanendriyas\ the cognitive organs. 

jfidtd: the knowing subject; the knower. 

jftdtjtva'. cognisership; the state of being the knower. 

jvdldbheddnumana: the inference which proves that the flames of a lamp are 
distinct, succeeding one another. 
jyotis: light. 

kaivalya'. self-realisation ; the existence of the self in its true form as totally 
liberated from bondage. 
kalapa : an ornament. 

karana : that which serves as an accessory. 

karma', action; rituals; past deeds and their results in the form of merit and 
sin. 

karmakapda: parts of the Vedas dealing with rituals. 

karma-vaiya: one who is conditioned by the influence of past karma. 

kartd : agent of action; the doer. 

kartrtva: responsibility for action. 

kathd: philosophic debate. 

kdla: time. 



kaldtyayapadeia : a logical fallacy in which the probans asserts something, the 
opposite of which is ascertained to be true by other evidence. 
kdma : desire. 

kamya-karma: religious observances prompted by desire for results. 
karapa: cause. 

karana-Sruti: the scriptural text which speaks of the causality of the universe. 
kdrya : effect. 

keuala-vyatireki: kind of inference established only on the basis of agree¬ 
ment in absence between probandum and probans 
kevalanvayi: kind of inference based only on agreement in presence between 
the h'tii and 'ddhya. 
krti: effort 

kriya: activity; the performance of rituals. 
krodha : anger. 

kfana: absolute instant; the conglomeration of causal factors which have not 
been operative in producing an effect (according to Visistadvaitin). 
kfatiika : momentary. 

kfapikavada: the doctrine which upholds that everything is momentary. 
kfetra: the body as the field where one reaps the fruits of past deeds. 
kfetrajtU: the knower of the body, the individual self. 


laizsana: definition. 

laksana-vdkya\ a sentence or statement purporting to offer definition. 
lakfana: secondary import. 
laukika : empirical. 
lild: sport. 

lila-vibhuti : the cosmic universe as the property of the Supreme Being. 
tipi: letters; script. 


mahat : the great; the evolute of the primordial matter ( prakjti ). 
mahdvdkya: the supreme upanisadic texts emphasising the identity of jioa and 
Brahman (according to Advaitin). 
manana: logical reflection. 
manas: mind. 

mani : special gem; precious stone. 
mantra: incantation. 

mflj'd: cosmic principle which gives rise to world-illusion; the phenomenal 
character of the universe; that which is an instrument of wonderful crea¬ 
tion; the primordial matter ( prakrti ). 

mdydvdda: the doctrine of Advaitin which advocates that everything except 
Brahman is illusory. 

meru : name of a mythological mountain. 
mithyd: illusory. 
mithydtoai illusoriness. 
moha: delusion. 



Tnokfa: liberation of the soul from bondage; union with the Absolute; attain¬ 
ment of the status of Brahman. 
mukhydrtha: primary meaning. 
mukhya-vj-lti: primary import. 

mukia: one who is liberated from bondage; released soul. 
mukti : state of final liberation from bondage. 

mumvkpi: an aspirant for mok$a ; one who is desirous of release from 
bondage. 

naimitlika: rituals prescribed for specific occasions or specific purposes. 

nama-rupa\ name and form. 

nayaka : the Lord of the universe; God. 

naya-sutra: aphorism expressed in the form of logical argument. 
nididhyasana : contemplation; steadfast meditation. 
nigraha : unfavourable disposition of God. 

nigrahasthdna: points of defeat raised during philosophic debate. 

niranvaya: total (destruction). 

niravadya : free from all defects. 

niravayava: incapable of physical division; partless. 

nirdharmaka : devoid of dh arm as or attributes. 

nirgurtai devoid of qualities: 

nirguna-brahma-vada: the doctrine which upholds that Brahman is undifferentia¬ 
ted Being. 

nirguna-iruti ; scriptural texts describing Brahman as devoid of attributes. 
nirukta : one of the six Vedangas; a treatise containing glossarial explanation 
of Vedic terms. 

mrupadhika ; unconditioned; natural form. 

nirupita-svarupa-viSefana: secondary attributes; qualities which become known 
after the svarupa of the objects is known, 
nirvikalpaka: indeterminate. 
nirvikara .‘immutable. 
nirvifayal knowledge devoid of content. 
nirvUesa: undifferentiated; devoid of all characteristics. 
nifkdmai free from any desire for results. 
nifkarjaka Jabda: words having fixed denotation 
n\$prapa1ica: acosmic; Brahman as unrelated to universe. 
nitya; eternal. 

nitya-karma: religious duties laid down as mandatory. 
nitya-mukta : soul that is eternally free from bondage. 
nitya-samsdri ; soul eternally caught up in bondage. 
nitya-vigrahal eternal spiritual body of God. 

nivartaka-jhdna : knowledge which removes the ignorance about Reality. 
nivtUa-kormax karma t performed without any desire for results; karma which 
takes one away from bondage and leads to mokfa . 
nivitti: cessation; removal. 
niydmya: that which is controlled. 
niyanta: controller of all beings; God. 



niyoga: Vedic injunction; unseen result generated by observance of Vedic 
injunction. 

padartha : category (logical and metaphysical) ; denotation of words. 

pakfa: the subject of syllogism. 

pafteikarana: quintuplication of the five elements. 

papa: sin accrued as a result of performance of evil deeds; unfavourable dis¬ 
position of God. 

pardk : that which manifests for the self as, for example, jfidna . 
paramdw : atom. 

parama-pada : supreme abode of Brahman. 
paramarthika: transcendental; absolutely real. 

parama-samya : attainment of equal status with Brahman by the jivas in mokfa. 

paramatman: supreme self; God. 

pardrtha : what is intended for the use of others. 

pardrthanumdna: a syllogistic argument adopted to convince another about an 
established truth. 

parasmd-eva-bhdsamdnai that which manifests always to others such as knowl¬ 
edge in Vis'isfadvaita. 

paratah-pram&oyax validity derived from extraneous factors. 
paricchinna: limited; conditioned by time, space or object. 
parimdna: dimension. 

parinama: change; transformation; modification. 

Pariie^dnumdna: inference by a process of elimination. 

Parokfa: mediate. 
prabhd: light. 

pradhana-pratitantra: a major doctrine which is unique to a system and not 
accepted by others. 
pradhvamsa : destruction. 

prakara : mode; attribute; jiva as a mode of Brahman. 

prakarin: a substance which has modes; Brahman. 

prakdda: illumination; manifestation; knowledge. 

prakaSya: what is revealed by knowledge; object. 

prakrti: primordial matter. 

pralaya : dissolution of the universe. 

pramd#as: means of valid knowledge; evidence. 

prameyas : objects of valid knowledge; ontological doctrines. 

prapatti: absolute self-surrender to God. 

pratibandi: a type of counter-argument. 

pratibimba : reflection. 

pratitarka: counter-argument. 

pratiti; awareness; cognition. 

pratyabhijfidi knowledge by recognition. 

pravftti : activity; initiation into action. 

pracftta-kaTma: karma or deeds which are performed for results and thereby 
leading to further bondage. 
prdgabhdva : prior non-existence. 



prtkatyai manifestation. 
prdmdrtya: validity (of knowledge). 
prana: breath. 

prapa-vdyu: vital breath; a modification of vdyu (air). 
prayafeitta : expiatory rites. 
priti: love. 

Pfthak: separate; different. 
prthivi: element of earth. 

pudgata: the name given to the cosmic matter which undergoes modifications 
according to Jainas. 

purtyai merit accrued as a result of performance of good deeds; favourable 
disposition of God. 

puTUf&rtha: ends of human endeavour. 
purufottama: the supreme self; personal God. 
purvapakfa: prima facie view. 

rdga : desire. 

rajas: one of the cosmic attributes; that quality which causes suffering. 

rasa : flavour; taste. 

rilpa : colour; form of an object. 

iabdai sound; verbal testimony. 

idbdabodha: comprehension of the meaning of words. 

s&dhana : discipline; means for spiritual realisation; means to mok^a. 

s ad ha r my a: equality. 

sddhya: what is sought to be proved; probandum. 
sadasad-vilaksana : different from the real and the unreal; illusory. 
sadoidyd: meditation on Brahman as the sat without a second as described in 
the Chdndogya Upanifad. 

saguva-brahman : Brahman endowed with attributes. 

saguya-irnti: scriptural statements describing Brahman as qualified by 
attributes. 

sahopalambha : invariable association. 

iakhd-vibhdga : division of Vedas into different branches. 

iakti: potency; energy; import of a word. 

iakti-jhdna : knowledge of the import of the words. 

sdmagri: accessories. 

samdnadhikarana-vdkya: a sentence or judgement where terms are found in 
apposition. 

sdmdnddhikaranya: syntactic equation of terms denoting the same one entity 
but connoting different attributes. 

sdmanya : generality; a feature common to two or more things; generic 
chararter (jdti) > according to Visisfadvaitin. 
samavdya: inherence; internal relation. 
sambandha ; relationship. 

samjfld-pada: a word denoting a specific individual only. 
samiaya : doubt. 



samskara : residual impression of experience; purification caused by rituals 
(according to Mimamsaka). 

samsthana: structure; exclusive characteristic of an object; the generic 
character. 
samvit : knowledge. 

samvfti: the categorising function of mind; that which causes phenomenal 
appearance. 

samyoga ; conjunction; external relation. 

sankalpa : will. 

sankkya: number. 

sankoca : contraction. 

sdrwaya-vinada : partial destruction. 

saptabhangi: seven-fold description of the nature of reality as enunciated by 
Jainas. 
sara : strand. 

darfra: body; that which is necessarily supported by the self, controlled by 
it and subserves its purpose. 

darira-dariri-sambandha: the organic relation of the body to the soul and of 
the cosmic universe of cit and acit to Idvara , according to Ramanuja. 
darfrin: the owner of the darfra . 
sarvedvara: Supreme Being; God. 
ddstra: sacred texts. 

satkaryavadai the theory of causality which believes that the effect exists in 
the cause in a potential form (according to the Sankhyas); the view that 
an effect is a modified state of the causal substance (according to 
Visistadvaita). 

sathhydti : the theory which upholds that all knowledge is of the real. 
sattd: existence. 

sattva: one of the three qualities of prakrtu 

satyam: truth; reality. 

savikalpaka: determinate; differentiated. 

saviSefa: that which is characterised; Brahman as qualified by attributes. 

saviSesadvaita : non-dualism of the organic unity. 

sayuihya : of the same flock; followers of same school of thought. 

Ufa: one who exists for the purpose of the Se$in ; individual self as ie$a of God. 
defin: one who utilises the de$a for his purpose. 

siddhanta: final view; established conclusion; final truth of an argument. 
siddha-sadhana: proving of what has already been accepted by the opponent. 
sphofa: word essence. 

Sripatii consort of Goddess Sri or Laksmi; Narayana. 
drotra: ears. 

drutil revealed scripture; the Vedas including the Upanisads. 
duddha-sattva ; spiritual substance characterised by unalloyed sattva ; transcen¬ 
dental spiritual matter. 
sukha: happiness. 

sukjia : merit earned by performance of good deeds. 
ddnya: void. 



fdnyavdda: nihilism; the doctrine advocated by the Madhyamika Buddhist 
that nullity is the ultimate nature of Reality. 
sufupti: deep, dreamless sleep. 

svabhdva: the nature of an object; characteristics of an object. 
svalakfafla : a term used by the Buddhist referring to the bare unrelated 
particular presented in the initial stage of perception. 
svaparanirvahaka: that which is capable of explaining itself as well as another 
thing. 

svarupa: essential nature; being. 

svarSPa-nirupoko-dharmai attribute which determines or defines the essential 
nature of an object. 

suasmat-bhdsamdna: that which reveals itself. 
svatahsiddha: self-established. 
svatah-prdmdnya'. self-validity. 

svayam-prakdfa: self-luminous; that which does not require to be manifested 
by anything else. 

tadatmya: absolute identity. 

tamas: one of the three qualities of prakjti\ darkness; primordial matter. 

tanmatra : subtle elements. 

tapas ; austerity. 

iarka: logic; counter-argument. 

tattva : real entity which exists: metaphysical category. 
tattva-jijfiasa : enquiry into the nature of Reality. 
taUua-sdkJdtkdra : realisation of Reality; intuition of Brahman. 
tirodhnna : concealment; obscuration. 

tpfitkarana : triplication or admixture of three elements of water, fire and 
earth. 

tryartuka: triad, combination of three atoms. 
tuccha : non-existent. 
tydga : renouncement. 

ubhayalingddhikarapa: a topic in the Vedanta-sutra dealing with the two¬ 
fold nature of Brahman as perfect and free from imperfections. 
upabrmha$a\ that which elucidates the meaning of the scriptural texts; smrtis 
and puragas. 

upaddna-karafuz: material cause. 

upadeia : imparting the philosophic knowledge. 

upddhi: adjunct; a limiting condition. 

upahita-Brahma ; Brahman as conditioned by mayd. 

upajfvaka ; that which depends on another. 

upajivya: that which offers subsistence. 

upapatti : explanation; logical tenability. 

upakrama: commencement; opening statement of a passage. 

upasamhara : conclusion; concluding statement. 

upasand: contemplation; steadfast meditation. 

updya : means. 




Qrdhvagamana : upward march Qf the soul (according to Jaina). 
utksepana : upward movement; one of the five types of motion accepted by 
Vaisesika. 

utsarga: general rule. 

uttardgha: sins committed after the commencement of updsana for mokfa. 


vdcaka ; that which denotes (an object). 
vacya: what is denoted by a word. 

odda: philosophical discussion aimed at the ascertainment of truth. 
vaibhauokti : exaggerated statement. 
vaiivdnardgni: the digestive fire or energy. 
vakycrthai meaning of a sentence. 

vdkydrtha-jndna\ knowledge generated by the study of the upanisadic texts. 
varna : letters. 

varndtramadharma: the religious duties as prescribed by the sacred texts 
according one’s birth and stages of life. 
veda: revealed scripture. 
vedana ; knowledge; loving meditation. 
vega : velocity. 
vibhdga : disjunction. 

vibhavdvatdra: incarnation of Godin different human or other forms for the 
worship of the devotees. 
vibhu : all-pervasive. 
vibhilti : property of God. 
vigraha: bodily form of a deity. 
uijndna: knowledge. 
vijndtdl knower; subject of knowledge. 
vikdra : modification; change. 

vikfti : an evolute of prakrti which does not serve as a cause of another 
evolute. 

vikfepa : projection of the illusion of universe. 

vinafa: destruction. 

viparyaya : wrong knowledge. 

virodha: opposition; obstruction; contradiction. 

vi$cya: object; content (of knowledge). 

visayi: subject; knowledge (as related to object). 

vi&fa: individuality; one of the seven categories accepted by Nyaya- 
VaiSesika. 

viiesana ; qualification; attribute; mode. 

oiiesya ; that which is the basis for qualities or attributies; substance. 
vifisfa: that which is qualified with attributes; a characterised entity; a 
complex whole. 

viSisf&dvaita: the system expounded by Ramanuja; the non-dualism or oneness 
in the sence of an organic unity; the theory that ultimate Reality or 
Brahman is one as organically related to cit and acit. 
vttiftaikya: unity in the form of an organic whole including several attributes. 



vilandd: argument adopted solely for the purpose of defeating an opponent. 
vioartavdda: the theory that the universe is an illusory appearance of 
Brahman. 

vrttiz the outflow of the energy of sense organs or mind. 
vrttijiidna: knowledge of the psychosis. 

vyabhicara: a logical fallacy; the presence of the probans without the proban- 
dum. 

vyakti : individual entity. 

vyasfi-srsfi : creation of the universe of space and matter with all its diversity. 
vyavahara\ empirical usage. 

7}yn.vnh/jjik{i so.lyc.’. phenomenal or relative reality. 
vydvarta: changing. 

vyuha: one of the five divine manifestations. 
vyutpatti: derivation; etymology; origin. 

yaga: religious sacrifice. 
yajfia : religious worship; religious sacrifice. 
yatkartha-ktiyati: the theory that all knowledge is of the real. 
yalna: effort. 

yogydnupalabdhi : competent non-cognition; the pramd$a by means or which 
non-existence is apprehended. 
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Abbreviations : A=: Advaita; Bh —Bhaskara; R = Ramanuja; S = Samkara; 
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Abhava , V theory of, 379; N.V. view 
of, 378; types of, 379-80; a5 posi¬ 
tive concept, 380 
Abheda y 131 
Abheda-jhana y 290 
Abheda-iv\iX.\Sy 275 

Abkihitdnvayavddciy 129; criticism of M 
view of, 130; R’s view of, 130fn. 
Absolute of metaphysics, 216, 223, 229, 
251, 382, 383, 398 
Acetandy 151, 193, 317 
Acit (see Prakriti) as related to Brah¬ 
man, 1, 2,' 15, 51, 236, 242, 246, 
272, 382, 393, 395, 398; acit-Sakti, 
243, 399 

Adhara and ddheya f concept of, 32; 
Buddhist criticism of, 32; V view 
of, 32; the relation of, 215 
Adharma, 365; N.V, view of 366, 367 
Adravya , 12; definition of, 24, 344; N.V. 
view of, 353; Vaibhasika view of, 
28 

Adravyasdrdy substance of, 15, 

Adrffa, different theories re. 366; V 
theory of, 366-7, 369; M. view of, 
368 

Advaita, meaning of, 1 
Advaita Vedanta passim 
Advitiyam , meaning of accg. to S, 
248; R’s view of, 249 
Agniy theory of, 334 
Ahamarthdy 187, 194 
Ahamkardy as an evolute of Prakfti , 318; 
as ego, 326 

Ajaddy 12, 23, 141 fn, 151, 340 
Ajfldnay see vi Avidya 
Akaidy theory of, 327, 328; N.V. view 
of, 328, 330; Buddhist view, 329; 
V view of, 329, 330 
Ahhanddrtka , the theory of, 137, 236; 

criticism of, 237 
Akhyatiy 172, 179 
Alabhya-ldbhahy 12 
Alavandar see Yamuna 
Arrmlamy 234, 235 

Amidy concept of, accg. to R, 213; 
jiva as amda of Brahman, 213-14, 


Anandddayaniy 11 

Anandam , 362, Brahman as, 234, 235 
Anantamy 234; meaning of, accg. to 
R, 235; accg. to S, 237; jioh as 
anantdy 207 

Anekantdy Jaina theory of, 38; criticism 
of, by V.D., 39 

Anirvacaniyay meaning of the term, 175 
Anirvaeaniya-khydtiy 175; criticism of 
the theory, 176 

Antahkarandy Sankhya theory of, 326; 

V view of, 326 
Antaryami Brdhmana y 274 
Antaryaminy 274 

AnUyjiva as, 187, 212,359; sense-organs 
as, 327 

Anubhutiy the theory of, accg. to A; 
144, 153, 155; V criticism of, 145, 
153, 154, 155 

Anumdna , as a separate pramana, 84- 
85; criticism of Carvaka view, 85 
validity of, 86-87; types of, 88-89, 
90; components of, 90 
Anupalabdhiy accg. to Kumarila, 111; 

V view of, 111-12 
Anuvydvasaydy 143 
Anvitdbhidhdnavaddy 129, 130 
Anydtkdkhydtiy 180; criticism of the 

theory of, 180-81 

Apaccheda-nyayay 229fn., 269; V.D.’s 
view on, 230 

Aparoksa-jfiana, 287, 288, 291; criticism 
of the theory of, 291 
Apohavaddy 373 

Aprthaksiddhiy the theory of, 43; mean¬ 
ing of the term, 43; as svarQpa- 
sambandhdy 45-46; criticism of the 
theory, 46; relation between soul 
and body, 47-48; between Brah¬ 
man and universe, 48, 50, 51; 
logical and philosophical impli¬ 
cation of, 51-52 
Apurvdy theory of, 366 
Andy 239 

Arciradi mdrga, 307 

Arthdpattiy 111 

Asatkaryavaddy 53 



A$takd-fraddha y 105 
Atmakhyati , 172; criticism of, 175 
Attributes, V theory of, 341; classifi¬ 
cation and enumeration of 353 
Avastha , definition of, 22 
Avatara (incarnation), different kinds 
of, 239; purpose of, 239 
Avedya , theory of, accg to A, 145; 
V view of, 146, 218, 219; Brahman 
as, 218 

Avidya , theory of, accg. to A, 251; 
saptavidhanupapattih re., 251; cri¬ 
ticism of the doctrine of, 2o2; 
Brahman as locus of, 252; conceal¬ 
ment of Brahman by, 253; pro¬ 
jection of illusion by, 254; as bhd- 
varupa y 254-5; criticism of Citsu- 
khacarya’s syllogism, 256; as cause 
of plurality of jivas, 204-05 

Bddha , 132, 270 
Bddhaka-jddna , 182, 294 
Bddhitdnuurttiy the theory of, 315; cri¬ 
ticism of, 315 
Bddhyatva , 263 

Bhagavad-gitCyA, 187, 200, 281, 282, 
283, 286, 344, 38G, 387 
Bhaktiy meaning of, 280; as means to 
mokfa, 281 
Bhakti-yogay 286 
Bhdrrmtiy 204 
Bhartrhari, 80 
Bhartrprapahca, 399 
Bhaskara, 35 
Bhatta see Prabhakara 
Bhdvand see samskara 
Bhdva-p raka fa h t 12 
Bheda see difference 
Bhedabheday theory of, 35, 37; criticism 
of, 36, 37, 243, 245 
Bheda-vasandy 268, 290 
Bhinruty 359 

Bkrama (bhrdnti) y 108, 183 
BimbapTatibimbavdda y 204 
Bodhayana, 3 
Bodhdyana-vrttiy 3 
Body-soul relation, 47, 51 
Bondage, 277, 278, 280 
Brahma-jfidniy 304 

Brahman, definition of the term, 137, 
235; etymological meaning of, 223; 
primary import of, 218; nature of, 
accg. to V 223; as personal God, 
14, 217, 224, 226; as Narayana, 
225, 226, as savifesa (saguna)y 
139, 216, 228, 230-1, 381; as 
nirvife^a (i nirguna ), 216, 229, 230, 
381; theory of two Brahmans as 


para and apara 216,219, 223,228, 
229, 387; criticism of A theory, 
231; as sarbi, 40, 51, 124, 233, 
234, 235, 275; svarupa of, 233; 
attributes of, 231, 230, 239, 

material causality of, 242; Brah¬ 
man and universe, 251, 270-276; 
Brahman and avidya y 252, 253, 258; 
Brahman and jiva y 212-215 
Brahmdnanday 469, 362 
Brahmaparindmavada , 242; Yadava view 
of, 242, 243; Bhartrprapahca 

theory of, 242in.; Bh’s view, 245; 
criticism of Bh’s theory, 245; V 
theory of, 246, 247 
Brahma-vidydy 286 
Brahmopasand , 303 
Buddhi see knowledge 
Buddhisara f 14, 140; substance of, 14 

Categories, metaphysical, definition 
and classification of, 13, 22, 23-25; 
N.V. classification of, 25-26 
Causality, ontological implications of, 
52-53; Carvaka view of, 53; Bud¬ 
dhist view of, 53; A view of, 53, 
55; Sankhya theory of, 61; N.V. 
theory of, 59; V view of, 58, 62 
Cetana (see jwa) as distinct from ace- 
tana, 151, 193 

Cit (see jiva)y as related to Brahman, 1, 
2, 15, 51, 236, 242, 272, 383, 393, 
395, 398; cit-saktiy 243, 399 
Citta, 326 
Cognisership, 198 
Cognition see knowledge 
Cognitive relation, 160 
Connotation and denotation (of terms), 
121 

Consciousness, transcendental, 145; 
criticism of the theory of, 153-54; 
as undifferentiated, 155 
Cosmic matter see Prakjti 

Darfana y as system of philosophy, 2, 17; 

as means to moksa, 281, 284 
Dehdtma-bkrarna, 179 
Dharma and adharma , accg. to N.V., 
365; Mimamsa view of, 366; V 
view of, 366 

Dharmabhuta-jndna (see also knowledge), 
definition of, 141; nature of, 141, 
143 

Dharma-dharmi-bhavay Buddhist criti¬ 
cism of, 30 

Dknwd-smrtiy 281, 284, 285 
Dhvani (sound), 347 
Dhydnay 281, 284, 285 



Dhyana-niyoga-v&da, 287 
Difference, concept of, 32; definition 
of, 34; A theory of, 33; criticism 
of A theory of, 34; V view of, 
34-35 

Dik, theory of, 331 
Dramida-bhasya , 3 

Dravya, 12, 22; enumeration and classi¬ 
fication of, 12, 22, 23; classification 
of, accg. to N.V., 24-25; as distinct 
from adravya, 2 fi; Vaibhasika 

criticism of the theory of, 20 
DrJyatva, the meaning of, 264 
Djiyalvdnumdna , 2bU; criticism of, 260- 
64 

Duhkha , N.V. view of, 361; V view of, 
362, 363 

Ego see ahamkara 

Ekajivavada , 205; criticism of, 205-06 
Ekalva, the meaning of, accg. to N.V., 
356; accg. to S 392; accg. to R, 
392-93 

Empirical ego, 153, 197 
Empirical knowledge, 153 
Empirical reality, 390 
Error, theories of, 171-73; criticism of 
Buddhist theories of, 173-75; A 
theory of, 175-76; V theory of, 177- 
79; Mimamsa theory of, 179; N.V. 
theory of, 180-83 
Eternity see nitya 
Ethical attributes, 364 
Evolution, of universe, 317; order of, 
318; Jaina view of, 320; conflicting 
views re., 320; Sankhya theory of, 
321-22; N.V. view of, 322 

Free-will and determinism, the theory 
of, 201-03 

Fundamental attributes, 344 
Fundamental categories, metaphysical, 
22 (see also categories) 

Gamana, 369, 370 
Gandha , 345, 350 
Generic character see j&ti 
Gitartha-samgraha, 3fn., 387fn. 

God, the doctrine of, in Vedanta, 216; 
proofs for existence of, 217; N.V. 
arguments to prove the existence 
of, 219; criticism of N.V. arguments 
220-22, fritti as sole authority. for, 
219, 223; nature of God in V (see 
Brahman); God and His attribu¬ 
tes, 232-242 
Gv.dhariha-praka&ah , 12 
Gudh&rtha-vivrtih, 12 
Gunaj see attributes 


Gunavaciiabda, denotation of, 123 
Gunitva , 355; Sankhya view of, 355; 
N.V. view of, 355 

Helvdbhdsas see Logical fallacies 
Hita , 17 

Icchd, 362 
Illusion see Error 
Illusoriness see Mithyatva 
Incarnation, theory of see Avatdra 
Individual seif see jiva 
Indriyas (sense organs), nature of, 325; 
number of, 325; N.V. view of, 324; 
cognitive, 325; conative, 325; ma¬ 
ms as an internal organ, 326; as 
monadic (arm), 327; functioning of, 
74, 82, 158, 327-28; as distinct from 
jiva, 189 

Inference see Anumdna 
Infinite see A nnnta 

lJvara(see God and Brahman), the doc¬ 
trine of, 216; issues relating to, 
216; vigraha of, 232; attributes of, 
238-39; Uvara as iarlrin of cit and 
acit, 272-75 
hvara-iakli, 243 

Jada dravya , 12,23 
Jadadravyasara, substance of, 13 
7 ala (water element) 318-19, 321-22, 
335 

Jalpa, 94-95 

J&ti, N.V. view of, 372; V theory of, 
373-76; para and apara, 383; Bud¬ 
dhist view of, 372; N.V. criticism 
of Buddhist view, 372; its relation 
to vyakli, 121; j&ti in respect of 
souls, 376 
JijUdsd, 386 

Jiva (individual self), V theory of, 
187; meaning of the term, 187 fn.; 
Carvaka view of, 188; criticism of 
Garvaka view, 188; N.V. view of, 
188; as distinct from consciousness, 
192; as the subject of knowledge, 
191; as Karta and Bhokta, 197-98; as 
pralyak, 150, 193; as jnana-svarupOj 
191, 192; self-luminosity of, 194; 
as ahamkara, 194; in state of susu - 
pti, 150; as eternal, 195; as anu 
(monadic), 207; criticism of N.V. 
view of, 203-10; criticism of Jaina 
view of, 208; plurality of jivas, 203- 
205; freedom and moral responsi¬ 
bility of, 201-2 

Jiva and Brahman, 212; as different, 
212; as non-different, 213; as bhe- 



dabheda , 213, jiva as amfa (integral 
part) of Brahman, 213 
Jivanmukti , the theory of, 314; criticism 
of, 314-15 
Jwaiman see Jiva 
Jhdna see Knowledge 
Jhana-yoga, 286 
Jftdnendriyas , 326 
Jndtd, 142, 191 
Jdatrlva, 190-99 
Jvdlabheddnumdna y 114 
Jyotis, 307 

JfcnWya, 312 

(time), the theory of, 337 
Kama, 361 

Kdmya-karma, 300, 301 
Karma (as performance of prescribed re¬ 
ligious duties), its role in spiritual 
discipline, 295; as subsidiary means 
to updsand , 296; views of Bhaskara 
and Yadava re., 296; Mimamsa 
view of, 297-98; A view on, 296; 
types of, 300; as obligatory for Mu- 
mukfu, 298-99; removal of Karma as 
Puriya and Papa, 302-3; N.V. theory 
of karma as a category, 369-371 
Karma-yoga , 286 
Karmendriyas, 326 
Kartdy 190, 197, 198 
Kartrtva (of jiva), 198; different views 
re., 199-200, 201 
Kdrya-karana-bhava see Causality 
Kathd, 94 
Kevalanvayiy 88, 89 
Kevala-tyaiirekty 88, 89 
khyali-vddas see Truth and error 
Knowledge (jftana), theory of, 140; as 
an attribute of jiva, 140-41; as dis¬ 
tinct from jiva, 151; its relation to 
knowing subject, 148; its relation 
to external object, 158; as self-lu¬ 
minous, 142; a spardk, 151; as eternal, 
47-49; as dravya , 150-52; A 

view of transcendental knowledge, 
145, 153, 154; refutation of A the¬ 
ory, 153-4; knowledge in the state 
of sufupli, 149-50; in the state of 
moksa , 150 307, 309; N.V. view 
of, 151; Yogacara theory of; 
161-66; Sautrantika view of, 167, 
self-validity of, 183-86 
Knowledge and external world, 158 
Kfana, concept of accg. to Buddhist, 70; 
accg. to V, 71 

Ksapikavada (doctrine of momenta¬ 
riness), 63; criticism of, 63 
Kfetrajna, I87fn., 387 


Laksana-vdkya , 137 
Lila-vibhutiy 343 
Lipi, 112 

Logic (reasoning), its role in Vedanta, 
18, 223, 385; its role in anumdna , 86, 
93; as Tarka-idslra , 93 fn. 

Logical concomitance see vyapti 
Logical fallacies, 91, 92 
Logical import of words and sentences, 
116 

UfaHdvdJya, 275 

Manas (mind), 325; Sankhya view of, 
325; Yoga view of, 326; as an inter¬ 
nal sense organ, 326; stales of, 326 
Manusmrti , 105 
Material attributes, 354 
Material causality, of Brahman (see 
Brahman), different theories of, 342 
Mdya y the doctrine of, 232 
Metaphysical categories see categories 
Metaphysics, of Visistadvaita, 19 
Mithyatva , different meanings of, 261 -63; 

criticism of the theory of, 260-63 
Moksa , different theories re., 310-11; 
accg. to V, 307; accg. to A, 308; 
criticism of A view of, 294-95; cri- 
tism of N.V. theory of, 311-12; re¬ 
futation of Sankhya theory of, 312- 
314; status of jiva in, 306-08; path 
to mok$a t 306-07 

Monism, problem of, 1, 52; idealistic 
monism, 276; pan-organismal mo¬ 
nism, 22 fn. 

Muktdtmd, 235, 377 
Mukti see moksa 
Mumuksu, 278, 290, 302 

Naimittika karma , 300; definition of, 
300; kinds of, 301 

Narayana, as para Brahman, 226; 
as Supreme God, 227; meaning of 
the term, 224 
Nathamuni, 3, 160, 177 
Nayakasara , 13 
pfaya-sutra, 19 
Nigrahasthanas, 95 

JVir^iwz-Brabman, the theory of, 229-30 
Nirupita-svarupa-vifesana, 233 
Pfirvikalpaka praiyaksa , accg. to V, 75, 
76, 77; accg. to A, 75; accg. to 
N.V., 77 
JVirvisaya, 174 
Pfityakarma , 300 
Pfityamukla , 279 
Nityasamsdriy 279 

Pfivartaka-jdana, 293; content of, 294; 



locus of, 294; removal of, 294 
Nivrlta-karma , 302 
JViyanta see Ifvara 
Niyoga> 287, 288-89 

Non-dualism, 1; as purport of Upani- 
sads, 384, 388 
jVrj imharajiyam, 11 
Nyayaparisuddhiyl , 8 
Nydyasiddha hjan a y 7, 8 
Nyayatattva, 3, 160fn., 177fn. 

Organic relation (see aprthaksiddhi ), 
significance of, 51-53 

Paddrtha see categories 
Paficikaranay the theory of, 321-22 
Pan-entheis'rriy 2fn 

Papa sin, accg. to V, 305, 367; accg. to 
N.V., 366 

Para-bhakti, 282, 284 
Para Brahman, 219, 223, 228 
Pardk —see knowledge 
Paramdnu(s) f as cause of universe, 323- 
34 

Parama-pada, 307 
Paramdtman see God 
Pardrthdnumdnay 90-91 
Parasmai bhasamanatva, 141 
Parimdna (dimension), 357; kinds of, 
357-59 

Parindma see evolution 
Pariissanumdnay 330 

Perception ( pratyaksa), definition of, 
74; nature and content of, 75-76; 
savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka , 75, 77, 
78; Buddhist theory of, 78; theory 
of supernormal perception, 82; 
yogi-pratyaksay 83; as upajivya , 113- 
14 

Philosophic debate, rules re., 94 
Prabhdy as quality of dlpa y 152 
Pradhana-pratitantra, 16, 47 
Pradhvamsdbhdvay 379 
Prdgabhdva, 379 
Prakarana-granthay 8 

Prakdra-prakdri-bhava see body-soul re¬ 
lation 

Prakasatman, 204' 

Prakrtiy nature of, accg. to V317; gu- 
nas of, 318; evolutes of, 318; evo¬ 
lution of see Evolution 
Pramdy definition of, 73fn.; criteria for, 
73, 178fn 

PramdnaSy definition of, 73; number and 
nature of, 73-74, 112; relative va¬ 
lidity of, 113-15 
PrdnavayUy 333 
Prapaltiy doctrine of, 286fn. 


Pratardana Vidyd , 298 
Pratibandiy 93 

PratyabhijMy theory of, 29, 64, 75fn., 
347; Buddhist view of, 65; criticism 
of Buddhist theory of, 66-67 
Pratyak (s eejiva), meaning of, 141 
Pratyaksa see perception 
Pravrttakarma, 301 
Prdyascittay 301, 303 
Prthaktvay 360 
Prthiviy the element of, 335 
Pimya (merit), accg. to V, 305; remo¬ 
val of, 302, 3u3, 304-05 
Paninas t classification of, 105 
Purilat fiddly 207 

Purusa s ec jiva; accg. to Sankhya, 312- 
13 

Purnsa-s uktdy 227 
Purusottama, 224 
Purva-kdnday 119, 298 

Ragay 361 

Rajas, 317, 318, 345 
Ramanuja passirriy works of, 4; as expo¬ 
nent of V, 2 

Rasa, 13,24,345, 346,350 
Rasa-tanmatra, 318 
Religion, of V, 1-7 
Reasoning see Logic 
Relation, the concept of, 42; definition 
of, 45, 160; N.V. theory of inherent, 
42; V theory of aprthaksiddhi , 43; 
external relation ( samyoga), 44, 
159, 351; of body-soul, 47; subject- 
object relation, 159-61 
Relative pluralism see Syddvada 
Rupay 349; N.V. view of citra-rupa, 349 

Sabda (verbal testimony), as separate 
pramdna y 96; criticism of Buddhist 
view of, 97; as sound, an attribute 
of aka fa, 345; wave theory of, 345; 
Vaibhiisika view of, 346; M vi£w 
of, 346; Jaina view of, 347 
Sabdddhydsavdda, 80; criticism of, 80-81 
Sabdamwedka, the theory of, 81 
Sad-asad-vilaksa^a, 175; criticism of 
the concept of, 175 
Sddhana (means to moksa ), issues re¬ 
lating to, 276; V view of, 280, 
jhana as, 281; bhakti as, 280, 284 
Sadvidydy 271, 388, 389, 391 
Saguna Brahman, 229,231,388 
Sagnna srutis, 228 
Sahopalambha, principle of, 37 
Saktiy as an attribute of causal subs¬ 
tance, 350; N.V. view of, 351; 
Visnu iaktiy 351; of words, 118 



§akti jhana , 116, 117 
Samanadhikarana-vakya , import of, 131; 

aceg. to A, 131; accg. to V, 134 
Samanadhikaranyay definition of, 237; 
significance of, 391 

Samanya (generality), theory of, accg. 
to N.V., 371-72; criticism of N.V. 
theory, 372-73; V theory of, 373 
Samosti-srstiy 321 

Samavaya (relation), 42, 376; criticism 
of, 43-44 

Sambhavdy 112 

Samsargay 168 

Samiaya (doubt), 108 

Samskara. theory cf, accg. to V, 363; 

N.V. view of, 364 
Samvrtiy 163 

Samyogay as external relation, 351; Bud¬ 
dhist view of, 351; Jaina view of 
352; of vibhu entities, 353 
Sahkalpa, of Jsvara, 305 
Sanjfid-paday 117, 225 
Sahkhyd, concept of, 355-56 
Saplabhangi, the theory of, 40; criti¬ 
cism of, 40-41 

$arira( body), definition of, 50, 51; N.V. 
view of, 49 

SanTa-fariri-bhavay 50ff, 275 
Sarira-vdcaka-iabday import of, 123 
Sarvajnalvdy meaning and implication 
of, 240 

Sarvarthasiddhi (Vedanta Desika) pas¬ 
sim; scope of, 11 

SarvaSakti, meaning and implication of, 
241 

$ astray as sole authority, 223, 385 
Satadd jani (Vedanta Desika) passim; 
as v&da-granlhay 8 

Satkaryavada, of Sankhya, 62; criticism 
of, 62 

Sat-khydtiy 177, 179 
Sautrantika, 167 
Savikalpaka see perception 
Sauifesa-advaitay 26 

Saviiesa Brahman, 232; as ultimate Re¬ 
ality, 386 

Scripture, revealed see Vedas 
Self-luminous (see svayam-prakaJa ), 
knowledge as, 142 

Self-validity, of jiva, 194; of knowledge, 
183; theories re., 175, 184-85 
Sense organs see indriyas 
Smfti (memory), nature and validity 
of, 107, kinds of, 107 
Smrti-texts, authoritativeness of, 105; 

relative validity of, 105 
Sritha (lubricity), 354 
Space see akaia 
Spartoy 348, 349 


Sphotavaddy 126-27, criticism of, 126 
Sfsti (evolution), stages of, 321 
Subject-object relation, 159 
Sublation, principle of, 114 
Substance-attribute (see also dravya and 
adravya), the theory of, 26; as basis 
for V philosophy, 19 
Suddha-sattva (see also nitya-vibhuti), 232 
Sukhdy as quality of self, 361; as state of 
jhandy 362 
Susuptiy 150 

Svaparanirvahakay principle of, 31, 44, 
144 

Svar Upa-sambandhcy 160 
Svalahpramdnya see self-validity 
Svayamprakaialva, meaning of, 142, 145, 
194; accg. to A, 144; criticism of 
A view of, 143 

Syadvada (relative pluralism), 40-41 
Syllogism, nature of, 90 

Tamosy as a material substance, 335; 

criticism of N.V. view of, 335-36 
Tarka (logical argument), definition 
of, 92-93; types of, 93; subsidiaries 
of, 93-94; its place in Vedanta, 223 
Tattva-mukta-kaldpa passim; nature and 
scope of, 9-11; substance of, 12-15; 
central theme of, 15-16; as magnum 
opus of V.D., 10, commentaries on, 
11-12 

TatlvaSy definition of, 22; classification 
of, 22 
TejaSy 334 

Theology (Theism), of R, 16 
Trivitkaranay the theory of, 322 
Truth and error, theories of, 171, 172, 
173, 174, 175, 179, 180; V expla¬ 
nation of, 179 
Tydga, 299 

Ubhayalihgddhikaratia, 387 

Universe, illusoriness of (see mithydtva ); 

as integral part of Brahman, 271 
Upabrmharuiy 386 

Upadana-karanay Brahman as, 246; V 
theory of, 246, 246-47; Bh theory 
of, 245; theory of, 243; S’s view of, 
243 

Upddhiy definition and nature of, 87, 
88; as limiting condition of Brah¬ 
man, 245, 249, 399 
Upadhi-fabda, 122 
Upajivya and upajivaka, 113 
Upakramddhikarana-nyaya, 230, 269 
Upamdruiy as a pramanOy accg. to M, 109; 

accg. to N.V., 110; V view of, 109,110 
Upasand see Bhakti 
Updya see Sddhan 
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Utsarga , 100 

Vada y 94 
Vada-grantha , 8 

Faitfazrijm, as religion of V, 17 
VaiSvdnaragni , 334 

Vakydrtha , Buddhist theory of, 128; Mi- 
marhsa theory of, 129, V theory of, 
130 

Vdkydrtha-jndna y as means to mok$a y 295 
Varyas (letters), as eternal, 347; criti¬ 
cism of ivi view, 348 
Varydirama-dharma^ 295, as aid to upd- 
sandy 299; as mandatory, 298 
Vdsandy Buddhist theory of, 166 
Vdyu y element of, 331 ; modifications of, 
332; as different from indriya, 333 
Vedanta, as dartana y 385 
Vedanta Desika passim ; works of, 7; 

his contribution to V, 5-7 
Vedanta-Sutras passim; and NirvUeja 
Brahman, 386 
Vedartha -sa ngraha y 4 

Vedas (revealed scripture), authori¬ 
tativeness of, 99; self-validity of, 
100; as apauruseya, 99, 101; 

as eternal and anddi y 10 2; division 
of, into iakhas , 103 

Veiikatanatha (see Vedanta Desika), 5 
Verbal testimony see Sabda 
Vibhu , dravyas, 353 

Vibhu jiva as, 207, 208-101; tfvara as, 
210 Kdla as, 337 


Vidydy para and apard y 388, 389 
Vijndna, 166 

Vijnanavadin 163; criticism of, 164-67 
Vikrtis, 320-21 
VinaAa y 265 

Vtiesa, concept of, accg. to N.V., 372; 
criticism of N.V. theory, 372; of 
muktdtmd y 372-78 
FihV/fl-Brahman, 236 
Visisfadvaita Vedanta passim; mean¬ 
ing of the term, 2; as a system of 
philosophy (aarsana) y 2, id, 382; 
fundamental concepts of, 19; cen¬ 
tral doctrine of, 16; development 
of, 3-5; religion of, 17 
Visnu, as ultimate reality, 226; incar¬ 
nation of, 227 
Visnucitta, 4 
Vitandd y 94; types of, 95 
Vivartavdda y 216, 245-46; criticism of, 
246, 276, 400 
Vftti-jndna y 252, 253 
Vydpti (logical concomitance), method 
of establishing, 87; types of, 88 
Vyavaharika, 384 

Vyavartarndnatvat , 265; criticism of, 266 

Yadavaprakasa, 242, 243, 244, 296, 
339, 399_ 

Yamuna (Alavandar), 3; works of, 3 
fn. 

Togdngas, as aid to updsand , 297 
Yoga-rahasyay 3 
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vaisnavism 

Its Philosophy, Theology and Religious Discipline 
This is a scholarly book on one of the oldest living religions of India. 
Tracing the basic tenets of Vaisnavism to the hymns of Rgveda, the 
earliest religious literature of the world, the author has shown how an 
ancient cult has developed itself by successive stages into a well- 
formulated monotheistic system in the hands of Ramanuja and his 
illustrious followers. The fundamental philosophical theories of 
Visistadvaita Vedanta are presented to prove that Vaisnavism is not a 
mere religious cull, but has a credible philosophic foundation. The 
distinctive theological doctrines of Vaisnavism are discussed thoroughly 
on the basis of original sources. The religious discipline and ethical 
values which constitute an important feature of Vaisnavism are treated 
in the next part. This volume makes available for the first time in 
English a comprehensive account of Vaisnavism. Students of comparative 
religion will find in this book a valuable source of authentic information. 

PHILOSOPHY AND THEISTIC MYSTICISM 
OF THE ALVARS 

The god-intoxicated twelve Vaisnava Saints of South India popularly 
known as Alvars, who lived between fifth and eighth centuries a.d. 
represents a significant phase of Vaisnava Philosophy and Religion 
which provided a solid foundation for the development of the system 
of Visistadvaita Vedanta in the hands of Ramanuja and his illustrious 
successors. They have bequeathed a rich heritage for the posterity in 
the form of four thousand devotional Tamil hymns collectively known 
as Ndlayira-Divyaprabandham, replete with philosophical and theologic al 
teachings. This book attempts to present these teachings as contained 
in the original hymns in a systematic manner against the background 
of the Vedanta as reflected in the Upanisads, Agamas and selected 
Vaisnava Puranas, without bringing the sectarian and theological views 
that came to be developed by the commentators in the post-Ramanuja 
period. This volume makes available for the first time in English a 
comprehensive and authoritative exposition of the Philosophy and 
Mysticism of the Alvars. 
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